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CURRENT LABOUR 
CONDITIONS 


This article summarizes the latest employment and labour information 
available at March 10, as the LABOUR GAZETTE went to press. It was prepared 
by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


S WAS the case during most of the fall and winter, the number of 
A registrations for work on file with National Employment Service 
throughout February continued well below last year’s figures. By the begin- 
ning of March, there were 296,700 applications for jobs on file at local employ- 
ment service offices, an increase of only 4,000 from the previous month and 
almost 80,000 below the corresponding figure last year. During most of 
February, the total registrations hovered around the 300,000 mark, with a 
slight decrease in the last week. In Ontario and British Columbia there was 
a drop in job applications over the month. 

While the employment situation in the last few months has dif- 
fered in many important respects from that of last winter, it has still much in 
common with it. As was the case last year, the majority of those registering 
for jobs at National Employment Service are persons displaced from seasonal 
industries. Although the layoffs due to material shortages have increased 
over last year, the number of persons actually affected does not bulk large in 
the total unemployment. This situation may of course change in the future, 
as the system of priorities for basic materials begins to operate, and as 
present inventories are exhausted. 

The predominance of workers from the seasonal industries in the 
total registering for jobs indicates that recent changes in the economy in 
response to the preparedness program have not yet produced a general 
demand for unskilled and semi-skilled workers. While the heavy labour 
demand in the logging industry in both eastern and western Canada has 
provided many more winter jobs for those released from agriculture, trans- 
portation and construction than last year, even the current high level of 
operations in the logging camps cannot provide sufficient work to reduce 
winter unemployment to that of 1948-49. 

It is the skilled workers who have felt most directly the impact of 
the preparedness program. Of this relatively small section of the labour force, 
only in the machine shop trades has the demand threatened to exceed the 
supply. For the past few months, the heaviest demand has been for drafts- 
men, machinists, tool and die makers and related occupations. 

The pressures on the supply of this particular group of skilled 
workers stems partly from the needs of the defence plants, and partly from 
the increase in production and employment in certain heavy goods industries. 


The aircraft industry, for example, is now in the process of tooling-up in 
ires a substantial number of key 
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skilled men, especially in the machine shop trades, on whom the employment 
of large numbers. of semi-skilled and unskilled men depends. Since aircraft 
engines willbe produced in Canada on a large scale for the first time, it is 
likely that the proportion of skilled workers will be larger in this industry 
than during the war. At the same time, the increase in demand for consumer 
durable goods, and in capital investment in manufacturing, means an increase 
in employment for this type of worker in such industries as automobiles and 
parts, electriéal apparatus, machinery building and railroad equipment. 

This increase in ¢mployment in the durable goods industries is 
one of the moré important points of contrast with the employment situation 
last winter. At that time, the slowing down of the rate of capital investment 
in manufacturing, together with the falling off in export demand for certain 
heavy goods industries, had resulted in considerable unemployment among 
the skilled and semi-skilled workers in the metal trades. 

Since the current heavy demand for skilled machine shop workers 
results from the preliminary tooling-up process in certain defence plants, at 
a time when employment has increased in durable goods industries, the 
current strong demand for this particular type of skilled labour may turn 
out to be of relatively short duration. The pressures on supplies of skilled 
machine shop tradesmen from non-defence industries may be gradually 
relieved if the restrictions on credit and the system of priorities for vital 
materials begin to affect their production. As well as causing layoffs due to 
material shortages, the allocation of basic materials for defence, essential 
construction and resource development may put a definite limit on expansion 
plans in less essential enterprises. 

The National Advisory Council on Manpower has suggested that 
the National Employment Service could be of great service to the defence 
industries in filling skilled positions, by encouraging skilled men who apply 
for work to take jobs in these plants. As the skilled jobs are gradually filled 
in defence plants, their labour demand may be expected to change, with 
the emphasis shifting gradually from skilled to semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers who will make up the bulk of the staff when these industries are 
operating at capacity. 

Even the type of skilled worker most in demand by defence indus- 
tries will change as work on the projected defence plans gets under way. 
Once the shipbuilding program begins on a large scale in the spring, demand 
for construction tradesmen will be heavy, since the shipyards employ a con- 
siderable number of electricians, plumbers and steamfitters and carpenters, 
as well as tradesmen associated with structural steel building and assembly 
of heavy steel plates. Since the construction industry is anticipating a 
heavy program this spring and summer, it is possible that this type of 
labour will be in short supply in some areas. The problem will be eased 
considerably to the extent that the system of priorities for basic materials is 
able to cut down the less essential building. 

The developing preparedness program will call Soe a continuous 
readjustment within the labour force. Surpluses of unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers, and shortages of a particular type of skilled men, which 
characterize the current situation, are largely the symptoms of a preliminary 
stage of readjustment. 


IN BRIEF... 


The cost-of-living index rose from 172:5 to 175:2 between 
January 2, and February 1, 1951. The increase was largely due to higher 
prices for foods, clothing and home furnishings. The food index advanced 
from 220-2 to 224-4, as higher prices for most foods, particularly meats and 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of March 10, 1951.) 


Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount Picconia oti Date 
| Month Year 
Man power— 
Rotel. Civilianlabour force Ka) -.3uciFs io. 0.2. Nov. 4 5,201,000 | = 0-0 
Persons. with jOD6 ey aos) cetcrskd ean) NOV. 94 5,084,000 | oe | 40-6 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)... Nov. 4 117,000 | — —20-4 
Registered for work, N.E.S. 
aiblan bicep loud rein gh) .neiaemaye |e dv»... Mar. 1 45, 201 +9-4 —24-6 
Quebec Kegion.-. a: <i. 1s.5 eed 8G Mar. 1 92,509 } ES a 478 
Ontario Region. .. SO ee ee Mar. 1 63,389 | 7-2 —29-2 
Prairie Region 2-5 o ek ee eee, | Mair 1 50, 761 —0-8 —6§-9 
PaciiChRerion sf adip ate caWawe ile Des). Le. Mar. 1 44,837 | —10-4 —24-7 
POET Al TeSiOnsa pee taka... moan Mar 1 296,697 | —1-1 —21-1 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment | 
IinsirancesBenent (bay. meek ec 0 2. 2, Feb. 1 247, 642 | +30-¢ —16-7 
Amount of benefit payments (c)......... January $9,829, 437 | +85-2 | —16-6 
Index of employment (1989=100)..... Jan. I 175-3 —2-2 a 
LiniICTAtian sve 9. sca. 2 alist: = Boi ea December 7,061 | +3-4 | —22-4(d) 
Industrial Relations— 
Strikes and lockouts—days lost............... February 18,878 - —43-8(d) 
No. of workers involved.............. ..| February 4,508 | _ +94-6(d) 
IN aoral Bid coolly eiadee Se he ia ke .| February 18 | - +55-0(d) 
Earnings and Income— | 
Average weekly salaries and wages...........| Jan. 1 $45.31 —2-8 +7-0 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)............... Jan. sae | $1.09 | +1-0 +7-7 
Average hours worked per week (mfg. ¥ a el RAF ice i 43-1 | 0-0 +1-2 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.). . Sey Jar. it $46.94 * +1-0 +9-0 
Cost-of-living index (av. 1935-39 = 100).. Ns Feb. 1 175-2 +1-6 +8-4 
Real weekly earnings nig. av. 1946=100).....| Jan. 1 111-2 +0-1 +1:6 
Total labour income. anes Ba as December |$703,000, 000 aT +9:5 
Industrial Production— | 
Total (av. Loh Oh 4 We sia SAH ....+....}| December 210-2 —(-1 412-5 
Manufacturing. . Pert cred. © ng win | Loecember 219-6 | —0-5 +11-8 
Non-durables.............. 14 Seay eb etal December 195-4 | —0-7 1 47-7 
Dora ilese + aves wee eel Sih ek ......| December | 261-1 0-3 +17-4 
Trade— | 
GURL rAGO es eam: aes ek ...| November |$728, 600, 000) +1-6 +9-7 
4 LDR Gora Re, degree HAI cht oe eee a January $285, 100, 000 —1:-7 28-9 
' labeled Sela o Sasa © Ven Geir act eee Cae January $327 , 500, 000 +23-0 +54-6 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in 
the survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 

(b) Includes ordinary live claimants plus claimants for supplementary benefit. 

(c) Includes $462,000 in supplementary benefit. 

(d) This percentage compares the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 


from same period previous year. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, 
including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immugration 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and I mmigration, and the Economics and Research Branch, Department 
of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendiz of the Labour Gazette. 
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Current 
Interest 


trade in 


Canada’s foreign 


Foreign 1950 established new records. 
trade Imports were at an all-time 
in 1950 high, and exports estab- 


lished a peacetime record, 

producing together an all-time peak for 
total foreign trade. 

The rise in value of imports exceeded 


substantially the advance in that of 
exports, eliminating the sizable export 


balance of 1949 and bringing the year’s 
trade nearly into balance with a small 
import deficit. 

One of the outstanding developments of 
the year was a pronounced shift in the 
direction of exports. Shipments to the 
United States increased sharply in value, 
stimulated by the high economie activity 
in that country. There was also a sub- 
stantial gain in to Latin America. 
On the other hand such factors as trade 
controls, changed purchasing policies, and 
increased domestic production in overseas 
countries acted to reduce overseas pur- 
chases of Canadian goods. 

Total merchandise imports in the year 
were valued at $3,174,800,000, an increase 
of $413,100,000 or 15 per cent over the 
previous high value of $2,761,200,000 for 
1949. A considerable part of this rise was 
due to higher volume as well as prices. 

Domestic exports in 1950 increased four 
per cent in aggregate value over 1949, 
advancing to $3,118,400,000 as compared to 


sales 


$2,993,000,000, while foreign exports rose to 


$38.700,000 as against $29,500,000. 

Total trade for the year—the sum of 
imports and exports—rose to the record 
value of $6,331,300,000, up $547,600,000 from 
the 1949 aggregate of $5,783,700,000. 

On overall commodity account, there was 
an excess of $17,200,000 in the value of 
imports over exports in contrast with an 
export surplus of $261,200,000 the previous 
year and $473,100,000 in 1948. Import 
surpluses occurred in seven of the 12 
months, the largest of $31,500,000 for 
November being largely offset by an export 
surplus of $27,200,000 for December. 

The 1950 trade deficit was the first since 
1931, at the start of the world economic 
depression, but is the result of factors that 
contrast sharply with those at that time. 
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Whereas the adverse balance in 1931 was 
associated with curtailed markets and 
depressed prices for Canada’s principal 
exports, the small deficit last year is 
partly attributable to the activity of the 
Canadian economy, and a consequent 
heightened demand for large quantities of 
foreign goods both for productive purposes 
and for consumption. Furthermore, the 
import balance in 1950 is quite light in 
relation to the high values of Canada’s 
international trade. 

_ Main feature of the year’s trade with the 
United States was the expansion in domestic 
exports, which rose 34 per cent in value to 
$2,021,000,000 from $1,503,500,000. Foreign 
exports to the United States also increased 
to $29,500,000 from $20,600,000. Imports 
from the United States moved up at a 
lesser rate of nine per cent to a value of 
$2,130,500,000 as compared to $1,951,900,000. 
As a result, the traditional import surplus 
declined sharply to $80,000,000 from 
$427,800,000 for 1949. In December, for the 
third time in the year, Canada had an 
export surplus, amounting to $12,000,000, in 
trade across the border. 

In trade with the United Kingdom, 
imports were higher in value in 1950 and 
exports were lower. Total purchases from 
the United JXingdom were valued at 
$404 200,000 as against $307,400,000 in 1949, 
increases being recorded in every month 
except March. Domestic exports to the 
United Kingdom, on the other hand, 
declined sharply in value to $469,900,000 
from $705,000,000 and the small amount of 
foreign exports was down slightly at 
$2,600,000. Canada’s export balance with 
the United Kingdom thus fell to only 
$68,300,000 from $401,800,000 the previous 
year. Further reflecting the changes 
occurring in the direction of trade, Cana- 
dian purchases from other Commonwealth 
countries exceeded exports to those coun- 
tries in 1950, reversing the experience of 
many years. This change was due to a 
combination of smaller exports and larger 
imports. Imports from Latin America 
again exceeded exports to those countries 
as in 1949, while the export surplus to 
European countries was somewhat smaller 
and imports from the remaining foreign 
countries increased sharply to nearly the 
value of exports. 

Besides inereasing from the United 
States and the United Kingdom, Canada’s 
merchandise imports were higher in value 
last year than in 1949 from all main 
geographic areas. The increased volume of 
imports from overseas countries was partic- 
ularly large. Gains in value were recorded 
also for all nine main commodity groups of 
imports. 
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' Speech from 


The Speech from _ the 
Throne, which opened the 
Fourth Session of the 
Twenty-First Parliament on 
January 30, 1951, contained 
several items of interest 
to labour. 

In view of the emergency © situation 
brought about by international conditions, 
the Speech gave notice that measures 
would be introduced to prevent economic 
dislocation resulting from defence prepara- 
tions. 

The Speech noted that proposals had 
been laid before the provincial govern- 
ments by new tax agreements and for a 
contributory old age pensions program, and 
that these were now being studied by the 
provinces along with proposals for constitu- 
tional amendments “which may require to 
be submitted (to Parliament) before the 
close of the present Session.” 

The Speech forecast other measures 
relating to the St. Lawrence Seaway, Cana- 
dian participation in the Colombo Plan and 
in technical assistance to underdeveloped 
areas, and problems of veterans. 


Matters of 
labour 
interest in 


Throne 


With the increasing demand 


Employment for technical personnel, due 
prospects for largely to expanding defence 
university production, it is expected 
graduates that little difficulty will be 

experienced in finding 
employment for the 1951 university 


graduating class, it was indicated recently 
by Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour. 

As in previous years, the National 
Employment Service has been carrying on 
a detailed campaign to arrange for the 
permanent placement of graduates and to 
find summer employment for under- 
graduates. 

The program began with a questionnaire 
last December to employers who were con- 
sidered to be interested in hiring graduates, 
or undergraduates. 

The Executive and Professional Division 
of the National Employment Service now 
maintains full time Employment Offices 
throughout the whole academic year at the 
following universities: Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan, Manitoba, Toronto (for under- 
graduates only), Montreal, Laval, and Sir 
George Williams College. At other univer- 
sities, NES officers work in co-operation 
with university staffs. 

The registration of all students who are 
seeking employment has been completed, 
and this information can be made avail- 
able to employers permitting a tentative 
selection before interviewing. Where 


employers have representatives visiting 
universities, NES officers can arrange inter- 
views with selected students. 

Last year at this time it was expected 
that considerable difficulty would be found 
in placing the abnormally large graduating 
class of 17,000. However, the vast majority 
of this large class had been absorbed in 
Canadian industry by August, 1950. This 
year’s class has been estimated at about 
13,000, some of whom could be expected 
to continue post-graduate studies. With 
increasing defence production, it was antici- 
pated there would be a strong demand for 
these well trained young men and women 
many of whom had some degree of prac- 
tical experience in their chosen professions 
which they had obtained during summer 
work as undergraduates, explained the 
Minister. 

Of the total number of university 
students expected, to graduate this spring 
about 2,450 are in Engineering, nearly 4,000 
in Arts and Science courses leading to the 
degrees of B.A. or B.Sc., 860 in Commerce 
or Business Administration, 500 in Agri- 
culture, 1,140 in Education, 900 in Medicine, 
and 500 in Law. The remainder are in 
various courses such as: _ institutional 
management, dentistry, nursing, optometry, 
pharmacy, music, journalism, interior design, 
physical and health education, occupa- 
tional and physical therapy, social work, 
theology, philosophy, architecture, house- 
hold science, child study, and other 
specialist: courses. 

Estimates, based on present registra- 
tions, of the total number of university 
students expected to graduate in the next 
four years are as follows. 1951, 13,000; 1952, 
11,500; 1953, 12,300; 1954, 10,000. 


During the calendar year of 
Immigration 1950, 73,912 persons from 
to Canada other countries came _ to 
in 1950 settle in Canada, the De- 

partment of Citizenship and 
Ymmigration has announced. This com- 
pares with 95,217 in 1949, a decrease of 22-4 
per cent. 

Among the new immigrants were 13,427 
from the British Isles, a decrease of 39-5 
per cent from 1949. A slight rise was 
recorded in the number of immigrants from 
United States who numbered 7,799 as com- 
pared with 7,744 in 1949. 

Other major categories were as follows 
(1949 figures in parentheses): Italian 9,058 
(7,742); Dutch 7,404 (7,782); Polish 6,612 
(12.233); German 5,825 (5,988); Ukrainian 
3.769 (6,570); Hebrew 2,429 (4,499); 
Esthonian 1.949 . (2,945); Lettish 1,766 
(2,847) ; Chinese 1,741 (797); Magyar 1,577 
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(1,633); Czechoslovakian 1,441 (2,076); 
French 1,188 (1,021); Jugoslavian 1,018 
(1,460); Lithuanian 960 (2,248). 

Ontario received 39,041 of the immi- 
grants, about 4,000 more than all the other 
provinces combined. The next highest was 
Quebec with 13,575. The Prairies received 
12,975, British Columbia 6,091, the Mari- 
times 2,198 and the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories 32. 

Occupational categories of the immigrants 
were as follows: farming class 28,027; 
unskilled and semi-skilled workers 8,745; 
skilled workers 10,727; trading class 5,908; 
mining class 737; female domestic workers 
2,622: and other classes 19,146. 


Cash income of Canadian 


Income of farmers from the sale of 


farmers farm products in 1950 
reduced amounted to $2,169,251,000, 
in 1950 according to an adwance 


preliminary estimate by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This figure 
was down 12 per cent from both the 
preceding year’s total of $2,456,871,000 and 
$2,459,393,000 in 1948, but substantially 
above the 1947 total of $1,967,263,000. 

The reduction in 1950 was _ largely 
attributable to the substantial decline in 
returns realized from the sale of grains. In 
this connection, Canadian Wheat Board 
payments in 1950 were far below those of 
1949. In addition, the initial price of wheat 
to producers in the Prairie Provinces was 
lowered at August 1, 1950 from $1.75 to 
$1.40 per bushel basis No. 1 Northern in 
store Fort William-Port Arthur. Severe 
August frosts in the Prairie Provinces 
caused considerable damage to grain crops 
and sharply reduced average grades. 

In addition to the above totals, supple- 
mentary payments made under the provi- 
sions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act 
in 1950 totalled $21,182,000 as compared 
with $17,628,000 in 1949, $20,748,000 in 1948, 
and $11,577,000 in 1947. 

Most of the decline in cash returns took 
place in the Prairie Provinces. Totals for 
Ontario and British Columbia were slightly 
lower but there were advances in the 
Maritime Provinces and Quebec. 


The 1950 edition of 
Changes in Workmen’s Compensation 
workmen’s in Canada, A Comparison 
compensa- of Provincial Laws, which 
tion laws was recently issued by the 
in 1950 Department of Labour, 


is a mimeographed 40-page 
bulletin setting out in some detail the 
similarities and differences in the ten 
provincial workmen’s compensation Acts. 
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Benefits paid to injured workmen or to 
their dependants in death cases are set out 
in the form of tables. A table of o¢ecupa- 
tional diseases indicates the provinces in 
which each disease is compensated. 

The bulletin analyses the Acts under the 
headings Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
Scope of Laws, Risks Covered, Waiting 
Period, Medical: Aid, Rehabilitation, Acci- 
dents Occurring Outside the Prevince, 
Accident Prevention and others. For pur- 
poses of comparison between the provincial 
legislation and international standards, the 
Conventions and Recommendations of the 
International Labour Conference concerning 
workmen’s compensation are summarized. 

Changes made in 1950 are noted, the 
most important being the enactment of a 
new Act in Newfoundland providing for a 
system of collective liability. This Act has 
not yet been proclaimed in effect. 

Manitoba followed Ontario’s example by 
extending the scope of its Act to cover not 
only certain specified diseases but also any 
disease peculiar to any industrial process. 
trade or occupation within the scope of 
the Act. 

In Saskatchewan, a change was made 
with respect to the waiting period. Here- 
tofore, a workman had to be disabled for 
more than three days in order to be paid 
compensation from the date of disability. 
Under the Act, as amended, if the workman 
is disabled for any longer time than the 
day of the accident, he receives compen- 
sation from and including the day after 
the accident. 

Monthly benefits to children under 16 
were raised from $12 to $15 in Saskat- 
chewan and the amount payable for burial 
expenses was increased from $125 to $175. 

Three provinces—Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward Island and Saskatchewan—increased 
the minimum payment which may be made 
in eases of total disability. 

The power of the Prince Edward Island 
Board to take accident prevention measures 
was increased. 

Copies of the bulletin are available from 
the Legislation Branch, Department of 
Labour. 


The Vancouver and Dis- 
Trade council trict Trades and Labour 


accepts Council has voted to accept 
Vancouver the application of Civic 
Local 407 Employees’ Local 407 for 


membership. Local 407 
was set up after the Trades and Labour 
Congress had suspended Vancouver Civic 
Employees’ Union Local 28 (L.G., Jan., 
1951, p. 11), because of suspected Com- 
munist domination. 


‘ 


*“ 


Delegates representing many 
ICFTU forms of the  non-Communist 


Western labour organizations in the 
Hemisphere — Western Hemisphere’ met 
regional in Mexico City, January 8- 
organization 12, to form an American 


regional group of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. The new body will be known as 
the Inter-American Regional Workers’ 
Organization (IROW) of the ICFTU, and 
will have its headquarters in Havana, Cuba. 

The organization, representing between 
17 and 20 million workers from 20 
American nations, elected Arturo Sabrosa, 
President of the Peru Confederation of 
Labour as its president. Franciso Aguirre 
of Cuba was elected full-time secretary. 

Canadian labour was represented at the 
conference by Pat Conroy, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, George Burt, Canadian Director of 
the United Automobile Workers, Fred 
Dowling, Canadian Director of the United 
Packinghouse Workers, Percy R. Bengough, 
President of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress, and A. KE. Hemming, Executive 
Secretary of the TLC. 

Mr. Conroy was elected to the post of 
Co-Secretary of the Conference (L.G., 
Feb., 1951, p. 151), with Franciso Aguirre 
of Cuba. Mr. Bengough was elected an 
alternate member of the 9-man executive 
committee. Both Mr. Conroy and Mr. 
Bengough were named to the 3l-man 
regional council. Mr. Claude Jodoin, TLC, 
vice-president, and George Burt were 
named as substitutes for Mr. Bengough 
and Mr. Conroy. 

The purpose of the new organization was 
explained by ICFTU General Secretary 
J. H. Oldenbroek. He said:— 

Aims of the new organization are three- 
fold. We will do all we can to assist in 
building strong unions in Latin America 
and in raising economic standards. We 
will fight against all totalitarian influences, 
whether Stalinist, Peronist, or Falangist. 


We will seek to strengthen democratic 
forces throughout the hemisphere. 


One of the major problems during the 
five-day conference was the question of 
whether the Argentine unions should be 
admitted to the IROW. The move to 
admit the Argentine group was headed by 
the Mexican textile workers, and was 
supported by conference chairman Fidel 
Velasquez, head of the Mexican Confedera- 
tion of Workers. 

Debate on the question lasted for five 
hours. The AFL, CIO, and United Mine 
Workers, strongly supported by delegates 
from other North and Latin American 
groups firmly opposed any Argentine 
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representation arguing that Argentine 
labour is not represented in the ICFTU, 
and that it is controlled by the Argentine 
government. 

When the final vote was taken, the only 
group voting in favour of Argentine affilia- 
tion was the Mexican delegation. Mr. 
Velasquez then resigned as conference 
chairman. 

In a discussion of the draft rules for 
the organization, the Mexican Workers’ 
Federation disagreed with the rules pre- 
sented by the Executive Board on the 
ground that they did not give full autonomy 
to affiiated bodies. The Executive main- 
tained that the rules had been laid down 
by the constituent Congress of the ICFTU 
and could only be changed by that body. 
The Conference supported this stand. The 
Mexican delegation withdrew in protest but 
promised enduring “friendship and hospi- 
tality” to the IROW. The Conference 
unanimously asked the Mexican federation 
to return to the organization. 

The affairs of the IROW will be handled 
by the president, secretary and the execu- 
tive board. This board is made up of three 
members from North America, one from 
the Caribbean, one from eastern South 
America, one from western South America, 
and one from Central America. 

The rules for the Secretariat, the General 
Secretary’s report, various reports andi reso- 
lutions, the financial arrangements and 
other items on the agenda were also 
unanimously approved by the delegates. 

A Regional Conference which is to meet 
at least once every three years was also 
created. 


The National Coal Board 
issued in November its 
plan for Plan for Coal. The new 
British program, which is_ to 
coal extend over the next 15 

years, provides for the 
reconstruction of 250 collieries and an 
investment of £635 million. 

The plan envisages a 37:5 per cent 
increase in productivity over the 1-year 
period. This is expected to result in a 
saving of seven shillings a ton at current 
prices, part of which will go to increasing 
wages as productivity rises. 

Total output is to increase by about 20 
per cent, but the number of. miners will 
fall by 11 per cent, or some 80,000 men. 

Assurances have been given the miners, 
it is stated, that this planned reduction 
“will result in stable jobs, rather than the 
opposite, since the existence of a plan will 
allow men who are to become redundant 
in coal-getting to work on reconstruction, 
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while the ordinary wastage will take away 
the men who can be spared from the 
industry.” 

Recruitment is still urgently needed to 
keep the number of men to the planned 
level. 


An article in Labour Infor- 


“Escalator” mation Bulletin, published 
clauses in by the United States 
U.S. wage Labour Department, cites 
agreements the increasing prevalence of 


automatie cost - of - living 
wage-adjustment plans in contracts nego- 
tiated since June 1950 as “one of the most 
significant collective-bargaining develop- 
ments arising out of the Korean crisis and 
the emergency defence program”. 

Prior to the summer of 1950, the article 
continues, about a half million workers 
were known to have been covered by such 
provisions. The July-December 1950 addi- 
tions are estimated to have raised the total 
number of workers covered to upwards of 
1,500,000. 

“Automatic cost-of-living or escalator 
clauses, which require that specified wage 
adjustments be made according to changes 
in the cost of living are not, however, new 
or unusual,” the article states. The 
practice of gearing wage changes to price 
changes was prevalent to some degree 
during and immediately after World War 
I and again prior to World War II when 
prices began to rise rapidly. 

“Interest in cost-of-living plans rose with 
the introduction of an escalator clause in 
the 2-year agreement signed in May 1948 
between the General Motors Corporation 
and the United Automobile Workers. The 
agreement included a new feature by also 
providing for regular annual increases of 3 
cents per hour to raise the real earnings of 
General Motors workers. This tended to 
lessen union opposition to tying wage 
changes to fluctuations in the cost of living. 
Formerly it had been the feeling of most 
unions that the adjustment of wages to the 
zost of living merely served to freeze the 
level of real wages, thus depriving wage- 
earners of benefits resulting from techno- 
logical development or an expanded 
economy. 

“Renegotiation of the GM-UAW contract 
for a precedent-making 5-year term in May 
1950, with the escalator clause retained and 
the ‘annual-improvement’ wage increase 
raised from 3 cents to 4 cents per hour, 
focused widespread attention upon the 
characteristics of such wage-adjustment 
procedures.” 

The article states that escalator clauses 
are sometimes based on indexes available 
for certain cities, but that most commonly 
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they are based on the national index. The 
reason for this is that many agreements 
cover establishments in cities for which no 
index is available, or, like the General 
Motors agreement, cover plants scattered 
throughout the United States. Usually the 
index for the month in which the agree- 
ment becomes effective, or some other 
specified month, is taken as the base point 
in computing the amount of subsequent 
wage adjustment. 

Dealing with the ratio of wage changes 
to cost-of-living changes, the article states 
that many recent agreements follow the 
General Motors formula providing for wage 
changes in a precise ratio to relatively 
slight changes in the cost-of-living index. 
“This formula provides for regular quarterly 
adjustments in wages at the rate of 1 cent 
for every 1-14 point change in the index. 
In some clauses, the change in the index 
must be relatively large before wages are 
adjusted, such as 1-per cent change in 
wages for each 5-point change in the index. 

“Many escalator provisions establish a 
‘floor’, a ‘ceiling’, or both on the amount 
of the automatic wage adjustment. An 
agreement may specify that no wage adjust- 
ment is to be made because of fluctuations 
of the index below or above a specified 
figure. More commonly, as in the General 
Motors agreement, the lower limit on wage 
decreases is defined by prohibiting further 
wage reduction if the index falls below a 
designated point. 

“Since the primary purpose of escalator 
clauses is to compensate workers for current 
changes in the prices of goods and services 
they must buy, cost-of-living adjustments 
are made relatively’ frequently. Most 
generally, they are made once each 3 
months, as in the General Motors agree- 
ment. Among other agreements adjust- 
ments are provided every month or every 
other month. Still others provide for only 
one adjustment each year.” 


At least 7,650,000 workers 


Pension and _ were covered by collectively- 


insurance bargained pension or social 
plans in U.S. insurance benefits by mid- 
agreements 1950, the U.S. Labour 


Department reported at the 
end of December, 1950. The extent of 
benefit coverage—more than double that 
found in 1948—reflects the widespread 
movement of the last two years on the 
part of employers and unions to establish 
new programs, or bring existing pension or 
insurance benefits within the scope of 
labour-management agreements, the Depart- 
ment stated. 

In most cases, the cost of the pension or 
“health and welfare” plan is financed solely 
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by the employer, the survey disclosed. 
This was particularly true for pensions. 
Of the 4-8 million workers for whom data 
were available son, the method of financing, 
80 per cent were covered by non-con- 
tributory programs. Social insurance bene- 
fits, financed solely by the employer, 
covered about 60 per cent of the workers 
included under collectively-bargained plans. 
The remainder were financed jointly by 
workers and their employers. 

Among the individual insurance benefits 
most frequently provided in contracts, life 
insurance ranks first, in terms of the 
number of workers covered. It is followed 
in order by: hospitalization; surgical and/ 
or medical; accident and sickness; and 
accidental death and dismemberment. 

Among the industries in which large 
numbers of workers are covered by some 
type of employee benefit prograni under 
labour-management contracts, metal prod- 
ucts (including steel, auto, and machinery) 
accounted for nearly 2:5 million. Almost 
1-5 million workers each are covered by 
plans in (1) the textile, apparel and leather, 
and (2) transportation, communication, and 
other public utility (except railroads) 
group of industries. 

Employer-financed insurance and/or 
health plans were characteristic of the 
textile, apparel and leather; lumber and 
furniture; printing and publishing; mining 
and quarrying; and trade, finance, insur- 
ance, and service industry groups. 
Employer-financed pension plans predom- 
inated in the textile, apparel and leather; 
printing and publishing; stone, clay, and 
glass; and mining and quarrying industries. 

Of the total coverage of 7,650,000 workers, 
slightly more than one-third (35 per cent) 
were under plans of unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labour. About 
47 per cent were included under benefit 
programs of CIO affiliated unions and the 
remainder by unaffiliated or independent 
unions. 


Wage payment to workers 


Holiday for specific holidays not 
provisions worked has become common 
in union practice under collective 
agreements, bargaining. A recent survey 


U.S.A., 1950 made by the US. Bureau 
of Labour Statistics showed 
that of 2,316 current agreements analysed, 
nearly three-quarters—73°4 per cent—in- 
cluded paid holiday clauses. An earlier 
study, in 1949, revealed that two-thirds of 
464 agreements examined granted paid 
holidays. 

Salaried workers have long enjoyed the 
benefits of paid holidays, but for produc- 
tion workers the practice has become 
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prevalent only since World War II. In 
1936, the National Industrial Conference 
Board, in a survey of 446 companies, 
found that only 9 per cent granted paid 
holidays to their production workers, and 
in a similar study in 1946, of 240 companies 
surveyed, 40 per cent granted paid holidays. 

In the 1950 survey, the Bureau found 
that the number of holidays with pay 
varied from one to as high as ten in a few 
cases. More than half of the 1,701 agree- 
ments, however, specified six such holidays 
a year. The most frequently designated 
were: New Year’s Day, Memorial Day, 
July 4, Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day, and 
Christmas. 

In 363 agreements, provision was made 
for both paid and unpaid: holidays. 

Premium pay for work performed on the 
specified holidays was provided in 92 per 
cent of the agreements stipulating paid 
holidays, and in 90 per cent of the agree- 
ments containing unpaid holiday clauses. 
In general, most agreements tended to pay 
somewhat lower rates for work performed 
on unpaid holidays. Double-time rate was 
most frequent for paid holidays, and: time- 
and-a-half for unpaid holidays. 


The year 1950 was the best 
1950 best homebuilding year in the 
homebuilding history of the United 
year in States according to prelim- 
U.S. history inary estimates of the 

US. Labour Department’s 
Bureau of Labour Statistics. In Decem- 
ber, 95,000 new permanent non-farm 
dwelling units were started, bringing the 
year’s total to a record-breaking 1,400,000 
units. This total, the Bureau disclosed, 
exceeded the 1949 record volume 
(1,025,100 units) by 36 per cent, and was 
almost 50 per cent above the previous 
peak of 937,000 units in 1925. 


The problems of an ageing 


Problems population are dealt with 
of ageing in a research symposium, 
population entitled The Aged and 
subject of Society, published by the 
research Industrial Relations Re- 


search Association (L.G., 
March, 1950, p. 303). 

The studies are arranged under three 
main headings: Part I, The New Age 
Distribution in the New Society; Part 
II, Older Workers and Social Patterns; 
and Part III,” Research—Present and 
Prospective. 

Under Part II the problems of the older 
worker are studied in relation to the 
labour market, the role of industry, union 
policies, self-provision, retirement age, and 
social provisions. 
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Part III, ‘“Research—Present and 
Prospective,” includes studies on personal 
and social adjustment, the contribution of 
psychology, employability, mental health, 
and medical-social aspects of the ageing 
process. 


The Statistical Abstract of 
Labour the United States, 19650, 
statistics published by the Bureau 
im U.S.A. of the Census, contains a 

40-page chapter on _ the 
labour force. Among the facts brought out 
in the variety of tables are that the labour 
force included 43-8 million males and 18-3 
million females at the end of 1949, of 
whom 24 million males and 1 million 
females were unemployed. 

Indexes of output per man-hour show 
that since 1939 productivity has risen 11 
per cent in mining, 30 per cent in agri- 
culture, 334} per cent in steam railroad 
transportation (based on ‘the increase in 
revenue traffic per man-hour) and 71 per 
cent in electric light and power. No esti- 
mates are available for manufacturing 
industries. 

Labour union membership rose steadily 
from just under 9 million in 1940 to almost 
154 million in 1947. For 1949 it is esti- 
mated at between 14 and 16 million. 

The age of workers and the geographical, 
industrial and occupational distribution are 
shown in detail, as are their average hours 
and earnings. 

The Abstract also includes chapters on 
such subjects of labour interest as Social 
Security and Related Programs, Income 
and Expenditures, Prices, and Business 
Enterprise. 

The Abstract has been published annually 
for,71 years. It is for sale by the US. 


Government Printing Office, Washington, 


at a price of $3. 


An Act passed recently by 
the Luxembourg Parliament 


sean Sap established new conditions 
“hes nas for paid holidays, designed 
ouré to expand the existing 


system. 
Under the Act, “the annual holiday will 
be: for the first three years’ service, not 
less than eight working days after six 


months of uninterrupted work for the same 
employer; for the fourth and fifth year. of 
uninterrupted work for the same employer, 
not less than 12 working days; and the 
subsequent years, not less than 18 working 
days.” 

For apprentices and workers under 18 
years, holidays are established at not less 
than 12 working days after six months 
uninterrupted service; and not less than 18 
days after one year. In both cases, service 
must be with the same employer. - 

In scope, the law applies to the Govern- 
ment, railway companies, the communes, 
public and private utilities, industrial. and 
commercial undertakings normally employ- 
ing more than 20 workers, and mines, slate 
quarries and similar undertakings, regard- 


less of the number of workers employed. 


The Act also covers industrial and 
commercial enterprises normally employing 
20 workers or less, and workers and 
apprentices under 18 years of age. Workers 
in agriculture, horticulture, domestic ser- 
vants and home workers will have their 
right to holiday determined by adminis- 
trative regulation. 


According to a report in 


French the New York Times, the 
Government (Government of France on 
orders January 26, ordered the 
break-up “dissolution” of the World 
of WETU Federation of Trade Unions, 


whose headquarters have 
been in Paris. 

The order specified that the directors of 
the Federation, who inelude_ Secretary 
General Louis Saillant, were to liquidate its 
holdings within a month. 

Two other pro-Communist organizations 
were ordered dissolved at the same 
time. They are the World Federation of 
Democratic Youth and the International 
Democratic Federation of Women. 

The WFTU had been abandoned two 
years ago by most labour organizations from 
the democratic countries on the grounds 
that it was Communist dominated (L.G., 
March, 1949, p. 251). Subsequently these 
and other organizations united to form the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (1..G., Feb., 1950, p. 172). 
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Formation of National 


Advisory Council on Manpower 


During February, a 30-member National Advisory Council on 
Manpower was formed, which will study manpower problems in 
Canada and advise the Government on the most effective utiliza- 
tion of the present and potential Canadian working force. The 
Council held its first meeting on February 20 and 21 and formu- 
lated its first recommendations. 


On February 5, 1951, the Hon. Milton 
Gregg, Minister of Labour, announced in 
the House of Commons that a National 
Advisory Council on Manpower would be 


established, charged with the following 
duties :— 
to consider various aspects of man- 


power questions; 
to advise on plans under review; and 
to suggest plans which should be 
developed so as to make for the most 
effective utilization in the national in- 
terest of the present and potential man 
and woman working force of Canada. 

A few days later the names of the 
members of the Council were announced. 
They include representatives of labour, 
employers, agriculture, veterans and the 
women of Canada, and also representatives 
of various divisions of the public service. 
The joint chairmen are Mr. Norman 
Robertson, Clerk of the Privy Council, and 
Mr. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister 
of Labour. ; 


First Meeting of Council 
and First Recommendations 


On February 20 and 21, the Council held 
its first meeting. Although this was in- 
tended largely as an exploratory meeting, 
it was revealed at its conclusion that the 
Council had nevertheless made a series of 
recommendations. 

It approved of Department of Labour 
plans to bring up to date the records of 
technical and scientific personnel which 
were first assembled in World War II. 
Added to this proposal was the recom- 
mendation that records of all apprentices 
in Canada be obtained and studied with a 
view to increasing apprenticeship enrol- 
ment. 

The Council thought well of a plan 
which would provide for priority in the 
placement of persons who applied for 
employment at National Employment 
offices, by counselling them to go into 
industries of high priority on a purely 
voluntary basis. The Department of 


Labour undertook to proceed with the plan 
and to undertake the preparation of 4 
priority rating in co-operation with Depart- 
ments of Trade and Commerce, Nationa! 
Defence and others concerned. 

It recommended that the Departments 
concerned should make an immediate and 
comprehensive study of all aspects of the 
national registration question. 

The Council further approved the explor- 
ation measures being undertaken as a 
result of the recent Federal-Provincial 
Rehabilitation Conference in Toronto to 
provide further skilled workers from among 
the physically handicapped group. It also 
endorsed a study of other training pro- 
grams designed to provide skilled workers 
for industry and the Armed Forces. 

Discussing the problem of the 300 
thousand job seekers presently registered 
with the Employment Service from a point 
of view of increasing mobility of some of 
the workers so that they might be avail- 
able for jobs outside their own commun)- 
ties, it was suggested that the Government 
might explore the possibility of providing 
transportation assistance to some of these 
workers. The Dominion Government, with 
the assistance of employers and the prov- 
inces, might work out a plan. It was 
further suggested that an examination be 
made of the possibility of placing industry 
near the’ source of available labour. 
Although in many instances the nature of 
the industry was such that it could not be 
so moved, in some cases it should be 
practical. 


Members of Manpower Council | 

The names of the members appointed 
to the National Advisory Council on Man- 
power are as follows:— 


Representative of Labour 

Percy Bengough, President, Trades and 
Labour Congress, Ottawa. 

P. Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian 
Congress of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Gérard Picard, President, Canadian and 
Catholie Confederation of Labour, Montreal. 

James B. Ward, Assistant Grand Chief 
Engineer and Dominion Legislative Repre- 
sentative of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers; Secretary, Dominion Joint Leg- 
islative Committee of the Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods, Ottawa. 


Representative of Employers ° 

Rhys M. Sale, President, Ford Motor 
Company of Canada, Windsor. 

Albert Deschamps, Engineer, Past Presi- 


dent, Canadian Construction Association, 
Montreal. 
Philip Gruchy, Manager, Anglo-New- 


foundland Development Company Limited, 
Grand Falls, Newfoundland. 

William Mainwaring, Vice-President, B.C. 
Electric, Vancouver, B.C. 


Representative of Agriculture 

Geo. Robertson, Secretary, Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool, Regina, Sask. 

J. A. Marion, Vice-President, Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, President, l’Union 
des Cultivateurs. 


Representative of Women of Canada 
Mrs. R. J. Marshall, President, National 
Council of Women, Agincourt, Ont. 
Madame R. de !a Durantaye, Ottawa. 


Representative of Veterans of Canada 

Lt. Col. E. A. Baker, Chairman, National 
Council of Veterans Associations in Canada, 
Toronto. 

Very Rev.’ Dean J. O. Anderson, Third 
Vice-President, Dominion Command, Cana- 
dian Legion of the B.ES.L., Winnipeg, 
Man. 


Representatives of Divisions of Govern- 
ment Services 

Dr. J. G. Taggart, Deputy 
Agriculture. 

Laval Fortier, Deputy Minister, Citizen- 
ship and Immigration. 

K. W. Taylor, Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Finance. 

Stewart Bates, Deputy Minister, Fisheries. 

L. H. Nicholson, Assistant Commissioner, 
R.C.M.P., Justice. 

J. G. Bisson, Chief Commissioner, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, Labour. 

A. H. Brown, Chief Executive Officer and 
Solicitor, Labour. 

Mare Boyer, Deputy Minister, Mines and 
Technical Surveys. 

C. M. Drury, Deputy Minister, National 
Defence. : 

Hugh A. Young, Deputy Minister, 
Resources and Development. 

M. W. Sharp, Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Trade and Commerce. 


Minister, 
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E. L: M. Burns, 
Veterans Affairs. 

Charles Stein, Under Secretary of State. 

C. H. Bland, Chairman, Civil Service 
Commission. 

Ex-officio members of the Council are 
Dr. W. A. Mackintosh, Chairman of the 
Unemployment Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee, and Judge W. J. Lindal, Chairman 
of the National Employment Advisory 
Committee. 

Raymond Ranger of the Department of 
Labour is Secretary of the Council, and 
George G. Blackburn of the Department 
of Labour is Assistant Secretary. 


Deputy Minister, 


Statement of Minister of Labour 


In announcing the formation of the 
Council, the Minister of Labour called 
attention to the fact that since the emer- 
gency of 1939, Canada had developed 
widespread activities under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. 

At the present time, nearly every large 
community in Canada was served by one 
of the offices of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, which carries on the dual 
function of unemployment insurance and a 
national employment service. 

These offices, the Minister pointed out, 
keep constant and intimate contact with 
local working forces and employers in 
industry. 

They also supply a constant flow of vital, 
information and statisties. 

National, regional and local employment 
committees, comprising representatives of 
labour, employers and other non-govern- 
mental groups, perform valuable services in 
assisting the National Employment Service. 

“While the demand for workers was less 
than the supply in all categories, the 
Minister continued,” “the objective of this 
machinery has been the mitigation of the 
hardships of unemployment on the one 
hand, and seeking to find work for appli- 
cants for jobs on the other. 

“Now, however, when the demand for 
workers for the armed forces, and for 
defence industries as well as normal in- 
dustries, promises to exceed the supply 
in some categories, I believe the unem- 
ployment insurance commission-national 
employment service machinery I have out- 
lined could continue its present role without 
interruption and at the same time provide 
the medium for arranging the maximum 
voluntary utilization of our manpower 
during the kind of emergency in which we 
now find ourselves. 

“There are many organizations, public 
bodies and departments of government 
vitally interested in all these matters, as 
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ARTHUR MacNAMARA 
Deputy Minister of Labour 


NORMAN ROBERTSON 
Clerk of the Privy Council 


These two Government administrators have been named as chairmen of the 
recently appointed Council which is studying the problem of utilizing Canada’s 
industrial population to its maximum extent in the emergency defence program. 


well as the Minister of Labour, through 
whom the department and the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission are respon- 
sible to the government: for example, the 
Department of National Defence, labour 
unions, defence industries, management, and 
so on. In this search for the maximum 
utilization of manpower now under the 
voluntary system, I believe the Govern- 
ment should have available a joint clearing 
house for the prompt study of month to 
month manpower resources and needs, for 
the formulation of advice to the Minister 
of Labour or to the Government with 
respect to these matters, and for the 
interpretation of resultant plans to workers, 
to management and indeed to all citizens. 

“The success of any plans, whether made 
under present voluntary methods or under 
more difficult conditions in the future, will 
depend upon how well they have been 
formulated in the light of all the facts, 
and upon how intelligently the opportuni- 
ties to participate in them are presented to 
the people of Canada.” 

The Minister then described the struc- 
ture of the Council and its functions. He 


added: “In organizing this Council the 
Government is determined that the greatest 
care shall be exercised in seeing to it that 
our available working personnel—particu- 
larly in the skilled trades—shall be dis- 
tributed amongst the armed forces, defence 
production and civilian activities in the 
most effective manner possible.” 


Review of Present Manpower Situation 


Among the matters considered at the 
first meeting of the National Advisory 
Council on Manpower were two reports on 
the general manpower situation by Mr. 
J. G. Bisson, Chief Commissioner, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, and 
G. V. Haythorne, Director, Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour. 

Highlights of Mr. Haythorne’s and Mr. 
Bisson’s reports are as follows:— 

There was a commonly held view that 
the manpower situation in Canada had 
changed strikingly over the past year, from 
one in which there was a concern over 
scarcity of jobs to one in which there was 
concern over possible manpower shortages. 
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The available information suggested that 
the change in the overall situation was not 
as great as many people seemed to think. 
A year ago, there were 375,000 persons look- 
ing for work through the local National 
Employment Service offices. Today, the 
figure is around 300,000, which represents 
a sizable labour surplus even for this time 
of year. 

However, there had been other more 
specific changes in the manpower situation 
which were more indicative of the basic 
economic and related developments of the 
past year. For example, as compared with 
a year ago, there are today approximately 
50,000 more persons in the total labour 
force, 40,000 more workers employed in 
woods operations, 70,000 more persons 
employed in manufacturing, and 17,000 
more persons in the Armed’ Forces. 

In looking at our current situation, it 
was important to keep in mind that we 
were at present in the middle of the usual 
winter decline of activities in several 
industries. Six months ago, when employ- 
ment was at its summer peak, the number 


of people registered for work at National 


Employment Service offices totalled 135,000. 
Under our Canadian conditions it was not 
unusual for this number to be at least 
doubled by the middle of the winter. 
Although the figure today was somewhat 
more than double what it was in Sep- 
tember, employment was nevertheless at a 
record level for this time of the year. 

The reports stated that the current 
manpower picture varied considerably from 
area to area and from industry to indus- 
try. Manpower shortages were showing up 
particularly in the case of certain occupa- 
tions where considerable skill and experi- 
ence are required. “Clearance orders 
(orders which cannot be filled locally) 
indicate that at present there are shortages 
of engineers, draughtsmen, machinists, tool 
makers and die setters, and sheet metal 
workers. To a lesser extent, there are 
shortages of moulders, welders and flame 
cutters, and electricians. Another group 
showing a distinct shortage is that includ- 
ing loggers and bushworkers. 

The clearance system of the National 
Employment Service, by which openings 
for jobs which cannot be filled locally may 
be circulated to Employment Offices in 
other areas and regions of the country, will 
be of increasing service to employers as 
shortage of manpower develops. It was 


pointed out that the figures available on 


numbers of job openings and applicants for 
jobs may understate the actual labour 
requirements. In the case of scientific and 
technical personnel and some other skilled 
groups, for example, not all employers have 
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filed their job openings with the National 
Employment Service. It was true too that 
job openings and applications by workers, 
even in the same occupation, often included 
many shades of skill and experience. Some 
applicants in addition may over-rate their 
occupational capacities. Because of these 
various circumstances, the fact that appli- 
cations exceed jobs does not mean that 
there was necessarily a surplus of the 
particular type of worker needed for a 
particular type of job. 

Some checks that have been made during 
the last few days with firms having defence 
contracts in the aircraft, shipbuilding and 
electronics industries, however, tend to 
support:the view that except in relatively 
few cases, no substantial shortages of 
skilled labour exist at present. 

It has been estimated that around 
1,000,000 persons were engaged in various 
types of war production in 1944, in addi- 
tion to the 779,000 personnel in the Armed 
Services. While figures are not available. 
the number employed on defence activities 
today aside from the Armed Forces do not 
probably exceed one-tenth of the 1944 total. 
Thus, while defence efforts today are 
becoming large by ordinary peacetime 
standards they are not making claims on 
manpower to anything like the extent of 
those made during World War II. 

During the coming months there would 
undoubtedly be substantial. increases in 
labour requirements. These increased 
requirements were likely to arise from 
three main circumstances :— 

First, the usual resumption of full scale 
operations in industries with seasonal fluctu- 
ations would require large numbers of 
workers. This increase would not likely be 
any smaller than in recent years, and there 
was a strong probability that it might be 
somewhat higher due to more activity in 
essential construction, in transportation and 
in summer logging. 

Second, the direct and indirect employ- 
ment effects of the present expanded 
defence production program in Canada as 
well as in other countries had not yet been 
fully felt. To some extent, the manpower 
needs of this expanded program are being 
met as a result of internal shifts of pro- 
duction from civilian to defence goods in 
individual plants and industries. Evidence 
of this was clear, for example, in the elec- 
tronics and textile industries. On the 
other hand, a considerable proportion of 
the present defence production program 
represents additional production and to 
this extent it involves additional labour 
requirements. . 

(Continued on page 342) 
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REPORT OF COMMISSIONER 
ON WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ONTARIO 


A summary of the Report of the Hon. Mr. Justice W. D. Roach. 


' The Report of the Hon. Mr. Justice 
W. D. Roach who was appointed Commis- 
sioner under the Public Inquiries Act to 
inquire into, report upon and to make 
recommendations regarding the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Act upon sub- 
jects other than detail administration was 
submitted t6 the Ontario Government on 
May 31, 1950, and made public early in 
December. 

The inquiry was the second made on the 
workings of the Act since it went into 
operation on January 1, 1915. The first 
was conducted by the late Mr. Justice 
Middleton in 1931-32 (L.G., 1932, p. 407). 

In the course of his inquiry Mr. Justice 
Roach received briefs from 48 persons, 
firms or organizations, and held public 
hearings in Toronto on 19 days to con- 
sider and discuss the various submissions 
and to receive evidence or further repre- 
sentations. His comprehensive, 125-page 
Report is exceptionally well arranged and 
organized and is the more easily followed 
in that, as well as giving a general outline 
of the Act, it quotes the relevant sections 
on which submissions were made. The 
reasons for and against the making of a 
recommendation are fully set out. 

The Report first reviews the background 
of the Act, restating its purposes and 
objectives and the benefits which it bestows 
on employers, employees and the public. 
Referring to it as the vanguard of all such 
legislation in Canada, the Commissioner 
stated :— 

It swept away the old .common law 
doctrines to which I have referred and 
rested the right to compensation upon the 


mere existence of the employer-employee 


relationship. 
* * 


This Act should be considered for what 
it is and was originally intended to be, 
namely, a scheme by which compensation 
is provided in respect of injuries to 
workers in industry. It is not a system 
for dispensing charity. It is not unem- 
ployment insurance. It is not social 
legislation for the purpose of elevating the 
standard of one group in society at the 
expense of another. 


It might be useful to indicate here that 
the Act does not apply to all industries 
but only to those enumerated in Schedules 
1 and 2. Schedule. 1 contains the very 
large list of industries under the collective 
liability system. These industries are 
required to contribute to the Accident Fund 


= \ 


and medical aid and compensation to 


‘Injured workers are paid out of the Fund. 


The industries or businesses in Schedule 1 
are divided into classes. At present there 
are 25 classes. 

In the much smaller list of industries in 
Schedule 2 each employer is individually 
liable to pay medical aid and compensation 
to the Board in respect of workers injured 
in his employ and the Board in turn pays 
it to the worker. In Schedule 2 are the 
businesses of railways, street railways, 
express, telegraph, and Dominion telephone 
companies; navigation, towing, and marine 
wrecking; municipalities; commissions and 
school boards; and the Crown in the right 
of the Province. The Board determines the 
amount and all other questions of com- 
pensation in Schedule 2 as in Schedule 1. 
The part of the Act administered by the 
Board is known as Part I. 


Coverage of the Act 


Mr. Justice Roach regarded as imprac- 
tical the suggestion that every workman 
should be covered by Part I of the Act, 
no matter in what industry he may be 
employed and even though he is the sole 
employee, remarking that such. extensive 
coverage was never intended. 

With respect to coverage, the Report 
makes three recommendations :— 

1. That members of municipal volunteer 
fire brigades should be covered by the Act. 
Presently 155 of such brigades in the 
Province are recognized by the Board as 
being covered, on the application of the 
municipal corporation concerned. 

2. That Part I should be made applicable 
to persons who are required under Section 
167 of the Criminal Code to assist police 
officers in making arrests or in preserving 
the peace. Police officers are protected by 
the Act. 

3. That the Board, on the application of 
four or more workmen in an industry not 
included. in Part I, may add that industry 
either to Schedule 1 or Schedule 2, on such 
conditions as the Board may determine. 

With respect to the third recommenda- 
tion, the Commissioner noted that a wholly 
excluded industry may be brought under 
the Act on the application of the employer, 
but no comparable right is given to work- 
men. To permit an application to be 
made by less than four workmen would be 
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impractical. Further, the Board has already 
excluded by regulation certain industries in 
which less than four are usually employed. 


Waiting Period 

One of the recommendations of the 
Report which has met with the general 
approval of labour is a proposed reduction 
in the “waiting period’, which has always 
been seven days. Workers who are dis- 
abled for less than seven days are entitled 
to no compensation and receive medical 
aid only. During 1948, out of a total of 
161,733 accidents in industries under the 
Act, 109,904 or about 68 per cent kept 
workers off the job for less than seven 
days. Labour urged the abolition of the 
waiting period, contending that any loss of 
earnings is a serious matter and that workers 
should be compensated for such loss. 

Mr. Justice Roach was convinced that 
there should be some waiting period. In 
his opinion, and this was one of the argu- 
ments put forward by representatives of 
employers, the waiting period should be 
regarded as part of the worker’s contribu- 
tion to the scheme of the Act. However, 
in view of the prevailing shorter work- 
week in many industries, to leave the 
waiting period at seven days would mean 
increasing the amount of the worker’s 
contribution. The Commissioner pointed 
out that the purpose of the Act is to 


compensate the injured worker for loss of 
earnings and that the present waiting 
period includes some non-working days. In 
a given case it. could include Saturday, 
Sunday and a Monday holiday. 

The Report, therefore, recommends that 
the waiting period should be reduced from 
seven to four working days. Working days 
should include all holidays for which the 
workman, if uninjured, would be paid) with- 
out working. If the waiting period were 
reduced to less than four days, it was 
pointed out, the cost of administering 
compensation to those disabled for short 
periods would be out of all proportion to 
the benefits received. Secondly, it would 
unfairly transfer to employers and the 
public the contribution which the workers 
should justly bear. 


Serious and Wilful Misconduct 

A workman is barred from receiving com- 
pensation where the injury is attributable 
solely to his serious and wilful misconduct, 
unless the injury results in death or serious 
disablement. It was urged that this section 
be deleted from the Act, but the Commis- 
sioner recommended that it be retained. 
It can work no injustice on the workman, 
he suggested, since the Board is able to 
decide fairly in a givem case whether an 
injury was caused solely by a worker’s 
serious and wilful misconduct. To delete 


Major Recommendations of Report on Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Act 


. Tee the “waiting period” should be reduced from seven to four 
days. 


. That maximum annual earnings which may be taken into account 
in computing compensation should be raised from $3,000 to $4,000. 


3. That compensation for burial expenses should be increased. 


4. That additional sums necessary to make increases in compensa- 
tion payable for past fatal accidents should be paid by the 
Government and not levied on employers. 


. That lung cancer should be an industrial disease and that silicosis 
and pneumoconiosis should be compensable when contracted in 
any process in which there is inhalation of silica dust. 


. That accident prevention work should be placed under the juris- 
diction of the Workmen’s Compensation Board and that the Board 
should be empowered to make and enforce safety regulations. 


. That an accident prevention committee should be set up in every 
plant with 20 or more workmen. 
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it would unjustly impose on industry or the 
public the burden of paying compensation 
for anything less than a serious disable- 
ment which was brought about solely by 
the worker’s misconduct. 

Terming this provision, which has been 
in the Act since its enactment, social legis- 
lation, His Lordship expressed his opinion 
that a worker whose misconduct caused his 
injuries did not merit any compensation 
regardless of the extent of his injuries and 
that the only reason for allowing com- 
pensation in the event of death or serious 
disablement was that otherwise his depen- 
dants might become public charges. 


Compensation in Non-fatal Cases 


Maximum Earnings 

The major recommendation under this 
heading is that the maximum annual 
earnings on which compensation is com- 
puted should be increased from $3,000 to 
$4,000. This change, the Commissioner 
noted, would bring Ontario substantially 
ahead of other provinces. In Saskatchewan, 
in computing compensation, any earnings 
in excess of $3,000, and in other provinces 
any earnings over $2,500 a year, are 
disregarded. 

The Commissioner felt that this amend- 
ment should be made if Ontario was to 
adhere to the general scheme and purpose 
of the Act. In drafting the original Bill, 
Chief Justice Meredith fixed the maximum 
amount by reference to which compensa- 
tion, should be computed as $2,000, stating 
that this amount was “probably the 
maximum amount earned in a year by the 
highest paid wage-earner”. The limitation 
was increased in 1943 to $2,500 and as of 
January 1, 1950, to $3,000. On the evidence 
presented, it appeared that $3,000 does not 
today represent the yearly earnings of the 
highest paid workmen, e.g. in the running 
trades and in mines where workmen may 
make as much as $4,000 a year. 


Percentage Rate 


A workman who is totally disabled is 
entitled to receive 75 per cent of his 
average earnings (disregarding any excess 
above $3,000 a year) e.g., where he earns 
on an average $40 a week, he would receive 
$30 compensation. 

In response to two submissions that 
(1) the 75 per cent rate of compensation 
in non-fatal cases is too high, and (2) that 
it should be increased to 100 per cent, the 
Commissioner figuratively placed on the 
scales the employer’s debt to the workman 
and, on the worker’s side, the benefits given 
to him and also his contribution to the 
Act. “If the scales are then in balance, 


the debt is paid. If they are not, there 
is something wrong with the Act.” In the 
employer’s pan of the scales his debt to 
the workman must cover medical expenses 
made necessary by the injury, loss of 
present and prospective earnings, and pain 
and suffering. In the worker’s pan of the 
scales must be placed full medical aid, 75 
per cent of the worker’s average earnings 
(with fixed minimum payments), the full 
cost of rehabilitation and the workman’s 
contribution to the scheme of the Act. This 
contribution includes the following: he 
forgoes compensation for the waiting 
period where the disability is of less than 
seven days’ duration; he bears 25 per cent 
of lost earnings; and he forgoes compensa- 
tion for pain and suffering. 

After enumerating these factors, Mr. 
Justice Roach concluded, “I am not satis- 
fied that they are so far out of balance as 
to require such adjustment.” Consequently, 
he did not favour any change. 

The Commissioner did not agree that 
the percentage should be applied to the 
net earnings of the worker rather than to 
his gross earnings. 

He discussed the change which had 
taken place in public thinking in so far 
as the lot of the workman is concerned 
and noted that Ontario legislation had kept 
pace with public opinion. The compensa- 
tion rate originally provided for in the Act 
was 55 per cent. This was increased to 
66% in 1920, and to 75 per cent on January 
1, 1950. Benefits in Ontario did not suffer 
by comparison with other provinces, Sas- 
katchewan being the only other province 
which had established a 75 per cent rate 
for disability. 


Average Earnings 


The Commissioner was unable to recom- 
mend any change in the sections indicating 
the manner of arriving at the workman’s 
“average earnings” since the Board is given 
very wide discretion in this regard. The 
Report quotes a directive of the Board 
laying down the rule for determining com- 
pensation in cases of temporary total and 
temporary partial disability. 

The earnings used as the wage basis of 
compensation shall be the average actual 
earnings for the four weeks or shorter 
period of employment immediately pre- 
ceding the accident (omitting any badly 
broken week) or, if warranted, the 
nominal weekly wage, provided that where 
equitable regard may be had to the earn- 
ings for the twelve months or shorter 
period of employment prior to the 
accident. 


Permanent Partial Disability 


Representatives of the railways pro- 
tested against the fact that some employees 
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were compensated for a permanent partial 
disability on the grounds that they would 
thereafter suffer a loss of earnings and 
were later restored to former positions 
with no loss of earnings. The Report 
describes the policy and experience of the 
Board in measuring the extent of per- 
manent partial disability, an always 
difficult problem, and finds the provisions 
of the Act adequate and the manner in 
which the Board applies them fair and 
reasonable. 

The Commissioner did not accept the sug- 
gestion of certain labour representatives that 
an injured workman should be treated as a 
total disability case until fully recovered, 
instead of, as at present, being compensated 
for only partial disability as he becomes able 
to do light work. In his opinion, Sections 
38 and 39 which set out the compensation 
to be paid for temporary total (i.e. 75 per 
cent of earnings) and temporary partial 
disability (i.e. 75 per cent of difference in 
earnings before and after the accident) 
should not be changed. 


Compensation in Fatal Cases 


Apart from a recommended increase 
from $125 to $200 in the allowance for 
burial expenses, and from $125 to $175 in 
extra expenses allowed when the body has 
to be taken a considerable distance, the 
Report does not suggest any change with 
respect to the payments granted in fatal 
cases. Benefits under the Act are as liberal 
and in some instances more liberal than 
those provided under the Acts of the other 
provinces. 

In discussing minimum amounts of com- 
pensation, the Commissioner stated that in 
the original Act no minima were fixed for 
either disability or death by accident. 
These minimum amounts were inserted in 
the Act in 1920 and increased in 1947 on 
the theory that they were necessary to 
provide injured workmen and their depen- 
dants in the lower wage brackets with 
subsistence. Since the minimum for a 
temporarily disabled workman is $15 a 
week or his earnings, if less than $15, a 
workman earning $40 a week would receive 
$30 compensation, whereas one whose earn- 
ings were $15 would be granted $15 com- 
pensation. In the Commissioner’s view, 
the original purpose of the Act was that 
all workmen, in whatever wage bracket, 
should be treated alike and their com- 
pensation measured by the same standard, 
i.e. the same percentage of earnings. He 
remarked, however, that to recommend 
the deletion of those sections of the Act 
would be cruel. In this respect the Act 
has become social legislation and not 
compensatory. ; 
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Increased Compensation 
in Respect of Past Accidents 


Mr. Justice Roach pointed out that when 
from time to time the Legislature pro- 
vided for increases in compensation in 
death cases, as it did in 1920 and again 
in 1948, at the same time making the 
increases applicable to past accidents, it 
departed from the original scheme of the 
Act. There were only two sources from 
which the money could come, he com- 
mented, the employers or the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund of the Province. The Legis- 
lature put that burden on the emplovers 
by enacting what is now Section 33:— 

The additional moneys necessary to 
provide for increases of compensation in 
respect to accidents previously happening 
may be levied and collected by the Board 
from the employers either now, previously 


or hereafter carrying on industries under 
Parise an 


In the Commissioner’s view, it was error 
to provide that the additional moneys 
necessary should be levied upon the 
employers. 

The main reason advanced for increas- 
ing pensions which have been awarded in 
respect of past accidents is that due to 
changed economic conditions they are 
found to be inadequate. If the workman 
or his dependants are thus adversely 
affected by changed economic conditions 
and require assistance, the burden of pro- 
viding such assistance should be borne 
by society as a whole and not by one : 
group of society, in this case, industry. 
Industry discharged its debt by the 
standard which the law prescribed when 
the accident happened and the aihount 
which was then paid was considered 
adequate. It is the lessening of the pur- 
chase value of our currency and _ the 
currency and the consequent increase in 
the cost of living that later made it 
inadequate. That is a condition of 
general application. 


The Report, therefore, recommends the . 
deletion of Section 33 and the insertion { 
of a provision, as a result of which the 
additional sums necessary to provide in- 
creases of compensation in respect of past 
accidents should be paid to the Board out 
of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

The Commissioner conceded that there 
was merit in the argument of workmen on 
disability pension that if circumstances 
warranted making increases in respect of 
fatal accidents applicable to past accidents, 
the same circumstances justify making in- 
creases in non-fatal cases applicable to 
past accidents. Such legislation, if enacted, 
would be purely social legislation, and 
should not be woven into the general frame- 
work of Part I of the Act. ; 

The Commissioner recalled that Sir 
William Meredith had recommended that 


the Government should make’a substantial 
contribution annually towards the cost of 
administering the Act. His arguments 
were that the Act would relieve the 
community from the burden of maintain- 
ing injured workmen and their dependants, 
and by getting rid of litigation would 
greatly lessen the cost of the administration 
of justice. Section 78 provides for such an 
annual contribution, but no contribution has 
been made to the Board by the Government 
since 1922. 


Payment of Claims 


With respect to complaints that an 
injured workman frequently had to wait 
an unreasonable length of time before 
receiving his first compensation payment, 
the Commissioner was unable to suggest any 
improvement in the procedure prescribed 
by the Act. Delays were often due to 
failure of the employer, workman or doctor 
to report accidents properly, and he 
suggested that unions might do much in 
informing their members with respect to 
the operation of the Act and particularly 
by giving to each a copy of the Board’s 
circular “Information for Workmen”. Mr. 
Justice Roach did not see any necessity 
for the appointment of “Pension Advo- 
cates”, which some municipal corporations 
in the mining area had suggested, since 
one of the main purposes of the Act is to 
obviate the need for any intervention 
between the Board and the workman. 


Injuries Aggravated by 
a Pre-Existing Physical Condition 


The Report recommends that a work- 
man who is injured by accident and whose 
injuries are aggravated by a pre-existing 
physical condition should be awarded full 
compensation, except where the pre-existing 
condition in due to an injury for which the 
workman is then receiving compensation or 
was at some earlier date receiving com- 
pensation which has been commuted. In 
such cases, the Board now awards only 50 
per cent compensation. 

The Commissioner used as an illustra- 
tion the case of a workman suffering from 
diabetes who suffered an injury due to a 
weight falling on his toe. The injury 
aggravated by the diabetes made necessary 
the amputation of his foot. The Act pro- 
vides, however, that compensation shall be 
awarded for injury caused by accident, and 
in the case cited the injurious result was 
not caused by the previous diabetic con- 
dition but by the accident. The Commis- 
sioner felt that all workmen are entitled 
to the full protection of the Act without 
any discrimination based on their physical 
condition. 


Continuing Injury Versus Second Injury 


The question arose as to whether a 
workman who was temporarily totally 
disabled by a back sprain incurred in 1942 
from lifting and who suffered a similar 
disabiity from the same cause in 1949 
suffered one accident or two. 

As a corrective measure for the future, 
Mr. Justice Roach recommended that the 
Board should by regulation require a work- 
man who was off work with a compensable 
injury to obtain a medical certificate certi- 
fying that his disability has been sufficiently 
cured as to enable him to return to work. 
If this practice were followed, the problem 
whether or not a later disability may have 
been caused by an earlier accident should 
not arise. 


Industrial Diseases 


The Commissioner questioned the power 
of the Board to add any disease to the 
schedule of diseases (Schedule 3) unless 
an amendment empowering it to do so was 
made to the Act. [Such an amendment 


was made at the 1950 session of the 


Legislature.] 

Dealing with specific diseases on which 
representations were made, the Commis- 
sioner recommended that Jung cancer 
should be compensable where the workman 
is subjected to the inhalation of concen- 
trated gases from coal, tar or pitch. Skin 
cancer among workers employed in the 
handling or use of tar, pitch, bitumen, 
mineral oil or paraffin is already in the 
Schedule. 

Mr. Justice Roach included in the Report 
statistical information compiled by Dr. 
William Boyd, an outstanding pathologist 
and authority on cancer, with respect to 
workers at the plant of the Consumers’ 
Gas Company in Toronto where workers 
are exposed to coal tar gas. Dr. Boyd 
observed 


(1) that the incidence of lung cancer 
among them is six times greater than 
among the male population of Ontario 
of the same age; 

(2) that among them lung cancer 
occurred at an earlier age than in the 
general population; 

(3) that the incidence of gastro-intes- 
tinal cancer among those workers was 
27-2 per cent, and of lung cancer 45-4 
per cent; and 

(4) that tar removed from the pipes 
on which the men work produced skin 
cancer when applied to mice. 


Arthritis, the Commissioner decided, 
should be considered on the evidence in 
each case and should not be included in 
Schedule 3. 

It was recommended that compensation 
should be payable for hernia only if it is 
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clinical hernia of disabling character and 
of recent primary demonstrability, if its 
onset is shown to have been immediately 
preceded by accident, if the workman imme- 
diately reported his condition to his 
employer or ceased work and reported 
within 72 hours, and where an operation, 
if deemed surgically advisable, is performed 
within two weeks of the occurrence. 
Board should be given discretion to pay 
compensation where there is excusable 
failure on the part of the workman to 
comply, but no compensation. should be 
payable for longer than seven days before 
an operation for uncomplicated hernia or 
for more than 42 days afterwards. 

The Commissioner advised against includ- 
ing in the Schedule rheumatism suffered 
by miners and heart disease in firefighters. 
These were diseases which might overtake 
individuals in any employment. 


Silicosis 

The Report discusses silicosis at some 
length. Medical testimony on the disease 
included the following :— 


Basically silicosis is a disease caused by 
the inhalation of silicon dust and occurs 
in persons who have had _ adequate 
exposure, that is who have breathed that 
dust for a sufficient length of time. When 
free silica reaches the lung tissue a 
fibrous condition develops. .. . 

* * * 

The industries in which the workers 
are subject to the disease ... include 
mining, sand blasting, porcelain making, 
rock grinding, stone cutting, moulding and 
the grinding of materials which are grimy 
with sand. 

The length of exposure sufficient to cause 
the disease in its compensable form varies 
in the different industries and varies also 
in the individuals. Taking the average 
worker in the various industries it would 
appear that miners and quarry workers 
may develop it in 13 to 20 years; porcelain 
workers in certain operations in 14 to 20 
years; granite cutters in 27 to 29 years; 
moulders in 28 to 30 years. 

* * 


_ The disease occurs in two forms. One 
is termed simple silicosis.... The other is 
termed complicated silicosis, that is the 
physical state in which the fibrotic condi- 
tion is complicated with infection, namely, 
tuberculosis of the lung. 

* * * 

Simple silicosis renders the lung less 
resistant to tuberculosis. Since tuber- 
culosis is caused by infection it is impera- 
tive that a workman suffering from simple 
silicosis should not be subjected to the 
danger of such infection. Not only is the 
silicotic susceptible to tuberculosis but the 
tuberculant is susceptible to silicosis. 
Therefore, a person who has tuberculosis 
or has had it but been cured should never 
be exposed to the inhalation of silica dust. 
It is estimated that between sixty and 
seventy per cent of silicotics die from 
tuberculosis. The complicated form is 
called in medical parlance  tuberculo- 
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The’ 


silicosis and is difficult to cure. It is not 

amenable to the treatment prescribed for 

simple tuberculosis. 

Looking at the disease from the stand- 
point of compensability, the Commissioner 
stated that a workman who has simple 
silicosis may suffer no disability or a 
disability ranging from small partial dis- 
ability to total disability. The worker who 
develops complicated silicosis suffers total 
disability and cannot do any work. 

The usual procedure is that a workman 
learns that he has or appears to have 
silicosis on examination by his own or a 
plant physician or on an examination as 
required by the Mining Act. The disease 
is diagnosed by an X-ray of the chest and 
lungs, supplemented by a general physical 
examination and by the history of exposure. 
A claim for compensation is filed and if it 
is established that the workman has had a 
sufficient length of exposure within Ontario 
(the statutory period is two years), his 
claim is passed to the Referee Board. The 
Referee Board is comprised of three doctors 
who reside in Toronto but who periodically 
visit the mining areas. If in the combined 
opinion of the Referee Board, after a most 
thorough examination, a worker has com- 
plicated silicosis he is regarded as totally 
disabled and begins receiving total dis- 
ability payments. It is much more difficult 
to assess the degree of disability in cases 
of simple silicosis. The disease is not 
compensable unless there is “a fibrotic con- 
dition of the lungs sufficient to produce a 
lessened capacity for work”. A worker with 
partial disability commences receiving com- 
pensation payments but is examined by the 
Referee Board at intervals of a year or less 
to determine whether or not the disease is 
progressing. If the degree of disability 
increases, his pension is increased. He is 
advised to change his job and get away 
from further exposure. If he chooses to 
do so, he has the Board’s rehabilitation 
service to assist him in learning a new type 
of work. 

The Commissioner pointed out that there 
is no cure for silicosis. The elimination 
of all silica dust or the application of some 
method to prevent its inhalation would be 
a complete preventative. Various measures 
have been adopted to reduce the dust to 
a minimum. In the mining industry, a 
mechanism is used by which water is 
emitted at or near the point of drilling 
tools, and exhaust fans are used to remove 
the dust caused by drilling or blasting. A 
further preventative has been the use of 
aluminum powder on the theory that if 
the particles of silicon are coated with 
aluminum powder they are not liable to 
cause silicosis. 


The Commissioner heartily supported a 
request that every reasonably possible 
mechanical device should be employed to 
protect workers from silica dust, but did 
not specify any devices. These would 
naturally vary with the work and the 
environment. 

The Commissioner’s recommendations 
under this heading were that “stone 
workers’ or. grinders’ phthisis” should be 
struck out of Schedule 3, and that silicosis 
should be compensable where it occurs in 
mining, as formerly, and also in “every 
process where the workman is subjected to 
the inhalation of silica dust created by 
the nature of the work performed by him 
or others.” Similarly, with respect to 
pneumoconiosis, the industries now specified 
in the Schedule, e.g., quarrying, stone 
cutting and crushing, etc., should be struck 
out and replaced by “every process where 
the worker is subjected to the inhalation 
of dust created by work performed by him 
or others in, upon or by the aid of stone, 
sand or metal or derivatives thereof.” 

[In the general regulations issued by the 
Board in July, 1950, “stone workers’ or 
grinders’ phthisis” was dropped, the Board 
apparently considering the disease to be 
the same as silicosis and pneumoconiosis.] 

The Commissioner set out in his Report 
Section 155 of the Ontario Mining Act 
which requires workmen employed under- 
ground in a mine to be medically examined 
for silicosis at least once a year and to 
obtain a certificate certifying them to be 
free of the disease. He went on to say 
that although he could not, within the 
scope of his inquiry, make a recommenda- 
tion regarding comparable legislation appli- 
cable to industries other than mining in 
which there is silica exposure, he felt that 
both industry and labour would approve 
such legislation. 

[At the 1950 legislative session a Silicosis 
Act was passed. The Act, which was 
proclaimed in effect as of December 2, 1950, 
prohibits the employment of a worker in 
an industrial occupation (other than 
mining) which involves silica exposure 
unless he has a medical certificate.] 

The Commissioner rejected a submission 
on behalf of mine workers that a special 
board including labour representation should 
be set up to review silicosis claims, stating 
that the present system is_ entirely 
adequate. Only experts on the subject 
can determine the presence of compensable 
silicosis and “it would be utter folly to 
give either management or labour any 
voice in determining the question.” 

He also turned down a suggestion that, 
in any industry where silica dust is 
present, heart disease or any disease of the 


respiratory or circulatory systems should 
be considered as industrial diseases. On 
the basis of the medical evidence received, 
there is no relation between silicosis and 
those diseases. 

It was argued that workers who reached 
the age of 60 or 65 before silicosis disabled 
them should not be awarded a pension for 
life since in a few years’ time they would 
normally have to retire. Mr. Justice 
Roach’s comment was as follows:— 

. . . the worker is compensated, not on 
the basis of his full earnings, but only 
on seventy-five per cent thereof. What he 
thereby loses each year is offset by the 
fact that he receives it for the full balance 
of his life, and, by the same token, what 
industry saves by the worker not being 
compensated on the basis of his full 
earnings, is offset by the fact that industry 
pays it for the full balance of the worker's 
life. The fact that the worker is disabled 
by industrial disease when close to his 
retiring age is no different to the case 
where at the same age he is disabled by 
accident. In the latter instance he is 
compensated for life. So should he be 
in the former. 

A related suggestion was to the effect 
that it was anomalous that a worker who 
normally receives a retirement pension at 
65 because he is too old to work should 
at the same time receive compensation 
because he is unable to work. In the 
Commissioner’s opinion, 

it would be a cruel philosophy by the 
application of which a worker who had 
earned a retirement pension by reason of 
years of, service should be deprived of it 
by industry injuring him ... he is entitled 
to both. He has purchased both; the 
retirement pension by years of service ; 
the pension under the Act by being the 
victim of the accident or the disease. 

Representatives of the stove manufac- 
turing industry stated that there is a 
danger of an excessively heavy burden of 
assessment being placed on the industry 
for pensions to silicotics and their depen- 
dants. The Commissioner observed that 
the danger presently exists. Silicosis was 
not recognized as an industrial disease in 
the foundry industry until 1926 and by that 
time there was an accumulation of silicotics 
in the industry. Since silicosis develops 
more slowly in workers in the foundry 
industry than in mining, the burden has 
become heavy in recent years and will 
continue to be so. The average cost per 
silicosis claim, according to the Board, is 
$11,000. Pre-employment and periodical 
examinations, as in the mining industry, 
would have lightened the burden of assess- 
ment by, for instance, preventing workmen 
with some degree of silicosis from coming 
from other provinces and becoming, as the 
disease progressed, a burden on industry in 


Ontario. 
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When silicosis became an _ industrial 
disease in mining, the Board established 
a separate Silicosis Account into which 
assessments are paid and out of which all 
payments for silicosis are made. The 
Board’s policy is to have the balance to 
the credit of the Silicosis Account as nearly 
as possible equal to the estimated out- 
standing liability. To offset severe losses 
in 1945-46 and to take care of a large 
increase in claims, the assessment rate was 
increased. The balance to the credit of 
the account at the end of 1948 was 
$2,071,931.98 against an estimated liability 
on claims then payable of $3,694,870.30. 


Medical Aid 


The Commissioner recommended only 
minor changes with respect to medical aid. 
One was that the term “medical aid” should 
include the aid of chiropodists registered 
under The Chiropody Act, 1944, and that 
drugless practitioners registered either under 
the Drugless Practitioners Act or The 
Chirpody Act should be required to furnish 
reports to the Board. An injured workman 
is entitled to be treated by the drugless 
practitioner of his choice but he is also 
required, if the injury is one of seven days’ 
duration, to submit to an examination by 
a duly qualified doctor. A submission that 
this regulation should not apply where the 
disability was a minor one of less than 14 
days’ duration was rejécted. The Commis- 
sioner also opposed a _ suggestion that 
adherents of the Christian Science Church 
should not be required to submit to 
medical treatmént in order to receive 
benefits under the Act, on the grounds that 
a member of that church may still have 
resort to other means of cure “but not at 
financial cost to the employer or the 
accident fund.” 

The Commissioner commended the Board 
for having established the Malton Con- 
valescent Centre. The patient population 
of the Centre varies from 350 to 400 at 
any given time. A large number come 
from places outside of Toronto, and over 
90 per cent are admitted at the request of 
their attending physician. The whole cost 
of operating the Centre is charged to 
medical aid. 


Rehabilitation 


The Report states that the rehabilitation 
measures taken by the Board, ie. the 
process of lessening or removing physical 
handicaps resulting from injuries, received 
the unstinted endorsation of both employers 
and workmen appearing during the inquiry. 

The diseussions touched on what the 
Commissioner described as “rehabilitation 
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in the broadest sense”, that which is 
provided when an employer takes an 
injured workman back into his employ in 
a capacity in which his physical disability 
is not a handicap. 

The psychological effect on the injured 
workman who is enabled to get back into 
his former industrial surroundings, even 
at a lighter job and less pay but again 
associating with his fellow workmen, is 
unquestionably most beneficial. Physicians 
specializing in industrial medicine are 
unanimous in their opinion that when the 
workman gets back into his former 
surroundings where his thoughts are con- 
centrated on his job rather than on 
himself, his morale is greatly improved 
and is conducive to a hastened recovery. 
It was stated on behalf of industry that 

in some cases employers were prevented by 
the seniority provisions of collective agree- 
ments from providing suitable work for 
the purpose of rehabilitation of a workman 
with a partial disability. 

The suggestion was made, but rejected by 
the Commissioner, that the Act should be 
amended to provide that an employer may 
place an employee in a suitable job, having 
regard to the extent of his recovery, not- 
withstanding the provisions of a collective 
agreement and without affecting the 
seniority provisions of the employee in 
question. Mr. Justice Roach considered that 
the matter was one more properly left to 
collective bargaining than covered by legis- 
lation and that some modification of the 
suggested provision might be included 
among the terms of a collective agreement. 


Accident Prevention 


Some of the more important recom- 
mendations of the Report have to do with 
accident prevention. The Commissioner 
found the present provisions of the Act 
dealing with accident prevention inade- 
quate and in need of revision. 

_ Since accident prevention is of common 
interest to both employers and workmen 
it would seem logical that they should 
both actively participate in any organized 
system the purpose of which is to lessen 
industrial accidents. As between the two 
groups, it seems to me that the workmen 
are much more vitally interested than the 
employers. If a workman is maimed in 
an industry, the employer has to pay the 
compensation but no monetary allowance 
can ever adequately compensate a work- 
man who has to go through the balance 
of his life minus an eye, or a hand or 
some other member. 


He criticized the present system in that 
it does not provide any means which will 
ensure the active participation of labour 
in accident prevention work. 

In Mr. Justice Roach’s opinion, any 
completely organized system of accident 
prevention should include committees of — 


employers and workmen at plant level. 
Such committees should be given specific 
duties and required to report periodically 
to the Board. He recommended, therefore, 
that the Board should issue a regulation 
requiring an accident prevention committee 
to be set up in every undertaking in which 
there are 20 or more workmen. This is 
the requirement in British Columbia. In 
Alberta, a committee must be established 
where 10 or more workmen are employed. 

Secondly, the Commissioner found that 
the relationship between the Board and the 
eight industrial accident prevention associa- 
tions which have been formed by employers 
in the Province and approved by the Board 
is “much too remote.” 

There is no statutory obligation on any 
of those associations to report to any- 
one... There is no statutory obligation 
on them to continue to function and the 
extent to which they function is their own 
business . . . if any one of them ceased to 
function tomorrow there are no provisions 
in the Act for the carrying on of the 
important work of accident prevention. 


The Commissioner was strongly of the 
opinion that “a completely organized system 
for accident prevention requires a cdde of 
accident, prevention regulations which shall 
constitute the minimum, and for the breach 
of which adequate penalties may be 
imposed.” He recommended, therefore, 
that the whole subject of accident pre- 
vention in all the industries in Schedule 1 


(except mining which is covered by the . 


Mining Act) should be under the direct 
jurisdiction of the Board, and that sections 
similar to those in the British Columbia 
Act giving the Board wide powers should 
be incorporated in the Ontario Act. He 
further proposed that the Board might 
adopt any accident prevention association 
as its agent to carry out such administra- 
tive duties as the Board may prescribe. 


Merit Rating 


Under the present system, the assessment 
rate levied upon employers in each. class 
is based upon the accident experience of 
the industries within the class. No dis- 
tinction is made between the employer who 
has a‘favourable accident record and the 
one who has not. The Act has since 1917 
permitted a system of merit rating to be 
adopted, if deemed proper by the Board, 
and until 1938 various systems were tried 
but none proved satisfactory. 

Labour spokesmen opposed any merit- 
rating system, as did some representatives 
of industry. Others advocated the adoption 
of some such plan arguing that the 
employer who has a favourable accident 
record is, in effect, punished by the bad 


record of other employers in the same 
class. This group stated that they had 
experts studying the problem and _ the 
Board expressed its willingness to study any 
system which might be submitted to it. 
The Commissioner, quoting the words 
of Mr. Justice Middleton, pointed out 
there were some dangers involved:— 
Great care would have to be taken in 
the application of any such merit-rating 
system because the whole principle o1 
collective liability is based upon the 
doctrine of average. It is not enough that 
for a year, or even a short series of years, 
a particular factory escapes having any 
serious accident. The whole principle is 
that the fortunate must bear some portion 
of the burden of the unfortunate. This is 
illustrated in fire insurance. The rate is 
fixed having regard to experience, but no 
householder ever expects to receive fire 
insurance at a reduced premium simply 
because he has carried insurance for so 
many years and never had a fire. 


Assessments 


It was alleged by one employer that he 
was being assessed at too high a rate in 
respect of his clerical staff, having regard 
to rates in the same location on other 
employers in respect of their clerical staff. 
Mr. Justice Roach explained the Board’s 
practice which he considered reasonable 
and practical in view of the varied con- 
ditions which may exist. This is that an 
industry is assessed as a unit. The various 
types of occupation carried on are not 
segregated. The assessment rate is fixed 
with respect to an industry as one of a 
class having regard to the accident experi- 
ence in the class and it is applicable to all 
employees of the employer, whether factory 
employees or office employees. 

Another problem discussed was that of 
double assessments which are payable by 
an employer whose chief place of business 
is in Ontario and whose employees are 
temporarily sent to work out of Ontario 
In such case, the employer is assessed in 
both jurisdictions. In the event of an 
accident, the workman may elect in which 
jurisdiction he will claim compensation. and 
he will naturally elect to claim compensa- 
tion under the Act which contains the 
more generous provisions. “Thus although 
the employer is subjected to double assess- 
ment the injured employee or his depen- 
dants obtain only single coverage. This 
obviously places an unfair burden on the 
employer.” The Report recommends that 
a provision (comparable to that contained 
in the Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, 
Newfoundland and Saskatchewan Acts) be 
added to the Act permitting the Board to 
arrange with the Board of any other proy- 
ince to avoid duplication of assessments in 
such circumstances. 
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Section 5 (6) which makes an employer 
individually liable to pay the compensa- 
tion when he has not “fully contributed 
to the Accident Fund in respect of all the 
wages” of his workmen on the job out of 
Ontario seemed to the Commissioner to 
be in conflict with other provisions of the 
Act. This section was not in the Act as 
drafted by Chief Justice Meredith but was 
introduced in 1915. Compensation is paid 
out of the Accident Fund to the workmen 
of am employer in Schedule 1 who is in 
default in paying his assessments. In the 
same way it should be paid where an 
accident happens out of Ontario. It was 
suggested that subsection 6 was in the 
nature of a penalty, but the Commissioner 
observed that penalties for failure to pay 
assessments were elsewhere provided for in 
the Act. 


Third Party Liability 

Mr. Justice Roach indicated certain 
defects with respect to the provisions under 
which an injured workman or his depend- 
ants have a right of action agaist some 
person other tham his employer. In such 
case, he or they may elect to claim com- 
pensation or to sue the third party for 
damages. 

If he elects to sue, and recovers less 
than the amount of compensation to which 
he would be entitled, he must be paid the 
difference as compensation. 

If, on the other hand, the workman 
claims compensation, the employer if he is 
individually liable to pay it, or the Board 
if the compensation is payable out of the 
Accident Fund, may sue the third party 
to recover the damages which the work- 
man could have recovered if he had sued 
instead of claiming compensation. In the 
latter case, the employer or Board may 
sue for two items of damages, namely, the 
workman’s pain and suffering and his full 
loss of earnings, and under the Act may 
retain both. The Commissioner considered 
that an employer should not be permitted 
to retain anything over and above the 
amount which the accident had cost him 
by way of compensation. It was unfair 
for an employer to recoup his losses im one 
case at the expense of the workman in 
another. 

Secondly, a workman may, without 
bringing an action, settle with the third 
party for less than the amount he would 
have received as compensation. The 
employer or Board being liable for the 
difference is unjustly burdened by having 
to pay a portion of the third party’s 
real liability. 

To remedy these defects, the Commis- 
sioner proposed an amendment providing 
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that no settlement may be made (except 
where the amount of the proposed settle- 
ment is less than $300) without the 
approval of a judge of the Supreme Court. 
If the settlement is approved, the judge 
shall determine what part of the total is 
in respect of the workman’s (1) pain 
and suffering; (2) out-of-pocket expenses; 
(3) loss of earnings both present and 
prospective. 

Further, if the workman or his depen- 
dants elect to claim compensation, the 
employer if individually liable or the 
Board may but shall not be required to 
bring an action against the person at fault, 
and any sum recovered over and above 
the compensation payable and the costs 
of medical aid and rehabilitation and the 
costs of the action should be paid over 
to the workman or his dependants, upon 
their releasing the Board from any further 
obligation to pay compensation. If the 
workman should decline to release the 
Board from further responsibility, the full 
amount recovered should form part of the 
Accident Fund, or where the action is 
brought by the employer might be retained 
by him, 


Abolition of Schedule 2 


Industries in Schedule 1 are collectively 
liable to pay compensation while indus- 
tries in Schedule 2 are individually liable. 
So far as the operation of the Act is 
concerned, that is the only difference 
between them. 

The Commissioner would not accept the 
suggestion that Schedule 2 should be 
abolished, stating that in the light of the 
experience and wishes of the employers in 
Schedule 2 and the contentment of the 
great majority of their employees it would 
be folly to transfer industries from Schedule 
2 to Schedule 1 or to eliminate Schedule 2 
entirely by transferring all industries to 
Schedule 1. 

Quoting the 1932 Report of Mr. Justice 
Middleton that the workman’s real com- 
plaint in the matter is based on a 
psychological phenomenon in that in 
Schedule 2 his claim is made against an 
individual company as contrasted with the 
claims that are made in Schedule 1 indus- 
tries against an impersonal fund, the 
Commissioner remarked that the “psycho- 
logical phenomenon” was not sufficient 
justification for interfering with a system 
that had worked well for 35 years. 


Commutation of Periodical Payments 
by Employers in Schedule 2 

The Act permits an employer in Schedule 
2 who is individually liable to make a 
weekly or other periodical payment of 


compensation to apply to the Board to 
allow his lability to be commuted by the 
payment of a lump sum equal to 75 per 
cent of the annual value of the weekly or 
other periodical payment. The Commis- 
sioner considered that an employer who 
desires to pay to the Board 100 per cent 
of the present value of the payments in- 
stead of 75 per cent should be allowed to 
do so, and suggested an amendment 
accordingly. 


Appeals from the Board 

The Commissioner rejected a suggestion 
that there should be a limited right of 
appeal to the courts from*decisions of the 
Board, noting that after 35 years’ experi- 
ence labour and management were unani- 
mous in: not wishing any change in this 
feature of the Act. 


Composition of the Board 


Several submissions were made regarding 
the composition of the Board, e.g. that its 
members should be increased from three 
to five, but. the Commissioner did not 
favour any change. He pointed out that 
Board members occupy a position in very 
many respects comparable to that occupied 
by a judge in the courts of the Province. 
A Board member “may have been appointed 
from the ranks of industry or labour but 
once he is appointed he owes allegiance 
to no group.” 

The Board as presently constituted, in 
my opinion, is as well balanced as it is 
possible to’ haye it, a member formerly 
associated with industry, a member form- 
erly associated with labour, and a member 
of the medical profession. 


Annual Reports of the Board 


Several complaints were made that the 
annual reports of the Board since 1943 
have not been sufficiently extensive. This 
was largely due to the fact that the Act 
formerly required the report to be filed by 
January 15 and the Board’s fiscal year ends 
on December 31, leaving only two weeks 
for its preparation. The Board informed 
the Commissioner that it was giving con- 
sideration to these complaints. 


Investments 


Under the Act the Board is authorized 
to invest any accumulated funds in securi- 
ties issued by the Province of Ontario or 
by the Dominion Government or in securi- 
ties the payment of which is guaranteed 
by either of these Governments. The 
Report recommends against any further 
extension of the investment powers of the 
Board. 


Procedure Concerning Amendments 


Mr. Justice Roach included in his Report 
an excerpt from the brief of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers Association urging that 
employers should be given an opportunity 
of studying and making representations 
with respect to any important proposed 
changes in the Act, and that Ontario should 
have periodical reviews of the Act by a 
judicial commissioner. In some provinces, 
e.g. Alberta and Saskatchewan, it is the 
practice to open the Act for review 
periodicaliy, usually every four or five years, 


(Concluded From Page 302) 


vegetables offset seasonal declines in eggs and oranges . . . Wholesale prices 
of industrial materials were firmer again in February, and the composite 
index for 30 commodities moved up to 212-3 for the week of February 23, 
from 207-3 on January 26 . . . The number of new dwelling units completed 
in Canada (excluding Newfoundland) last year was slightly lower than in 
1949, while the number of starts was larger. The carryover of dwellings 
in various stages of construction at the end of 1950 was therefore somewhat 
greater than a year earlier . . . During the first 11 months of 1950, shipments 
of primary steel. shapes totalled, 2,582,617 tons as against 2,473,907 in the 
same period of 1949. . . . Canada’s total domestic exports during January 
were substantially higher in value than a year ago, and, contraray to the 
usual trend, only slightly down from the high levels of the closing months of 
the previous year. Most of the gain over January 1950 was due to another 
marked rise in the value of shipments to the United States. Domestic exports 
to all countries in the month were valued at $285,100,000, an increase of 29 


per cent over the figure for January a year ago. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS OF 
LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS IN QUEBEC 


Early in January, the Hon. Maurice Duplessis, Premier of 


Quebec, 


received delegations 


from the Quebec Provineial 


Federation of Labour (TLC), the.Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, and the Quebec Joint Legislative 


Committee of the 


Railway Transportation 


Brotherhoods. 


- Summarized below are the briefs of the three organizations, and 
the reply of Mr. Duplessis. 


Quebec Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) 


The Quebec Provincial Federation of 
Labour (TLC-AFL) submitted its annual 
brief to the provincial Cabinet on January 
9, 1951. The delegation was headed by Mr. 
Marcel Francq, President of the Federa- 
tion,! who read the brief. 

The brief opened with a request by the 
Federation that provincial authorities be 
technically prepared to assume rent con- 
trols as soon as federal controls are lifted. 

Dealing with labour legislation, the 
Federation requested that the Government, 
in codifying labour laws, draw its inspira- 
tion from the proposed Labour Code 
submitted recently by the Superior Labour 
Couneil. 

The Federation congratulated the Gov- 
ernment on the recent increase in the 
provincial minimum wage. 

A further request concerned free school- 
books. The Federation expressed regret 
that this question is left to the discretion 
of school boards and demanded compulsory 
application. 

Other requests made by the Federation 
dealt’ with compulsory notice of dismissal, 
a shorter work week, remuneration of arbi- 
tration board members in cases involving 
unfair dismissal of municipal and. school- 
board employees, abolition of the sales tax, 
old age pensions, forest protection, indus- 
trial accident prevention, compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance, level railroad crossings, 
welders’ and pipefitters’ permits, fire protec- 
tion, remuneration of jury members and 
witnesses in courts of justice, elimination 
of home work, racial intolerance, payment 
of subsidies on milk, and loss of tools on 
construction works. i 

The Federation of Labour went on record 
as favouring the establishment of a pro- 
vincial lottery, to be administered by a 


1 Appointed recently as labour member of the 
Labour Relations Board of the Province of 


Quebec. 
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committee of leading citizens selected 
outside of political groups, the revenues 
deriving therefrom to be devoted exclu- 
sively to the improvement of social 
services. 


Labour Code 


The Federation endorsed the proposed 
Labour Code prepared by the Superior 
Labour Council, and recently submitted to 
the Premier. The proposed Code was 
drawn up after extensive study within the 
Council, «a tripartite body which brings 
together representatives of the main indus- 
trial and labour organizations, as well as 
sociologists and Government representatives 
who present the people’s point of view. 
The Federation expressed the hope that the 
Government would consider these proposals 
and introduce a Labour Code at an early 
session. 

The Federation stated it would hke to 
see its affiliated unions, “nearly all of which 
have been in existence in the Province for 
more than 60 years” granted legal recogni- 
tion by the Government. 


Minimum Wages 


The Federation expressed appreciation of 
the Government’s recent decision to in- 
crease minimum wages, but did not think 
the 20 per cent increase sufficient, and 
requested the Government to consider a 
further increase as soon as possible, that 
would fully compensate for the rise in the 
cost of living. 

The brief reiterated requests made” last 
year concerning Ordinance No. 4. “We 
still believe,” it stated, “that this General 
Ordinance, covering industry and commerce 
as a whole, has been of great service to the 
workers of the Province in the past. But 
because of the accelerated development and 
diversification of our industry and com- 
merce, the Ordinance does not quite meet 
the requirements of present-day conditions.” 


oe 


The Federation favouréd, in principle, 
eliminating industrial zones completely. It 
realized, however, that such a step presents 
certain difficulties at the present time. The 
Ordinance as it now stands tends to create 
a class of under-privileged persons in certain 
zones, it said. “The grouping of enterprises 
by industry and locality, instead of by 
zones, taking into consideration the nature 
of the industry and the competition which 
may exist between one locality and another, 
would, we believe, remedy the present 
situation.” 


Notice of Dismissal 


The Federation again deplored the fact 
that the only way of establishing notice of 
dismissal is through court procedure. Such 
a situation threatens to burden the rolls of 
the Magistrate’s Court and create a “bottle- 
neck,” it pointed out. The brief urged the 
passing of an Ordinance, through the 
medium of the Minimum Wage Act, along 
the lines of Ordinance No. 3 (paid vaca- 
tions), stipulating that all employers must 
serve notice of dismissal based on the 
employee’s payroll period. 


Hours of Work 


The brief again asked for the establish- 
ment of a shorter work week. “The tempo 
of industry today, the speed at which 
employees must work, and the close con- 
centration demanded by precision opera- 
tions, are all causes of increased fatigue, 
and in order to safeguard the health of 
workers, hours of work should be short- 
ened.” The Federation was of the opinion 
that the 40-hour week is now sufficiently 
generally established for the Minimum 
Wage Board to amend its Ordinances 


accordingly. 


Municipal and School 
Corporation Employees 


While recognizing that the autonomy of 
municipal and school corporations must be 
safeguarded, the brief expressed the view 
that it should be possible, without impair- 
ing the powers of such corporations, to 
protect their employees against suspension 
and unjust dismissal. The Federation 
suggested that the Government should set 
up @ permanent arbitration board to rule 
upon such disputes, whose decisions would 
be final and without appeal; the tribunal to 
be composed of three members—a judge 
appointed by the Government, and two 
arbitrators nominated by the corporations 
and the unions concerned, respectively. 


Rent Controls 


“Tf federal controls are abolished and are 
not replaced by any other control, the 
result on workers’ family budgets will be 
disastrous,” the brief declared. Abolition of 
all control would bring urgent demands 
from the workers for wage increases, it 
warned. 

The Federation requested the Provincial 
Cabinet to give the problem “all the atten- 
tion it deserves and, in view of the unten- 
able conditions in which the workers would 
find themselves, to take such action as 
might be necessary, and thus avoid the 
bitter results of social unrest.” 


Housing Co-operatives 


The Federation declared that the housing 
problem would only be solved in the 
Province when the provincial Government 
agrees to grant substantial loans to respon- 
sible organizations, such as housing co- 
operatives, that would enable them to build 
at a faster rate than at present. It 
suggested that the Government give special 
consideration to housing co-operatives, and’ 
that for units costing not more than $800 
per unit the Government should grant «a 
loan, similar to the farm loan, covering the 
total cost of construction, less labour. 

The brief also recommended that labour 
representatives be appointed to the Housing 
Investigation Commission. 


Education 


The Federation expressed regret that the 
Government had decided to leave the ques- 
tion of granting free school-books to the 
discretion of the school-boards. A great 
number of corporations, the brief remarked, 
have decided to continue availing them- 
selves of this right. On the other hand, 
it stated, some corporations have done 
away with this practice, thereby placing the 
children attending their schools at a dis- 
advantage. The Federation urged the 
Government to again make compulsory the 
granting of free school-books, and to in- 
crease the number and amount of scholar- 
ships for children of working families. 


Abolition of Sales Tax 


The Federation requested abolition of the 
two per cent provincial sales tax. This, it 
pointed out, would benefit not only all 
taxpayers in the Province, but would: also 
afford relief to people living in urban 
centres who are more heavily burdened by 
municipal taxes. The brief further sug- 
gested that the five per cent tax on patent 
medicines be abolished. 
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Old Age Pensions 


The Federation urged the Provincial 
Government, in its negotiations with the 
Federal Government, to do its utmost to 
ensure that “our older persons be provided 
pensions to such amount as will make 
allowance for the considerable rise in the 
cost of living, and at an age which more 
closely coincides with that at which it 
becomes impossible for a worker to find 
employment.” 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Among other suggested amendments to 
this Act, the Federation of Labour advo- 
cated, as an ultimate objective, a uniform 
compensation rate equal to 100 per cent of 
the injured worker’s earnings, by inter- 
provincial agreement. It recommended that 
in the meantime the Quebec Government 
increase, as early as possible, the rate of 
compensation to 75 per cent of the injured 
workman’s earnings. It also requested that 
the application of the Act be extended to 
all trades and services, to all industrial 
diseases and accidents due to the nature of 
the work, and that compensation be paid 


from the date of accident or disability with- 
out any waiting period. 


Prevention of Accidents 


The brief again urged that inspectors of 
the Industrial and Commercial Establish- 
ments Inspection Service be brought under 
the jurisdiction of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, and that they be required to 
take an intensive course on industrial 
safety and hygiene. 


Automobile Insurance 


It was the opinion of the Federation that 
automobile licences should be granted only 
to those persons who can prove that they 
hold automobile insurance policies. 

The brief proposed that the driving 
licence of a person arrested for driving 
while under the influence of liquor be 
suspended for one year for a first offence, 
five years for a second offence, and life 
suspension for a third offence. 

The Federation also urged the Provincial 
Government to amend the Motor Vehicles 
Act to make illegal the driving of a vehicle 
by the same operator for more than 10 
consecutive hours in 24. 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


On January 10, 1951, the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour  sub- 
mitted its annual brief to the Quebec 
Provincial Government. The delegation 
was headed by Mr. Gérard Picard, General 
President, and included the principal Vice- 
Presidents of the Confederation and the 
Secretary-General, Mr. Jean Marchand, 
who read the brief. The Hon. Antonio 
Barrette, Minister of Labour, introduced 
the delegation to the Premier, the Hon. 
Maurice Duplessis, and members of the 
Provincial Cabinet. 

The brief first reviewed some of the out- 
standing events of 1950, such as_ the 
publication of the joint letter of the 
Bishops of Quebec on the labour problem, 
the Federal-Provincial conference on con- 
stitutional questions, the decision of the 
Federal Government to withdraw from the 
field of rent control, and the submission to 
the Premier of the Province, by the 
Superior Labour Council, of a series of 
recommendations on labour legislation. 


Taxation Reforms 


With regard to taxation reforms, the 
CCCL felt that federal and provincial 
powers should be more specifically defined, 
and that methods of collection should be 
simplified. 
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“The best safeguard of provincial 
autonomy,” the brief stated, “is contained 
principally in the constitutional guarantees 
with regard to the French language, the 
Catholic religion, and education. | Any 
taxation plam must meet these — basic 
requirements.” ‘The CCCL again declared 
“that the greatest error which could be 
made would be to allow the century-old 
rights of the French-speaking Canadians 
and their social and economic welfare to 
come into conflict.” 


Old Age Pensions 


The brief was devoted mainly to the 
question of old age pensions, and contained 
an explanation of the three-way pension 
plan adopted at the last CCCL annual 
convention held at Sherbrooke in Sep- 
tember (L.G., Nov., 1950, p. 1820). 

The CCCL again suggested that con- 
sultative councils be set up to supervise 
the application of the Act, and to ensure 
the payment, of pensions to all persons 
entitled to them. 

The brief referred to the Marsh social 
security plan, and to the belief of its author 
that as regards eligibility, “the means test, 
even should it become more liberal, would 
still hold the stigma of public charity, 
penalize economy, and encourage fraud.” 


Rent Control 


The brief requested the Government to 
take over rent control at once, in the 
interest of the small wage-earners and their 
families. Because of the announcement 
made the previous day by the Hon. 
Maurice Duplessis to the Quebec Provincial 
Federation, that he would introduce a 
rental control Bill at the reopening of the 
session, this question was not discussed. 


Labour Code 


The brief pointed out that the Superior 
Labour Council had last year prepared a 
series of recommendations concerning labour 
legislation in the Province of Quebec, and 
requested that a special committee of the 
Legislative Assembly be established to 
study any legislation proposed, and to hear 
representations from all interested parties. 
“In any case,” the brief stated, “the recom- 
mended code should not be amended 
without consulting the Council.” 


Professional Corporations 


The brief made reference to the creation, 
under special laws,.in the course of the 
year, of a number of new “professional 
organizations,’ which, “in the name of 
public interest,’ are granted almost abso- 
lute control over the practice of their 
particular trade or profession. The CCCL 
called the attention of the Government to 
certain privileges which are obtainable by 
these organizations, stating that they con- 
stitute an encroachment on the field of 
collective bargaining, and that “these 
corporations have not as their object the 
establishing of well-ordered relations 
between employers and employees.” 

The Confederation voiced its objection 
to the recognition of these corporations, or 
their branches, by the Labour Relations 
Board, and to their determining the con- 
ditions of work of their members. Objec- 
tion was also taken to the fact that such 
corporations are permitted by law to fix 
fees to their clients and to enter into price 
agreements. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BRIEF 


Apart from the questions of general 
interest dealt with in the main brief, the 
CCCL submitted to the Premier and the 
Cabinet, various resolutions, most of which 
were adopted at the last annual convention. 


Housing 


The supplementary brief requested a 
“progressive and generous” policy in the 
matter of family homes, and close co- 


operation by all, to improve the lot of 
tenants and increase the number of small 
property owners. 

The greatest difficulty, the brief noted, 
arises from the fact that low-income 
workers do not have the required initial 
payment for the purchase of a lot, or for 
carrying out the work to the point where 
they will be entitled to the benefits pro- 
vided under existing legislation. 

The brief mentioned that the annual 
meeting had approved the proposals of the 
Federation of Housing Co-operatives of the 
Province of Quebec (L.G., April, 1950, 
p. 467), suggesting that a contribution be 
made from public funds as follows: 25 per 
cent from the municipalities, 374 per cent 
from the Provincial Government, and 374 
per cent from the Federal Government. 

The CCCL suggested that an agency be 
appointed by the Provincial Government, 
with sufficient funds, to discount mortgages 
held by French-Canadian financial institu- 
tions, whenever the need arises, so that 
credit unions (caisses populaires) and other 
loan institutions might be able to provide 
the necessary financial assistance to future 
property owners. The ideal method, how- 
ever, the brief pointed out, would be for 
the Government itself to grant loans to 
individuals and to housing co-operatives, 
through an appropriate agency. 


Professional Syndicates Act 


The CCCL proposed that the incorpora- 
tion of workers’ syndicates under the 
Professional Syndicates Act be made 
compulsory, in order that they may benefit 
by existing legislation and enjoy the 
privilege of representation on public bodies. 
The Federation also recommended that the 
Professional Syndicates Act be amended to 
facilitate the incorporation of all workers’ 
professional syndicates; that the number 
of persons necessary for the incorporation 
of a professional syndicate be reduced from 
twenty to fifteen; that all professional 
syndicates duly incorporated be listed in a 
special register at the Department of 
Labour; and that the administration of the 
Act be entrusted to the Minister of Labour. 


Labour Relations and 
Trade Disputes Act 


The Confederation proposed, among 
other amendments, that the Labour Rela- 
tions Act be made applicable to professional 
workers employed exclusively by munici- 
palities, and also to foremen who wish to 
bargain collectively with their employers; 
that no certification be granted until the 
organization has proved that it has no 
affiliation with any organization in which 
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the employer has a part, and that it is 
affiliated to.a recognized labour organiza- 
tion; that the Labour Relations Board 
should not be authorized to certify any 
association of employers; and that any 
associations established by or dominated by 
employers or their agents be prohibited. 

The brief suggested that the date of 
application of arbitration decisions should 
be determined by law, as follows: from 
the normal expiry date of the former 
collective agreement, if such an agreement 
existed, or, where no previous agreement 
existed, from the expiry date of the notice 
required by law for the opening of 
negotiations. 

The Confederation also requested that in 
ithe case where an employer, after the 
signing of a collective agreement, consigns 
the work to sub-contractors, he should be 
held responsible for seeing that the rates of 
wages and conditions of work specified in 
the collective agreement are adhered to, in 
the same way as in the case of an order 
made under the Collective Agreement Act. 

The brief further urged amendment of 
the Act empowering the Labour Relations 
Board to take action in cases of violation 
of the Labour Relations Act, or the Dis- 
putes Between Public Services and Their 
Kmployees Act, and that when a strike has 
been legally called, all the workers in the 
collective bargaining unit should be com- 
pelled to participate in it. 


Collective Agreement Act 


The CCCL requested that the Collective 
Agreement Act should apply to all public 
bodies; that the Minister of Labour should 
not amend an Order, or a request for an 
Order, without first consulting the interested 
parties; and that the Minister restore in 
the Collective Agreement Act those clauses 
wihch have been taken out, especially in 
districts where apprenticeship centres are in 
operation. 

The brief urged, among other suggested 
amendments to the Act, that in the case of 
an order relating to the construction 
industry, collective bargaining should be 
made compulsory, and that the contracting 
parties should have the right to concilia- 
tion and arbitration, in the consideration of 
amendments to the Order, independent of 
union recognition; also that strikes and 
lockouts may be resorted to after fourteen 
days following the arbitrator’s decision. 

The Confederation requested that the 
Cities and Towns Act, the Municipal Code, 
the Public Education Act, and the Parish 
Councils Act, be amended so as to indicate 
clearly that corporations existing by virtue 
of these Acts have power to sign collective 
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agreements with trade unions, and that 
they may be brought under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act by 
decree, if they are not signatories to the 
agreement. 

The brief recommended that the retro- 
active effect of collective agreements be 
made binding from the normal date of 
renewal; that higher fines be imposed for 
employers who contravene the law by 
employing too many apprentices in propor- 
tion to the number of journeymen; and 
that. the Department of Labour carry out 
a suitable propaganda campaign to inform 
the public as to the distinctions to be 
drawn between syndicates and parity 
committees. 


The right to strike 


The CCCL requested that injunctions 
against an association of workers who call 
a strike upon termination of proceedings 
and time limits provided by the present 
Act be prohibited; and that. during the 
entire duration of the strike the establish- 
ment concerned be required to close its 
doors, if all the workers, within the meaning 
of the Act, are represented by the associa- 
tion or associations declaring the strike; 
and in cases where only a group of 
employees of an establishment are on 
strike, that the establishment concerned be 
prohibited from pursuing any of the 
activities generally practised by the workers 
involved (L.G., Nov., 1950, p. 1831). 

The Confederation also requested that all 
picketing be prohibited for the duration 
of the strike, and that an employer be 
restrained from retaliating against the 
strikers when they return to work. 

The brief suggested that as a last resort, 
the Government might take over tempor- 
arily the establishment or establishments in 
which the strike occurs, the Government 
assuming all the responsibilities of manage- 
ment in negotiating with the workers’ 
organization a collective agreement, which 
would bind the employer in the same way 
as if he himself had negotiated and brought 
about such an agreement. 


Minimum Wages 


The CCCL requested an amendment to 
ihe Minimum Wage Act to provide for a 
wage bonus for night workers; and that the 
minimum wage throughout the Province be 
established at seventy-five cents per hour, 
with other rates established by orders of 
the Minimum Wage Board _ increased 
proportionately. 

The Confederation also requested that a 
35-hour work week be established under the 
Minimum Wage Act for women and girls, 
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and. a 40-hour week for male workers, and 
that workers affected by the reduced work 
week should receive wage increases so that 
their income will in no way be diminished. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


In regard to Workmen’s Compensation, 
the brief urged that the Commission be 
responsible for the re-establishment of 
injured workmen and victims of industrial 
diseases, and that workers suffering from 
dermatoses, silicosis, asbestosis, and similar 
industrial diseases, who are placed in other 
occupations, should receive compensation 
when the wage paid in the new occupation 
is less than they would receive if able to 
follow their regular occupation. The Con- 
federation also asked that decisions of the 
Commission should not be regarded as 
final, but that claimants should have the 
right to appeal, without cost, to the Superior 
Labour Council. In addition, the Con- 
federation requested that all employers, 
including hospitals, religious institutions, 
and school-boards, be brought under the 
scope of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

The brief urged the establishment by the 
government of medical clinics in mining 
and industrial centres, and the appoint- 
ment of a permanent Commission physician 
to each clinic, so that all workmen might 
receive free examinations periodically. The 
Confederation further proposed that the 
entire population of a given community be 
given the privilege of having an examina- 
tion when a mobile clinic visits the com- 
munity, independent from examinations 
that may be given in an industrial plant. 

It was also requested that the Govern- 
ment should add to existing health units an 
industrial clinic, under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Labour, and appoint on 
it, on the request of each central council, 
a physician having no connections with any 
company. 

The CCCL recommended that special 
grants be made to the medical faculties of 
our universities, to enable them to under- 
take scientific research on asbestosis, to 
give to the medical world precise informa- 
tion on this disease, on the possibility of 
correct diagnosis, and on the method of 
treatment. 


Schools of Apprenticeship 


The brief urged that the Government take 
the necessary steps to establish apprentice- 
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ship schools in average-sized towns, and to 
provide the necessary equipment in such 
schools so that practical training on a 
wider scale may be given in the plumbing 
and pipefitting trades. In this connection, 
it suggested that the Aid to Youth Act be 
made applicable to the apprenticeship 
centres. 


Public Education 


The CCCL was of the opinion that 
education should be made compulsory up 
to the age of 16, and favoured free text- 
books. It expressed a desire for secondary 
and university education to be made more 
readily available to the less fortunate 
classes of society. 


Needy Mothers and Wives, 
and the Blind 


The brief urged that allowances for 
mothers and the blind be increased by $10 
a month at least, and suggested that the 
Mothers’ Allowances Act be extended to 
cover needy mothers and wives who are 
not entitled to old age pensions. At the 
present time, the brief states, needy wives 
without children, and needy mothers with- 
out dependents, have no benefits under 
the Act. 


Immigration 


In the field of immigration, the CCCL 
asked that the Quebec Provincial Govern- 
ment make annual grants to private organ- 
izations concerned with securing immigrants 
sympathetic to French-Canadian aims. 


Company Towns 


The CCCL expressed the view that the 
establishment of “company towns” should 
be strictly forbidden. “This system is anti- 
democratic,” the brief stated. 

Other recommendations put forward in- 
cluded: .abolition of the 4 per cent 
provincial-municipal tax on all articles; 
compulsory automobile insurance; continua- 
tion by the Government of the develop- 
ment of water power in the Province; 
tightening of supervision over lumbering 
wastage and indiscriminate depletion of our 
forests; elimination of level crossings; and 
prohibition of the sale of immoral pub- 
lications. 

The CCCL again declared itself in favour 
of the establishment of a provincial lottery. 
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Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 


The Quebec Joint Legislative Committee 
of the Railway Transportation Brother- 
hoods submitted its annual brief to the 
Premier, the Hon. Maurice Duplessis, and 
members of his Cabinet on January 10, 1951. 
The delegation included Mr. J. P. St-Pierre, 
Chairman, representing the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; Mr. 
A. Vincent, Vice-Chairman, representing the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; Mr. 
W. A. Allan, representing the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance-of-Way Employees; and 
Mr. E. Messier, representing the Order of 
Railway Telegraphers of America. 


Education and Immigration 


Following a statement on the “keen 
interest” taken by the railway workers in 
the home and community life of their 
fellow citizens, and in improving the 
educational opportunities of the younger 
citizens, the Committee recommended that 
the two official languages, French and 
English, be taught in all of the elementary 
school grades, not later than the third 
grade; that the costs of elementary educa- 
tion of immigrants, old and young, should 
not be borne entirely by the Province, but 
that the Federal Government should bear 
its share; and that the question of 
uniformity of all school text-books should 
be studied, with a view to reducing the 
cost of elementary education. 


Health Insurance 


The Railway Brotherhoods requested the 
Provincial Government to take part in the 
National Health Program initiated in May, 
1949, “a program which prepares the way 
for a National Scheme of Health Insur- 
ance,” by availing itself of the grants now 
available to the provinces for the following 
purposes: health survey, tuberculosis con- 
trol, mental health care, venereal disease 
control, aid to crippled children, profes- 
sional training, public health research, 
control of cancer, and hospital construction. 


Public Safety 


The railway workers recommended new 
safety regulations to eliminate as much as 
possible road hazards and accidents The 
memorandum suggested, among other 
recommendations, that all drivers of motor 
vehicles be required to pass a qualifying 
examination; that buses, trucks, trailers 
and automobiles be subject to a periodical 
mechanical inspection; that not more than 
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one trailer be permitted to be operated by 
any motor vehicle; and that distinguishing 
tail lights be displayed on all trailers. 


Level Crossings 


The Committee referred to previous 
representations on the subject of level 
crossings, and restated the special interest 
taken by railwaymen in the question of 
the abolition and protection of level cross- 
ings. To reduce hazards at level crossings 
of highways and railways, the railway 
workers recommended separating the two 
means of transport, either by the construc- 
tion of overhead or under-pass crossings, 
or by re-location of the highways, and again 
urged that in new construction or re-location 
of highways, where the traffic warrants such 
a measure and engineering possibilities 
permit, all level crossings be eliminated. 

The memorandum made reference to the 
responsibility of the Federal authorities in 
this field which, it pointed out, are limited 
to the provision of warning-signals within 
the limits of the railway right-of-way, and 
urged the Provincial Government to erect 
on all highways, at appropriate locations, 
at least 300 feet from the crossings and 
on each side of the right-of-way, an advance 
warning reflector sign. ; 


Old Age Pensions 


The Committee expressed hope that 
Federal-Provincial agreement would be 
reached, so that old age pensioners in 
Quebec might benefit by increased monthly 
allowances. It was recommended that the 
qualifying age be reduced to 65 years; that 
the monthly benefit be not less than $50; 
that the means test be abolished, with the 
proviso that all persons whose income 
exceeds $3,000 be subjected, in as much as 
the surplus is concerned, to’ the provisions 
of the Federal Income Tax Act. Such a 
policy, it was observed, would follow the 
same principles as now apply under the 
Family Allowances Act. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The memorandum acknowledged that the 
decisions of the Commission are “abso- 
lutely fair within the limitations of the 
Act,” but suggested certain amendments to 
ensure application of the Act to workers 
learning a trade who are not considered as 
apprentices; also that an injured workman 


should not be required to wait longer than 
three days to qualify for compensation; 
that the reporting of accidents should not 
be unduly delayed; and that the scale of 
compensation should be raised to 75 per 
cent of the wages. 

The Railway Brotherhoods asked that 
the Act be amended to allow the Commis- 
sion to prepare a rating schedule of earning 
capacity impairment for specified injuries 
or mutilation, to be used as a guide in 
determining compensation payable in per- 
manent disability cases. 

In regard to temporary partial disability, 
the memorandum asked that the compensa- 
tion provided be continued as long as the 
disability lasts, and as long as the workman 
is unable to resume his former occupation, 
or until he has been placed in equally 
remunerative employment. 


The railway workers also asked that the 
ceiling on wage earnings employed in the 
computation of compensation benefits be 
increased to $3,000. 


Oleomargarine 


The Committee expressed the view that, 
subject to proper supervision, inspection 
and distinctive marking, to. safeguard 
quality and prevent fraud, this product 
should not be denied to Canadians. 

The memorandum invited the Premier 
and members of the Provincial Cabinet to: 
name representatives of the Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods as members of the 
agencies concerned with the study and the 
application of measures of interest to 
labour, and offered fullest co-operation in 
the study of those problems with which 
they as railway workers are familiar. 


Reply of the Hon. Maurice Duplessis 


to the Three Briefs 
Rent Control 


In reply to the recommendations con- 
cerning rent control, the Quebec Provincial 
Premier told the three delegations that his 
Government would present a Bill to the 
Legislature at the opening of the session, 
to set up rent control in the Province. 

(Bill No. 22, providing for the control of 
rents by the Province, was in fact intro- 
duced in the Legislature at the end of 
January. Under its provisions, the Quebec 
Government will assume control of rents 
as soon as the Federal Government with- 
draws from the field at the end of April. 
The Bill specifies that there shall be no 
change in rents now being paid, and that 
present leases shall remain in force until 
August 1 next. After that date, landlords 
and tenants may come to. an amicable 
understanding or refer their grievances to a 
rentals board. The legislation will come 
into effect on a date to be proclaimed by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, and 
will end on May 1, 1953.) 


Lahour Code 


The Premier assured the CCCL delegates 
that his Government had never suggested 
a code, but only a plan, which did not 
commit it in any way, and that it did not 
intend to use force, but to pass “the best 
laws which will do justice to all classes of 
society”. 


The Workers’ Right to Join a Union 


Where there is a _ conflict between 
employers and workers, “the Government 
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will always give the benefit of the doubt 
to the union,” the Hon. M. Duplessis told 
the CCCL delegation. He added that the 
workers have the right to join the union 
of their choice, and warned employers that 
his Government is “completely opposed to 
any under-handed methods employers may 
take to cause prejudice to employee 
groups.” 


The Closed Shop 


The Premier stated that he was against 
the closed shop “because it is contrary to 
freedom.” The union should be “voluntary 
and not forced,” he said. 

Referring to the allegation contained in 
the CCCL brief, that certain employers’ 
and professional corporations practically 
control certain trades and professions, the 
Premier stated that he had refused requests 
from four employer groups representing 
trades, who sought incorporation. He 
added that they submitted “good reasons 
for their groups, one being to improve the 
standards in their profession. However, 
anything that tends to limit individual 
liberty is dangerous.” 


Old Age Pensions 

Speaking on old age pensions, the Premier 
agreed that improvements could be made, 
and that the Government is now studying: 
various plans—in particular, the plan put 
forward by the Federal Government at the 
Federal-Provincial Conference in Ottawa. 

Mr. Duplessis said his Government had’ 
declared previously that it is ready, to pay 
its share of 50 per cent of old age pensions, 
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commencing at age 65, and added that all 
aspects of this question, such as religion, 
tradition, etc., should be taken into con- 
sideration. He cautioned against the 
danger of eliminating from. active life 
people still capable of rendering signal 
service. 


Immigration and Education 


In reply to the suggestion contained in 
the Railway Brotherhoods’ brief, that the 
Provinces should not be required to bear 
the entire cost of educating new citizens 
brought in under the Federal Government’s 
immigration policy, the Premier asked the 
delegates to make it clear “elsewhere” that 
if immigrants are brought over in large 
numbers, the Provinces must be assured: of 
sufficient revenue to enable them to take 
charge of their education. Ottawa is respon- 
sible for immigration, he pointed out, “but 
I am absolutely against intervention by 
Ottawa in the field of education.” Mr. 
Duplessis again voiced his opposition to 
the uniformity of text-books. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


In reply to a recommendation from the 
Railwaymen, Mr. Duplessis said that he was 
prepared to increase the pension payable 
to needy mothers. He remarked, however, 
that if all the improvements requested are 
to be carried out, a more equitable distri- 
bution of sources of revenue between 

ttawa and the provinces is essential. 


Industrial Accidents 


With regard to the suggested amend- 
ments to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, the Premier described the many 
improvements made by his Government to 
make the Act more generous in its appli- 
cation. At the same time, he pointed out 
that the purpose of the Act is to provide 
compensation, and that it is the employer 
who pays, whether he is responsible or not. 

The Hon. Maurice Duplessis reaffirmed 
his opposition to the manufacture and sale 
of oleomargarine in the Province. 


BRITAIN’S YOUTH EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Advice and guidance in helping every boy and girl leaving 
school to find the right job, get the right training, and make a 
good adjustment “in their passage from school to the world of 


? 


adult independence,’ 


is the aim of Britain’s newly reorganized 


youth employment service. 


In the field of youth employment service, 
Britain has more than forty years of 
experience to draw upon, Labour and 
Industry in Britain states in a report on 
the Youth Employment Service in Britain. 
As far back as 1909, the Labour Exchanges 
Act made possible the establishment of 
what are now known as Labour Exchanges, 
and in a number of these Exchanges 
juvenile departments were set up. Even 
before this date, a number of local educa- 
tion authorities had taken the initiative in 
setting up juvenile employment bureaux to 
give advice to juveniles and parents on the 
selection of suitable occupations. The Act 
of 1910 formally empowered these authori- 
ties to carry out this work. This dual 
interest of educational and labour authori- 
ties has been maintained throughout the 
years, and is continued under the present 
system which has emerged from the 
Employment and Training Act of 1948. 


Under the Act, each local education 


authority has the option of operating a 
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youth employment service in its area, 
subject to the scheme being approved by 
the Ministry of Labour. Alternatively, the 
Service is established and run locally by 
the Ministry of Labour. 

A large part of the Service is operated 
under schemes submitted by local educa- 
tion authorities and approved by the 
Ministry of Labour. 

Where once the problem was to find 
outlets for young people in an overstocked 
market, it is observed, the problem today 
is to make the best use, both in their own 
and in the national interests, of the new 
young workers released from school and 
entering employment. 


Organization of the Service 


The Youth Employment Service is 
administered centrally under the Central 
Youth Employment Executive, composed 
of officers of the Ministries of Labour and 
Education and the Scottish Education 
Department. Acting in an _ advisory 


capacity to the Minister of Labour is the 
National Youth Employment Council, on 
which are representatives of local authori- 
ties, teachers, employers, and trade unions. 
On the local level, Local Youth Employ- 
ment Committees advise and assist in the 
operation of the Service in their areas. 
More than 800 Youth Employment 
Offices are operated locally. Each office is 
under the control of a Youth Employment 
Officer, who keeps in close and continuous 
touch with schools and places of employ- 
ment in the area, and works in co-operation 
with parents, teachers, and all employers 
concerned with the welfare of young people. 


Vocational Guidance 


The Service’s first function is to give 
vocational guidance. This is based on a 
knowledge of the young person, and of 
industry, commerce and the professions. 

The starting point for vocational guidance 
is the school leaving report, and all schools 
are required to furnish the Youth Employ- 
ment Officer with reports on the physical 


qualities, intelligence, educational attain- - 


ments and special aptitudes of all pupils 
likely to leave school on reaching the 
statutory school-leaving age. These reports, 
usually compiled by teachers, are regarded 
as confidential documents for the infor- 
mation of Youth Employment Officers, 
although parents or guardians have a right 
to see them on application. In 1948-49, 
831,762 school-leaving reports were received 
by Youth Employment Officers. 

An important preliminary feature is 
starting the boy or girl thinking about 
his choice of a career before he leaves 
school, by means of school talks on indus- 
tries and employment, printed information, 
films, visits to local plants, and in other 
suitable ways. Arrangements have been 
made for the preparation of suitable career 
booklets and films. 

This leads up to an interview when the 
boy or girl is about to leave school, at 
which a teacher and the parents are invited 
to be present. Great importance is attached 
to the interview. In 1948-49, 767,340 school 
leavers were given individual advice on 
choice of careers. 


Placing in Employment 


The next function of the Service is to 
place the boy or girl in employment. There 
is no compulsion; each one is free to 
choose, or his parents to choose for him, 
the job in which he will start, even though 
it may not be regarded by the Youth 
Employment Officer as suitable. 

The Youth Employment Officer does his 
best to ensure that the boy or girl will be 


fitted into the “right job”; that he will be 
diverted from any “blind alley” occupa- 
tion, or job harmful to health or character; 
and that, as far as possible, the occupation 
is one in which national interest requires 
an inflow of young workers, provided always 
that the interests of the individual should 
be the first consideration. 

In 1948-49, over 845,000 boys and girls 
under 18 were placed in employment 
through the Service. 


Continuous Review 


The third function of the Service is to 
keep in touch with the boys and girls after 
they have taken up employment. This is 
done by a number ‘of means, as for 
instance, encouraging young workers to call 
on the Youth Employment Officers at 
certain intervals to report on their progress, 
and also at any time for advice on any 
difficulty, and by stimulating employers and 
trade unions to see to the well-being of 
young workers. Those who do not settle 
down in their jobs are given advice and 
help in finding new and more suitable 
employment. 

One successful method has been the 
holding of “open evenings” at the Youth 
Employment Offices. In the years 1948-49, 
over 200,000 young workers attended these 
open evenings, 171,000 responded in writing 
to invitations, and 257,000 were followed up 
in other ways. 


Training Opportunities 


Advice on careers, help in finding the 
right job, and the following up of the 
assimilation of the new worker into the 
selected job, are considered to be of first 
importance and are regarded as_ the 
primary purposes of the Youth Employ- 
ment Service. 

Regarded as no less important is the 
provision of training facilities to enable 
the boy or girl to become efficient in his 
or her chosen craft. It was brought to 
the attention of the Minister of Labour 
that, while scholarships are available to 
enable boys and girls to obtain higher 
education with a view to entering the 
professions, there was no corresponding 
provision for a gifted boy or girl to receive 
financial assistance in training away from 
home for a skilled craft or trade. 

The Ministry of Labour has now devised 
a scheme, known as the Special Aptitudes 


“Scheme (L.G., July, 1950, p. 1085), to help 


young people who want to train for a ° 
skilled occupation in which there are good 
prospects, but for whom there is no oppor- 
tunity of such training in their home areas. 
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Under the Scheme, provision is made for 
grants for travelling expenses, maintenance, 
pocket money and other allowances to 
enable a boy or girl, in such a case, to 
learn a skilled~ trade with an employer 
elsewhere than in his or her home town. 
Parental contributions are expected when 
the net income of the parents is above a 
certain figure. Nearly 1,300 young persons 
had benefited under this scheme by the 
end of 1949. 


In general, however, the Ministry of 
Labour looks to industry’ to provide for 
the training of its young entrants under 
apprenticeship schemes or other arrange- 
ments, established by agreement between 
the employers and trade unions in each 
industry concerned. 

At the date of the report, over fifty 
sections of industry, in consultation with 
the Central Youth Employment Executive, 
had adopted arrangements providing for the 
recruiting and training of young workers. 


HISTADRUT, ITS ORIGINS, 


AND FUNCTIONS 


STRUCTURE 


Since its founding in 1920, the General Federation of Jewish 
Labour in Israel has held a unique place in the life of Palestine 


and later Israel. 


With its present membership comprising about 


forty per cent of the Jewish population, Histadrut’s trade union 
activities are only one phase of its many functions. 


Perhaps in no other country in the world 
does a democratic federation of labour 
influence its labouring and _ professional 
classes to the degree that Histadrut, the 
General Federation of Jewish Labour in 
Israel, does today. 

Some evidence of the extent of Histra- 
drut’s influence on Israeli life is found in 
a statement of Boris Stern! who has 
remarked “that there is hardly a phase in 
the economic, social and cultural life of 
Israel. in which Histadrut ... is not 
important.” 

Strictly trade union functions, he points 
out, are only a part of the Federation’s 
activities. “Through its chains of pro- 
ducer and consumer co-operatives in agri- 
culture, industry, construction, transporta- 
tion, trade and finance, and through its 
social insurance, medical and educational 
institutions,” Boris Stern states, “it has 
for years occupied a specialized place in 
the Jewish life of Palestine. Histadrut is 
the largest agricultural producer and the 
greatest factor in both export and import 
trade. 

“Tt operates the largest building and con- 
struction agency and manufactures most of 
its own building materials and supplies. 
Its banks and insurance agencies provide 
saving facilities for the members and loans 
for its agricultural, industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises. It has established a 
comprehensive system of social insurance, 
with hospitals, dispensaries, and con- 


1 Monthly Labour Review, August 1950, pp. 230-3. 
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valescent homes available both to city 
dwellers and to agricultural communes. It 
operates schools for children and vocational 
and cultural training classes for adults, 
giving particular emphasis to classes for 
adult immigrants.” 

This complex structure, the author 
explains, was a logical consequence of the 
problems involved in the Jewish coloniza- 
tion of Palestine. Colonization was accom- 
plished only through the integration of the 
Chalutzim (immigrants) as manual and 
skilled workers on the land and in the 
cities. It also necessitated the establish- 
ment of industries and trades in which 
these workers could be employed. Finally, 
because of the varied backgrounds of the 
immigrants, it became necessary to estab- 
lish social and cultural institutions and to 
adopt a common language (Hebrew). 

An outline of the functions and activities 
of Histadrut is set down in its constitution. 
Briefly they are:— 


(a) to organize workers according to their 
trades into respective unions; 

(b) to establish and develop enterprises 
in all branches of agriculture and 
industry in city and village; to set up 
credit societies and raise funds for 
colonization and other economic activi- 
ties; to foster the organization of 
collectives and labour groups; to 
supply workers through the Labour 
Exchange; to contract and execute 
efficiently various works; to further 
the -establishment of labour con- 
sumers’ and producers’ co-operatives 
with the object of extensive reciprocal 
exchange of supplies; 


“er 
‘ 


(ec) to persist in conducting the struggle 
of hired workers for improved labour 
conditions until the complete liberation 
of the working class; 


(d) to provide for the revival of the 
Hebrew language; to publish news- 
papers and literature on professional, 
technical, and general subjects; to set 
up cultural, educational, and technical 
institutions; 


(e) to care for the organization and 
expansion of labour immigration; to 
maintain contact with the Hechalutz; 
to receive immigrants and care for 
their employment and organization; 


(f) to promote comradely relations with 
Arab workers in Palestine and foster 
the link between the Jewish labour 
movement and the International 
labour movements all over the world; 


(g) to establish and develop mutual aid 
institutions (sick fund, life insurance, 
credit societies, unemployment insur- 
ance, etc.). 


Such a broad field of activities can be 
explained, Mr. Stern states, by the fact 
that from its inception, the objectives, 
functions and structure of Histadrut have 
differed radically from those of the organ- 
ized labour movement in the United 
States and in Western Europe. The 
federation, whose current membership com- 
prises about 40 per cent of the Jiewish 
population in Israel (slightly over a 
million), had its origin in the early agri- 
cultural settlements and drew its strength 
from the co-operatives and casual labour. 

(Of the country’s present-day co-opera- 
tive agriculture, Edward A. Norman? has 
written: “Israel is fortunate .. . especially 
in view of its shortage of capital, in that 
a bold pioneering spirit is a tradition of 
its development, so that many have been 
willing to go out upon the land to produce 
and build with only the most meagre 
equipment and supplies. Over the past 40 
years a system of co-operatives, or group, 
farming has been developed which today 
is understood and practised widely through- 
out the country. This system, when 
properly applied, has enabled many ener- 
getic people to settle upon the land with 
much less capital investment per person 
than if they were to have settled family 
by family separately, and to maintain them- 
selves and continually to improve their 
standard of living with much lower average 
monetary incomes than would otherwise be 
possible. Israel now has more than 170 
of these fully co-operative settlements 


which together include well over fifty 


thousand people... . 

(“For many of the immigrants co-oper- 
ative existence at first has little appeal. 
In fact, it seems sadly reminiscent of the 


2“Tsrael After Two Years’ by Edward A. Norman 
in Foreign Policy Reports, May 15, 1950, 


atmosphere of the hated reception, dis- 
placed persons or concentration camps 
which most of them have experienced and 
want to forget. . .. Co-operative farms, 
however, being made up of voluntary, self- 
selected groups, in general . . . have a 
notably happy atmosphere. As immigrants 
become familiar with the true situation 
they may prove more willing to follow the 
co-operative way of life. . . .”’) 

Faced with the country’s lack of indus- 
tries and strong competition from the 
lower-paid Arab workers, Histadrut was 
obliged to find ways and means of pro- 
viding employment for the increasing flow 
of Jewish immigrants into Palestine. In 
addition to establishing industries and 
trades the federation also found it necessary 
to build clinics and hospitals, and schools 
for adults and children, and to create 
insurance systems. “The combination of 
trade union activity with the operation of 
industrial and financial enterprises and 
social institutions makes Histadrut unique,” 
Mr. Stern comments. 

In structure, the General Federation of 
Jewish Workers is not a federation of 
unions similar to the American Federation 
of Labour or the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. While an individual worker 
can become a member of the AFL or CIO 
only indirectly by joining a member union, 
the membership in Histadrut is individual 
and direct. Any person 18 years old or 
more who works for an employer, or is 
self-employed and has no one working for 
him, can become a member. 

The General Convention, which on the 
average meets every three years, is the 
highest legislative and policy-making body 
of Histadrut. Delegates to the convention 
are elected by the membership from local 
political party slates. They are elected by 
secret ballot on the principle of propor- 
tional representation and participate in 
conventions not primarily as representatives 
of the trade union to which they belong, 
but as representatives of all the workers in 
the locality from which they are elected. 

Between conventions, policy-making and 
administrative functions are the responsi- 
bility of the council of Histadrut. Hach 
year the council elects an executive com- 
mittee of 51 members, which carries out 
the program adopted by the conventions or 
council and handles day-to-day administra- 
tive affairs. In its turn, the executive 
committee elects an executive bureau of 
nine members which in 1949 was composed 
of members of the three leading parties, the 
Israel Labour Party (Mapai, the largest 
party in Israel), United Workers Party 
(Mapam, the left-wing opposition), and the 
Zionist Workers. 
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In 1945 there were only three Jewish 
trade unions in Palestine organized on a 
national scale. In 1950, the General 
Federation reported 15 such unions, the 
most important being: agricultural workers 
(42200 members), clerks and officials 
(24,400), metal workers (12,150), construc- 
tion workers (7,300), food workers (4,300), 
textile workers (3,350), teachers (2,900), and 
engineers, architects and surveyors (1,900). 

Every Federation member is required to 
join a union if one exists in his trade or 
industry. The local craft or plant unions 
are principally concerned with working con- 
ditions in the plants or establishments in 
which the members are employed. By 
virtue of his membership in the local 
union, the worker automatically acquires 
membership in the city or community craft 
or industry union, which concerns itself 
with collective bargaining and industrial 
relations problems of that craft or industry. 

Finding ways and means to facilitate a 
continuous influx of Jewish immigrants to 
Israel and their absorption into the 
economic and social life of the new State 
was the primary concern of the 1949 
Histadrut convention, the article discloses. 
Pledging itself to assist the Government 
in implementing the national “austerity 
program,” the Israeli Federation at the same 
time resolved that it would strive to raise 
the real value of wages through increased 
industrial production and lower prices. 
Emphasis was also placed on increased 
export as the main tool in achieving 
Israel’s economic independence. 

As in the past, wages were to be 
determined by voluntary and free collec- 
tive bargaining between employers and 
employees. The convention declared that 
Histadrut would even be willing to take 
the initiative in promoting the introduction 
of labour-saving devices and other changes 
in methods, including piecework and special 
premium rates, to encourage individual 
workers to greater output. 

To facilitate absorption of the new immi- 
grants into the social and economic life of 
Israel, the convention also adopted the 
following policy :— 

(1) The trade unions of Histadrut will 
remain open organizations. Demobil- 
ized soldiers and new immigrants will 
be admitted to Histadrut at smaller 
or no membership fees for a period up 
to six months, or until such time when 
they become adjusted and can assume 


the full financial obligations on par 
with the other members of Histadrut; 
No overtime work will be permitted 
unless absolutely essential to the 
economic or social welfare of the 
country; 


(3) No worker will be permitted to hold 
more than one job; 
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(4) The Government of Israel will be 
requested to impose a special “absorp- 
tion” tax on every citizen in the 
country. The proceeds are to be used 
in the settlement and housing of immi- 
grants and in providing for their voca- 
tional and cultural needs. 


Placing itself on record as strongly opposed 
to compulsory arbitration, Histadrut stated 
that it would protect the right of unions 
to strike when such action becomes neces- 
sary. It also pledged itself to work for 
labour legislation to insure the indepen- 
dence and legal protection of trade unions, 
to provide legal standing for collective 
bargaining agreements, to establish mini- 
mum wages, to limit working hours, and to 
protect women and minors under 18. 

The convention called for equal wages 
to women for equal work, maternity leave 
with full pay, prohibition of child labour, 
abolition of night work and protection of 
the workers’ health at his place of employ- 
ment. It further declared that it would 
promote legislation providing a compre- 
hensive social insurance system to protect 
workers against unemployment, accidents 
and sickness, and old age. 

Of the leadership of Histadrut, Mr. Pat 
Conroy, secretary of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour, who visited Israel in 1949, has 
said: “The philosophy of the labour leaders 
in Israel stems from a profound and acute 
sense of responsibility for the future welfare 
of the people.” The aim of the Histadrut 
leadership, he continued, “is to produce a 
society which will be a good example for 
the rest of the world to follow. It must 
be helped to achieve its aim, so far as we 
are able to provide such assistance, because 
the implications of the success or the failure 
of the Israeli experiment are very important. 
In an immediate sense, what happens in 
Israel will have a bearing on the whole 
Middle East. In this region, the plight of the 
masses of the peoples is generally miserable. 
The results of improving the living stan- 
dards in Israel, and of developing a better 
way of living for the majority of the people, 
will flow over the borders of Israel into the 
other countries of the Middle East, and is 
bound to have a beneficial effect within a 
comparatively short time.’’% 

Israel became the sixtieth member of the 
International Labour Organization and dele- 
gates of Histadrut participated in the Con- 
ferences of the ILO at Geneva in June 1949 
and June 1950. 

Contemporary literature on the history 
of Histadrut as well as its relationship to 
life in Palestine and Israel may be found 


3“Tsrael—An Experiment in Organizing a New 
Society” in The Canadian Unionist, February, 1950. 
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in books such as: Palestine, Problem And 
Promise, by Robert Roy Nathan, Oscar 
Gass, and Daniel Creamer (1946); Co- 
operative Palestine, the Story of Histadrut, 
by Samuel Kurland (1947); and Labour 
Linterprise in Palestine, by Gerhard Muenzer 
(1947). In Israel the Histadrut daily news- 
paper, Davar, reaches many thousands of 


interested readers. It has the largest circu- 
lation of newspapers in the country. In 
United States the American Trade Union 
Council of the National Committee for 
Labour Israel publishes Histadrut News 
which aims to keep American readers 
up to date on Israel’s unique labour 
federation. 


ILO TEXTILES COMMITTEE STUDIES 
WAGE DISPARITIES AND SAFETY OF WORKERS 


Measures to approve the productivity of textile workers and of 
the textile industry in underdeveloped countries were recom- 
mended by the ILO Textiles Committee, which met last December 


at Lyons, France. 
industry was requested. 


The Textiles Committee of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization held its 
Third Session at Lyons, France, from 
November 28 to December 8, 1950, in the 
Palais de la Bourse and adopted a series 
of reports and resolutions ¢oncerning 
problems of the textile industry as they 
affect workers and employers in North and 
South America, Europe and Asia. The 
Committee is one of eight tripartite 
Industrial Committees created for the 
purpose of giving consideration to the 
particular and practical problems of the 
industries concerned. The Committee is 
responsible to the Governing Body of 
the ILO. 


Organization of the Committee 


The Third Session was attended by 141 
delegates, advisers, observers, and repre- 
sentatives of other international organiza- 
tions. Of the twenty-two countries belong- 
ing to the Textiles Committee only two 
failed to send representatives to the 
Session, — 

The following twenty countries were 
represented by tripartite delegations: 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, 
India, Italy, Mexico, Norway, Netherlands, 
Peru, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, United 
Kingdom and United States. These 20 
countries were represented by 108 delegates 
and 33 advisers, a total of 141 persons. 
Tripartite delegations of observers from the 
German Federal Republic and Japan were 
also present. Observers from the following 
international non-governmental organiza- 
tions also attended the session; the Inter- 
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Preparation of a model safety code for the 


national Federation of Textile Workers’ 
Associations; the International Federation 
of Christian Textile Workers’ Trade 
Unions; the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions; and the International 
Federation of Christian Unions of 
Employees, Technicians and Supervisory 
Staff. 

The Canadian delegation was composed 
as follows:— 


Government delegates.—F. Raoul Tré- 
panier, Industrial Relations Officer, Federal 
Department of Labour, Montreal; H. C. 
Hudson, Chief, Special Placements Divi- 
sion, Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, Ottawa, Ont. 


Employers’ delegates——H. F. Irwin, 
Director of Industrial Relations, Primary 
Textiles Institute, Toronto, Ont.; L. A. 
Lyons, Personnel Manager, the Montreal 
Cottons Ltd., Valleyfield, Que. 


Workers’ delegates.—Rene Gosselin, Sec- 
retary General of the National Catholic 
Textile Federation affiliated to the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, Granby, Comté de Shefford, P.Q.; 
L. Tessier, Director of the Greater Corn- 
wall Textile Joint Board of the Textile 
Workers Union of America, Cornwall, Ont. 

Mr. Henry Hauck, representative of the 
Government of France, presided over the 
session. The other representatives of the 
Governing Body present were: Mr. P. 
Waline (France) for the Employers’ group, 
with Mr. G. Bergenstrom (Sweden) as his 
substitute; and Mr. A. Roberts (United 
Kingdom) for the Workers’ group. The 
Committee elected two vice-chairmen: Mr. 
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Tata (India) for the Employers and Mr. 
Lovett (Peru) for the Workers. The 
groups elected their chairmen as follows: 
Government group: Mr. Ricard (Denmark) ; 
Employers’ group: Mr. Tata (India); 
Workers’ group: My. Robertson (United 
Kingdom). 


Agenda 


The agenda for the Third Session included 
the following three points:— 

1. The general report, dealing with 
(a), action taken in the various countries 
in the light of the conclusions of the Second 
Session; (b) steps taken by the Office to 
follow up the studies and enquiries pro- 
posed by the Committee; and (c) recent 
events and developments in the industry. 

2. Disparities in textile wages between 
the various countries, and the effect of 
these disparities on the standards of life 
of textile workers. 

3. Safety of workers in the 
industry. 

The Office had prepared a report on each 
of these points. 


textile 


Procedure 


In plenary sitting the Committee dis- 
cussed the general report and two special 
studies, one on post-war development in 
the Japanese textile industry and the other 
on the prospects and problems of the 
textile industry in Western Germany. The 
Committee set up a Steering Committee, 
a sub-committee on the Safety of Workers 
‘and a Sub-committee on Disparities in 
Textile Wages. 


Safety of Workers 


The Sub-committee on the Safety of 
Workers elected Mr. Schwartz (Govern- 
ment member, United States) as chairman, 
Mr. Irwin (Employers’ member, Canada) 
and Mr. Dawant (Workers’ member, 
Belgium) as vice-chairmen, and Mr. 
Malfait (Government member, Belgium) as 
reporter. 

The conclusions reached by the Sub- 
committee were embodied in a report, a 
resolution concerning a model safety code 
applicable to the textile industry, and a 
resolution concerning safety organization in 
textile factories. The latter resolution 
was adopted by 93 votes to three. 


Model Safety Code Applicable to the 
Textile Industry.—In the resolution on 
this subject, the Committee invited the 
Governing Body of the ILO to take action 
in various ways, including the following:— 
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1. to establish a small committee of 
experts on safety in the textile industry and 
to consider convening this committee at an 
early date; 

2. to instruct the Office, in collaboration 
with this committee of experts (a) to study 
the proposals made by the experts who had 
already been consulted by the Office with a 
view to preparing the report on safety in 
the textile industry; (b) to examine the 
suggestions made at the Third Session of the 
Textiles Committee with respect to special 
safety provisions for the various branches 
of the textile industry; (c) to prepare a 
set of supplementary safety provisions for 
the textile industry, for inclusion in the 
Model Code of Safety Regulations for Indus- 
trial Establishments, either as a _ special 
supplement or in some other convenient 
form; 

3. to instruct the Office to submit to the 
members of the Correspondence Committee 
on Accident Prevention the suggestions for 
modification of, or addition to, some of the 
general provisions of the Model Code of 
Safety Regulations for Industrial Establish- 
ments, which had been made during the 
Third Session of the Textiles Committee. 


Safety,Organization in Textile Factories. 
—In the resolution on this subjeet the 
Committee invited the Governing Body to 
request Members of the ILO to— 

1. suggest to the various sections of the 
textile industry the establishment in each 
factory of safety committees composed of 
representatives of managements and workers 
(or the appointment of safety officers by 
managements) ; 

2. report to the Office the number of textile 
factories in their countries, the number of 
these factories having safety committees or 
safety officers, and the part played by such 
committees or officers in accident prevention. 


Disparities in Textile Wages 


The Sub-committee on Disparities in 
Textile Wages elected Mr. Carruthers 
(Government member, United Kingdom) as 
its chairman and reporter, and Mr. Van- 
deventer (Employers’ member, France) 
and Mr. Heywood (Workers’ member, 
United Kingdom) as vice-chairman. The 
conclusions reached by the Sub-committee 
were embodied in a report, which the 
Committee unanimously adopted, and a 
memorandum which was adopted by 87 
votes to nil with six abstentions. 

The memorandum on “disparities in 
textile wages between the various coun- 
tries and the effects of these disparities on 
the standards of hfe of textile workers” 
dealt in particular with the following 
matters :— 


1. Improvement in comparability of 
national statistics of textile wages.—On 
this subject, the memorandum recommends 
ratification and application of the Conven-_ 
tion concerning statistics of wages and 
hours of work (No. 63), adopted by the 
International Labour Conference in 1988. , 


It is further suggested that in measuring 
and comparing textile wages and the 
standards of life of the workers, it is essen- 
tial to take social charges and services 
adequately into account. 


2. International comparison of real 
wages of textile workers.—The Committee 
expressed the hope that the Governing 
Body would take steps to facilitate such 
comparison, and more particularly that it 
would— 

(a) instruct the Office to press forward, 
through the Committee of Statistical Experts 
and the International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians, with its work on international 
comparison of costs of living and real wages, 
having special regard to the problems of 
such comparisons as they apply to textile 
workers; and 

(b) indicate to the various countries its 
willingness to authorize the Office, under its 
expanded technical assistance program, to 
send teams of experts, at the request of the 
Governments concerned, to study on the spot 
the conditions of life and standards of 
living of textile workers. 


3. Action to raise and protect the 
living standards of textile workers.——The 
memorandum refers to the need for posi- 
tive action to raise the living standards of 
textile workers in under-developed coun- 
tries, and to safeguard and improve such 
standards in the economically more 
advanced countries; in each case where 
such action is planned, the memorandum 
states it will be necessary to take into 
account such factors as the productivity of 
the section of the industry concerned, 
employment possibilities in the textile 
industry’ and alternative occupations, the 
rate of development of textile industries 
in the various countries, the balance of 
payments position in the country concerned, 
and the interests of consumers. 

The memorandum also points out that 
substantial and continuing increases in the 
wages of textile workers must depend on 
the progressive improvement of the pro- 
ductivity of labour in the whole economy. 

As regards the economically less devel- 
oped countries, such action should include 
also measures to raise— 

(a) the productivity of textile workers by 
the use of more modern capital equipment, 
better lay-out and organization of factories, 
improved methods of work and the adoption, 
where appropriate, of incentive payment 
systems arrived at by collective or mutual 
agreement; and 

(b) social standards, including the en- 
couragement of collective bargaining, the 
fixing of minimum wages and the establish- 


ment of appropriate systems of social 
security. 


Furthermore, full advantage should be 
taken of the technical assistance which the 
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United Nations, the International Labour 
Organization and other international organ- 
izations are prepared to give to Govern- 
ments at their request. 

High-wage countries are recommended to 
prepare carefully for possible changes in 
the world distribution of the industry, 
owing to its expansion in the hitherto 
economically under-developed countries 
where cheap labour is available. It is 
also considered desirable that each textile- 
producing country should keep the Inter- 
national Labour Office informed of 
developments in investment, reinvestment 
and production in its textile industries, and 
that the information thus collected should 
be periodically reviewed by the Textiles 
Committee. 


Other Resolutions 


Inspection of Safety Measures in the 
Textile Industry.—This resolution, which 
the- Committee adopted unanimously, 
requests the Governing Body to consider 
the desirability of transmitting to States 
Members of the ILO, which have not yet 
technical factory inspection services, the 
Committee’s hope that these States will 
appoint inspectors specialized in safety and 
hygiene matters, both in industry as a 
whole and, more particularly, in the textile 
industry. 


Raw Materials in the Textile Industry. 
—This resolution, which was adopted by 
87 votes to nil with three abstentions, 
invites the Governing Body to transmit to 
the Governments of countries producing 
raw materials for the textile industry, and 
to the competent international bodies, the 
Committee’s desire that these countries 
should pay regard to the necessity for 
providing the various branches of the 
industry in each country with adequate 
supplies at equitable prices. 


Agenda for the Fourth Session of the 
Committee.—This resolution, which was 
adopted by 80 votes to three with six 
abstentions, invites the Governing Body to 
instruct the Office to make studies on the 
following subjects with a view to the 
inclusion of some of them in the agenda 
Fourth Session of the Textiles 
Committee :— 

1. Labour-management 
the textile industry. 

2. Special problems affecting the employ- 
ment of women in the textile industry. 

3. Holidays with pay in the textile 
industry. 

4. A guaranteed wage for workers in the 
textile industry. 


co-operation in 
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General Comments 


The Canadian delegates, in addition to 
active participation in the work of their 
respective Sub-committees, spoke at the 
plenary sessions. of the Committee. Mr. 
H. F. Irwin, Employers’ delegate, outlined 
the importance of the textile industry in 
the industrial life of Canada providing much 
detailed information regarding production, 
wages, and working conditions. Mr. H. C. 
Hudson, Government delegate, spoke on 
the question of recruiting new workers for 
the industry with particular reference to 
the opportunities which it provides for the 
employment of the physically handicapped. 
Mr. Rene Gosselin, Workers’ delegate, 
explained the trade union organization of 
textile workers in the Province of Quebec. 

Several of the delegates speaking at the 


Plenary Sessions deviated widely from the 
Agenda of the Conference, inasmuch as 
they seized on the opportunity to provide 
either a considerable amount of detail on 
the textile industry in their respective 
countries or utilized the forum as a means 
of expressing opinions on _ contrasting 
political policies. The Chairman, Mr. ¥ 
Hauck, was very lenient and handled all 9 
the sessions with tact, diplomacy and 
firmness. 

It was the consensus of opinion among 
the delegates that the Third Session of the 
Textiles Committee fully served the purpose 
for whcih it was called, namely, to provide 
the opportunity of an exchange of views on 
specific improvements in safety measures 
in the industry and the exploration of 
disparities in rates of textile wages. 


(Concluded from page 314) 

Accurate overall information on the 
extent to which individual firms with 
defence contracts have already taken on 
more workers to meet their expanded 
programs is not yet available, but, based 
on the employment forecast survey of the 
Department of Labour and other data, it 
is estimated that employment on various 
types of defence activities today may be 
as high as 100,000. As the Minister of 
Labour indicated on January 30, this total 
may reach 200,000 by the end of 1951. 

It was important in estimating the extent 
of these labour requirements to keep in 
mind the possibility that shortages of 
essential materials would likely reduce 
employment in non-defence industries and 
might limit expansion in plants producing 
defence equipment and supplies. 

Third, besides the usual increase in 
employment every spring and the growing 
impact of the defence program based on 
contracts already awarded, the probable 
further increases in both defence expendi- 
tures and in the manpower requirements of 
the Armed Services must be kept in mind. 
In this case, there was necessarily more 
uncertainty surrounding an assessment of 
the resulting increased manpower require- 
ments. It was expected, however as stated 
a few days before in the House of Commons 
by the Minister of Trade and) Commerce 
that defence contracts awarded during the 
first quarter of 1951 would exceed those in 
the last quarter of 1950. 

There were five main groups from which 
the additional workers needed could be 
drawn. These were: (1) The normal 
seasonal increase in the labour force, plus 
the seasonally unemployed; (2) Natural 
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increase; (3) Immigration; (4) Reserves of 
manpower; and (5) Transfers from non- 
essential to essential activities. 

In the first classification, there was always 
a large group of workers in Canada 
employed only in the summer months. 

This group, composed mainly of students, 
housewives and retired persons, had num- 
bered during recent years about 350,000. 

The natural increase in the labour force 
amounted to about 70,000 workers annually : 
and the labour force could be expected to ; 
increase by this amount during the coming 
12 months. 


Plans had been laid to bring about 
150,000 immigrants to Canada during 1951, ‘ 
of whom close to one-half may be workers. ; 


Allowances must be made on the other hand 
for annual emigration which has amounted : 
to between 20,000 and 30,000 during recent 
years, mostly to the United States. 

The transfer of workers from non- 
essential to essential production was another P 
important potential source of labour for 
defence production. To the extent that 
employment was curtailed in non-essential 
industries due to shortages of materials, 
such transfers would of course be auto- 
matically encouraged. 

Finally, reference should be made to the 
importance at this time of improving the 
quality as well as increasing the quantity 
of our working force. Many of the needs 
of the expanding defence production pro- 
gram would be for key skilled and technical 
personnel. These people were not plentiful 
even though many Canadians acquired 
valuable skills and experience in defence 
production during World War II. Their 
number could be _ increased, however, 
through on-the-job and other types of 
training programs. 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Letting Workers See 
Use of Products 


To let employees see the end uses of 
two of their company’s specialty paper 
products, a sub-committee of the Mutual 
Interest Board (a lLabour-Management 
Production Committee) at Alliance Paper 
Mills Ltd., Merritton, Ont., recently spon- 
sored a tour through two customer plants. 
The tour was the second in the sub- 
committee’s educational program. 

The workers saw, at the ES. & A. 
Robinson plant, Leaside, Ont., the end 
uses of Alliance glassines and, at the Acme 
Carbon and Ribbon Company, Toronto, the 
processing of Alliance’s carbonizing sheet. 
The tour enabled employees to make notes 
of defects and complaints so that, armed 
with this knowledge gained from a first- 
hand inspection, they can take steps to 
prevent recurrences. 

Labour representatives on the Mutual 
Interest Board are elected annually by 
Local 77, International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
(AFL-TLC). 


Educational Library 


A suggestion by a member of the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Committee at 
the Ideal Brass & Plating Co. Lid., 
Winnipeg, has resulted in the setting-up of 
an educational library for the employees 
there. The committee, which supervises 
the library, has appointed two workers, as 
librarians. So far, the company has 
financed the purchase of all books in the 
library but the union in the plant, Metal 
Trades Local No. 2, One Big Union, is 
planning to buy some volumes. 

All books and periodicals in the library, 
except a handbook used for reference pur- 
poses, may be borrowed by employees for 
a three-day period. The books all deal 
with metal finishing, plating, machinery and 
machine tools. 

This committee, in the words of the 
president of the local union, “is a great 
boost to the morale of the employees; it 
gives them a greater feeling of belonging 
to a good company.” : 


News of Production Committees 


To make an on-the-spot investigation of 
production problems discussed at their 
meetings as well as to see for themselves 
the innovations and improvements, mem- 
bers of the LMPC at Burns & Co. Limited, 
Edmonton, recently toured the company’s 
new plant. In each section of the plant 
visited, a member of the department 
explained the operations in progress and 
pointed out the improvements included in 
the new building. 

* * * 


Two Ontario LMPCs recently spon- 
sored social-safety evenings, which offered 
on their programs a period of safety 
instruction followed by entertainment. 
Approximately 100 employees of Whyte 
Packing Company Limited, Stratford, 
attended the event sponsored by their 
plant’s LMPC and close to 50 employees 
were present at the one held under the 
auspices of the LMPC at Brantford Oven 
& Rack Co. Limited, Brantford. 

The unions participating in these com- 
mittees are Local 271, United Packinghouse 
Workers’ of America (CIO-CCL), at 
Stratford, and Local 397, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America (CIO-CCL), at 
Brantford. 


New Interest in LMPCs in U.S.A. 


Encouragement of the establishment of 
LMPCs in the United States was given 
on an extensive scale, during the war, by 
War Production Drive headquarters; but, 
unlike this country, it was not continued 
after cessation of hostilities. The pro- 
jected resumption of activities in this field 
across the border is believed to be related 
to a survey of the organization and oper- 
ations of our Labour-Management Co- 
operation Service recently made in Ottawa, 
Montreal, Toronto and Windsor, by repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of Employment 
Security, U.S. Department of Labour, and 
of the National Security Resources Board. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, 
Industrial Relations Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. In addition, to field 


representatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Reports were received in January and early February from four 
Conciliation Boards which dealt with important idustrial 


disputes. 


Three disputes which had earlier been referred to 


Conciliation officers were reported as settled. 


Introduction 


During January and the early part of 
February, the Minister of Labour received 
reports from Conciliation Boards which had 
been appointed to deal with four important 
industrial disputes. 

Two of the Boards dealt with disputes 
between the Canadian Press and the 
American Newspaper Guild and between 
Press News Limited and the American 
Newspaper Guild, and had as their Chair- 
man His Honour Judge A. Cochrane, 
Brampton, Ontario. 

The other members of the Boards were 
Gordon R. Munnoch, K.C., and Herbert 
Orliffe, both of Toronto, the Companies’ 
and Union’s nominee respectively. The 
Boards reported that they were unable to 
effect a settlement of any of the matters 
in dispute. Considerable interest was 
attached to the majority reports, signed by 
the Chairman and the employees’ nominee, 
which criticized the Companies for their 
unyielding and uncompromising attitude 
during the negotiations. Complete texts 
of the majority and minority reports will be 
printed in the April issue of the Gazerrr.. 

Conciliation proceedings of 13 months 
duration were concluded early in February 
with the receipt of the report of the Board 
which dealt with the dispute between 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited and 
the Canadian Air Line Pilots Association. 
The majority report of the Board, signed 
by the Chairman, J. E. Eades, and the 
Company’s nominee, J. G. Gould, both of 
Vancouver, recommended increases of 
approximately 74 per cent for Captains on 
domestic service routes and increases of 
varying amounts for First Officers and 
Second Officers. A schedule of rates for the 
newly established Trans Pacifie Service of 
the Company was also recommended. The 
minority report, signed by the Associa- 
tion’s nominee, Jan Cameron, also of 
Vancouver, recommended salary schedules 
equivalent to those paid by the Trans 
Canada Air Lines. The texts of the reports 
will appear in the April issue of the 
GazerTe. 
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Conciliation proceedings are also under 
way in a dispute between Trans Canada 
Air Lines and the Canadian Air Line Pilots 
Association, with the assistance of a Con- 
ciliation Officer of the Department of 
Labour. 

A unanimous report was received in 
January by the Minister from the Con- 
ciation Board which dealt with a dispute 
between Eldorado Mining and Refining 
(1944) Limited, Port Hope, Ontario, a 
Federal Crown Company, and Local No. 
13173, District 50, United Mine Workers 
of America. The Board recommended 
a general wage increase of 9 cents per hour 
and: differentials of 6 cents per hour and 
8 cents per hour for afternoon and midnight 
shifts and, when these shifts fall on 
Saturday or Sunday, differentials of 8 cents 
per hour and 10 cents per hour. The text 
of the Board’s report will be found else-_ 
where in this issue. 

During January, the Minister was advised 
of the settlement of three industrial 
disputes which had earlier been referred 
to Conciliation Officers. These involved 
(1) the Yukon Consolidated: Gold Corpora- 
tion Limited, Dawson, Y.T., and Dawson 
Miners’ Union (Local No. 564, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers), 
with a settlement based on a general wage 
increase of 5 cents per hour, increases in 
bonuses payable to married men maintain- 
ing residences in the district, decreases in 
board rates, and additional paid statutory 
holidays; (2) Smith Transport Limited, 
Montreal, and Local No. 106, Transport 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, 
with a settlement based on a general wage 
increase of 5 cents per hour and other 
improvements in working conditions; 


This section covers proceedings under 
two federal statutes, the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act and 
the Conciliation and Labour Act, involv- 
ing the administrative services of the 
Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour 
Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 
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(3) Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Saskatoon, and Local No. 342, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America, with a 
settlement based on a general wage increase 
of 6 cents per hour, increased vacations with 
pay, and a cost-of-living bonus. 

The February issue of the GazerTp 
carried a detailed report of the Reasons 
for Judgment, issued by the Canada Labour 
Relations Board at its December sittings, 
in which the Board revoked the certifica- 
tion granted on November 20, 1947, to the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union as the bargaining 
agent of a unit of unlicensed employees of 
Branch ‘Lines Limited, Sorel, P.Q. During 
January, the Board received from Shell 


Canadian Tankers Limited, Toronto, an 
application for the revocation of the 
decision of October 24, 1946, certifying the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union as the bargain- 
ing agent of unlicensed employees of the 
Company. The applicant contended that 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union was not a 
trade union within the meaning of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. Early in February, applications 
for the revocation of decisions certifying 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union as bargaining 
agent were made, on similar grounds, by 
S.S. Texaco Brave, Limited; S.S. Texaco 
Chief, Limited; and S8.S. Texaco Warrior, 
Limited. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until succeeded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944, 

Proceedings begun under the Wartime 
Regulations are continted in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting 
stations and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation ‘Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 
ister provisions concerning the certification 


of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable efiort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton and St. John’s, Newfoundland. The 
territory of two officers resident in Van- 
couver comprises British Columbia and 
Alberta; two officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and. Northwestern Ontario; three 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario; two officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of Quebec, 
and two officers resident in Fredericton and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during the month of January. 
The Board issued four certificates desig- 
nating bargaining agents, rejected one 
application for certification, and ordered 
one representation vote. During the month 
the Board received three applications for 
certification and one application for revo- 
cation of certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. The Canadian Air Line Flight Atten- 
dants’ Association, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Canadian Pacific Air Lines 
Limited, comprising stewardesses and other 
classifications of employees who may per- 
form similar functions, excluding the chief 
stewardess and the stewardesses employed 
at Hong Kong and Tokyo (L.G., Dec., 
1950, p. 2051). 

2. The Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers, 
excluding masters, employed by Westward 
Shipping Ltd., Vancouver, on the m.yv. 
Standard Service and m.v. B.C. Standard 
(L.G., Jan., 1951, p. 55). 

3. Malt and Grain Process Workers’ 
Local Union No. 105 of the International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of the McCabe Grain Company, Limited, 
Winnipeg, employed at its Seed Cleaning 
Plant, Plinquet Street and Dawson Road, 
St. Boniface, Man. (L.G., Jan., 1951, p. 55). 

4. Local 298, Building Service Employees 
International Union, on’hehalf of a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company employed at its Commercial 
Building located at 204 Hospital Street, 
Montreal (L.G., Feb., 1951, p. 190). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


The Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., applicant, and the Saint John Tug 
Boat Co., Limited, Saint John, NB., 
respondent (L.G., Jan., 1951, p. 55). The 
application was rejected for the reason 


that the masters affected are not considered 
to be “employees” within the meaning of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 


Representation Vote Ordered 


The International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America, applicant, and 
the British Overseas Airways Corporation 
(Engineering and Stores Groups, No. 4 
Hangar, Montreal Airport, Dorval, P.Q.), 
respondent (L.G., Jan., 1951, p. 55). The 
Board ordered the vote following an in- 
vestigation and a public hearing of the 
parties concerned. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. The Canadian Communications Asso- 
ciation, on behalf of a unit of clerical 
employees of the Canadian Overseas Tele- 
communication Corporation, Montreal 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

2. Local No. 526, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees and Bartenders’ International 
Union, on behalf of a unit of restaurant 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company employed at Windsor 
Station, Montreal (Investigating Officer: 
C. E. Poirier). 

3. Local 12901, District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Polymer Corporation 
Limited, Sarnia, Ont., employed in its 
styrene plant (Investigating Officer: R. L. 
O'Neill). 


Application for Revocation of Certification 
Received 


On January 5, the Board received from 
Shell Canadian Tankers Limited, Toronto, 
an application for the revocation of the 
decision of October 24, 1946, certifying the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union as the bargain- 
ing agent of unlicensed employees of the 
Company. i 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


During the month of January the Min- 
ister appointed Conciliation Officers to 
deal with disputes between the following 
parties :— 

1. Division No. 591, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America, and 
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the Gatineau Bus Company, Limited, Hull, 
P.Q. (Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

2. The Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport 
Workers and DeLuxe Transportation 
Limited, North Bay, Ont. (Conciliation 
Officer: R. H. Hooper). 


Settlements Effected by Conciliation 
Officers 


1. On January 12, the Minister received 
a report from Liguori Pepin, Conciliation 
Officer, indicating the settlement of matters 
in dispute between the Transport Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union (Local 
No. 106, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America), and Smith Transport 
Limited, Montreal (L.G., Feb., 1951, p. 192). 

2. On January 30 the Minister received 
a report from G. R. Currie, Conciliation 
Officer, indicating the settlement of matters 
in dispute between Dawson Miners’ Union 
(Local No. 564, International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers) and the 
Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation 
Ltd., Dawson, Y.T. (L.G., Feb., 1951, p. 192). 

3. On January 22 the Minister received 
a report from R. H. Hooper, Conciliation 
Officer, indicating the settlement of matters 
in dispute between Local No. 342, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America, and 
Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, Saska- 
toon (L.G., Feb., 1951, p. 193). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed by the Minister on 
December 15, 1950, to deal with matters 
in dispute between the Canadian Navi- 
gators’ Federation and the Prescott and 


Ogdensburg Fetry Company, Limited, 
Prescott, Ont. (L.G., Feb., 1951, p. 193), 
was fully constituted on January 19 with 
the appointment of His Honour Judge 
W. F. Schwenger, Hamilton, Ont., as Chair- 
man. Judge Schwenger was appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. Norman L. 
Matthews, K.C., Toronto, and G. M. 
Desaulniers, Montreal, who had previously 
been appointed on the nominations of the 
company and union respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. On January 24 the Minister received 
the unanimous report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation appointed to 
deal with matters in dispute between the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees and the Railway 
Express Agency, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
(L.G., Sept., 1950, p. 1556). The text of 
the report is reproduced below. 

2. On January 30 the Minister received 
the unanimous report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation appointed to 
deal with matters in dispute between Local 
No. 138173, District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America, and Eldorado Mining 
and Refining (1944) Limited, Port Hope, 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., New York, N.Y., 


and 
Brotherhood of Railway 


Ont. (L.G., Feb., 1951, p. 193). The text 
of the report is reproduced below. 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight 


Handlers, Express and Station Employees. 


To the 
Hon. the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

The Board was originally composed of 
the Hon. Mr. Justice Edouard Tellier as 
Chairman, and Mr. T. P. Slattery, K.C., 
member recommended by the Employer, 
and Mr. Marcel Francq, member recom- 
mended by the Bargaining Agent, and later 
reconstituted following the resignation of 
Mr. Marcel Franeq by the same persons 
except Mr. Marcel Francq who was replaced 
by Mr. Claude Jodoin. 

And have the honour to make the follow- 
ing unanimous report :— 


The Dispute 


The dispute arose out of negotiations for 
a new contract between the Railway Express 
Agency, Inc. (Canadian Employees), New 
York, N.Y., and Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees. 


On January 24, 1951, the Minister 
of Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with a dispute between 
the Railway Express Agency, Inc., New 
York, N.Y., and the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees (L.G., Sept., 1950, p. 1556). 

The Board was composed of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Edouard Tellier, Montreal, 


Chairman; T. P. Slattery, K.C., and 


Claude Jodoin, both of Montreal, 
members appointed on the nominations 
of the employer and union, respectively. 
Mr. Jodoin replaced Mr. Marcel Franeq 
who had earlier been appointed to the 
Board on the nomination of the union 
but who resigned in October 1950 because 
of other commitments. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 
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Brief Review of, Facts 


The relations between the parties or their 
predecessors cover a period going back to 
the year 1922. On numerous occasions since 
then many agreements and changes have 
been made between the parties. The last 
agreement was signed the 16th August, 1948 
by which new working conditions and wage 
rates were established and the duration of 
the contract was limited to one year, sub- 
ject to a notice of thirty days from one 
party to the other if one desired a revision 
of the contract. 

Under these terms the Bargaining Agent 
notified the Employer on the 24th of June, 
1949 that it wished to revise the agreement. 
This notice read as follows:— 


June 24, 1949. 
Mr. A. M. Hartung, 
Vice-President, 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Dear Sir: 


Please accept this as a notice, pursuant 
to the provisions of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act, 
paragraph 18, and the agreement between 
the Agency and the Brotherhood, dated 
August 16, 1948, of desire to revise and 
supplement said agreement and other 
agreements establishing hours of work, 
etc., for employees in Canada: 

It is hereby proposed that there will 
be made effective to the Agency’s 
employees in Canada the terms and 
provisions of the agreement signed at 
New York, N.Y., on May 26, 1949, by 
and between Railway Express Agency, 
Inc., and its employees in the’ United 
States represented by the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees. 

Kindly acknowledge and advise as to 
a date prior to July 24, on which it will 
be agreeable to meet with the Brother- 
hood’s representatives for discussion of 
the matter. 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) F. H. Hatt, 
Vice-President. 


The discussions did not lead to any agree- 
ment between the parties. At the request 
of the Bargaining Agent, the Hon. the 
Minister of Labour designated the con- 
ciliator according to law, and following: 
the lack of success of the latter, the present 
Board of Conciliation was constituted. 
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Considerations of the Board 


As it appears from the lengthy memo- 
randa and exhibits produced by the parties, 
the Bargaining Agent claimed for its 
members an increase in the wage rates of 
seven (7) cents an hour and a working 
week of forty (40) hours. 

In expressing its demands, the Bargaining 
Agent argued that any increase in wages 
of the Canadian employees of the Employer 
ought to be, since it is an American com- 
pany, the same as any increase granted in 
the United States for their employees in 
the United States. It appears clearly from 
the record, however, that this state of 
affairs has never existed in the agreements 
arrived at between the parties. 

The position taken by the Employer in 
the actual dispute was to the effect that 
it is prepared to pay and grant to its 
employees wages and working conditions 
comparable to those granted to Canadian 
employees fulfilling the same duties and 
functions in similar Canadian companies. 

It was admitted and established at the 
last sitting of the Board that the employees 
of a similar category working for similar 
Canadian employers have recently received 
an increase of seven (7) cents an hour in 
their wage rates and are to be granted a 
working week of forty (40) hours following 
the recommendations and conclusions set 
out in the report of the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Kellock, the Arbitrator named in virtue of 
the statute of 1950 “In the matter of the 
Maintenance of Railway Operation Act”’. 


Findings 


Considering the demands made by the 
Bargaining Agent and considering the stand 
taken by the Employer, this Board now 
unanimously recommends:— 

(a) That an increase of seven (7) cents 
per hour be granted to employees in 
Canada of the Railway Express 
Agency, Inc. as from the Ist’ Sep- 
tember 1950; and 

(b) That a five-day forty-hour week be 
made effective June 1, 1951, provided 
that from the said date up to and 
including August 31, 1951, straight 
time only shall be payable up to 
forty-eight (48) hours per week. 


Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Enovarp TELLIER. ~ 
(Sgd.) T. P. Suarrery. 
(Sqd.) Cuaupr Joporn. 


Montreal, January 22, 1951. 


aye 


: 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Eldorado Mining and Refining (1944) Limited, Port Hope, 


Ontario, 
and 


Local 13173, District 50, United Mine Workers of America. 


To the 

Hon. Mr. Minton F. Greco, V.C., K.C., 
Minister of Labour for the 
Dominion of Canada. 

Sir: 

As Chairman of the conciliation board 
herein, I beg to report as follows:— 

Meetings of the conciliation board 
herein were duly convened at the City 
of Toronto and representations on behalf 
of both employer and employees have been 
fully heard and considered. 

There has been, heretofore, in effect, a 
written collective bargaining agreement 
between the parties which has expired on 
the 31st day of July, 1950. The parties 
have been unable to agree on a renewal 
of this agreement, and after negotiations 
between them and with the assistance of a 
conciliation officer, were still apart on five 
items, as follows:— 

1. Wages, 

2. Off-shift differential, 

3. Differential for employees whose 
~ normal schedule involves working 

Saturdays and Sundays, 

4. Union security, 

5. Two-year contract. 


Upon hearing before this board, it was 
stated and the parties agreed, that the last 
two items of union security and a two- 
year contract could and would be deter- 
mined amicably by the parties, and 
consequently, no further reference to these 
items appears in this report. 

I regret to report that after representa- 
tions had been made, that your board was 
unable to accomplish an agreement between 
the parties with regard to the other items 
and I therefore beg to report on these items 
as follows:— 


Off-Shift Differential and Differential 
for Saturdays and Sundays (Items 2 and 3) 


The employer, in its operations, performs 
certain processes which are continuous and 
require a continuous schedule of work hours 
for these employees engaged in these oper- 


ations. These employees work on three. 


eight-hour shifts, from eight a.m. ‘to four 
p.m.; four p.m. to twelve midnight; twelve 
midnight to eight am. Sufficient employees 
are engaged in this work that an arrange- 
ment has been in force whereby employees’ 


On January 30, 1951, the Minister 
of Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with a dispute 
between Eldorado Mining and Refining 
(1944) Limited, Port Hope, Ontario, 
and Local 13173, District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America (L.G., Feb., 
1951, p. 193). 


The Board was composed of His 


Honour Judge W. F. Schwenger, 
Hamilton, Chairman; J. P. Pratt, K.C., 
and Herbert Orliffe, both of Toronto, 
members appointed on the nominations 
of the employer and union, respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 


times are staggered and the working oper- 
ations of Saturday and Sunday are shared 
equally. 

To those employees working on the shift 
commencing at four p.m. there has been, 
heretofore, in operation a 4-cent an hour 
shift differential and for those employees 
working on the shift commencing at mid- 
night there has been in force a 6-cent 
an hour shift differential. These shift 
differentials are a bonus on the regular rate 
of pay. Heretofore, when these respective 
shifts fell on a Saturday or Sunday, the 
same rate of pay has applied as when these 
respective shifts fell on a weekday. On 
behalf of the employees demand has been 
made that time and a half as though for 
overtime should be paid for all hours 
worked between twelve noon Saturday and 
eight a.m. Monday morning. 

After considering all representations, I am 
of the opinion and would report that the 
principle of considering the hours of 
Saturday and Sunday above referred to as 
overtime, where the operation worked upon 
by reason of its nature must of necessity 
be a seven day continuous operation, is 
not established, and the demand for over- 
time pay for such periods is not maintain- 


able. Some consideration by way of a shift . 


differential however, is possible. After fully 
considering the matter, I would recom- 
mend that the parties adopt a shift differ- 
ential for the shift from four to twelve, 
known as the afternoon shift, and the shift 
from twelve to eight, known as the mid- 


night shift ,at the rate of six cents and’ 
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elght cents (6¢ and 8¢) per hour respec- 
tively, with an increase where these shifts 
fall on Saturday and Sunday to eight cents 
and ten cents (8¢ and 10¢) per hour 
respectively. 


Wages (Item 1) 


With regard to wages, the parties took 
different views as the basis for determining 
this item. On behalf of the employer, it 
was contended that any increase should 
have some direct relation to the increased 
cost of living in the interval since the last 
agreement, and on behalf of the employees 
it was equally as seriously contended that 
reference should be had only to the 
standard of wages paid in other industries. 
The failure of the parties to agree on this 
matter was a disappointment to the board, 
since the difference between them ultimately 
was not great, and it was left to the board 
to make a recommendation. In connec- 
tion with the matter of wages, the ques- 
tion of retroactivity came up for discussion, 
and was finally left for report by this board. 

It is to be noted by the wage schedule, 
shat while the general plant labour rate 
has been 86 cents an hour, nevertheless the 
great majority of the employees come under 
gyome particular classification which entitles 
them to a higher rate per hour. Having 
this in mind, I am of the opinion that all 
employees in all classifications should 
recelve an increase of nine (9¢) per hour. 
Taking into account the history of the 
negotiations between the parties in an 
endeavour to reach agreement before sub- 
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mission to this board, I am of the opinion, 
and would recommend to the parties that 
they adopt the above suggestion as to wage 
scale for the term of one year, and that 
it be adopted retroactively to the 1st day 
of August, 1950, being the date of expira- 
tion of the former agreement. 

I beg to state in conclusion that your 
board was pleased with the manner in 
which presentations were made by the 
parties appearing before it in this matter, 
all proceedings having been carried on with 
due courtesy and respect, not only to the 
board, but to each other, despite the fact 
that arguments were firmly made. The 
clear and intelligible presentations made to 
the board were of great assistance in 
simplifying an understanding of the matters 
to be considered and the proceedings were 
thereby expedited. 

All of which is humbly reported, this 
18th day of January, A.D. 1951. 

Board of Conciliation 
(Sgd.) Wm. F. Sco wrncrr, 
Chairman, 
Board of Conciliation. 


I concur in the Report of the Chairman, 
this 25th day of January, A.D. 1951. 
(Sgd.) J. P. Pratt, 
Member, 
Board of Conciliation. 


I concur in the Report of the Chairman, 
this 25th day of January, A.D. 1951. 
(Sgd.) Hersert ORLIFrE, 
Member, 
Board of Conciliation. 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. These 
are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department. A number 
of those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
etc., are summarized in separate articles 
following this. 


Manufacturing 


Tobacco and Liquors 


Lonpon, Ont.—Joun Lapatt LIiMiIrep AND 
NATIONAL BREWERY WorKERS’ UNION, 
Locat 1 (CCL). 

Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1950, to September 30, 1951, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect (L.G., July, 1950, p. 1047) with 
the following changes:— 


Overtime: only watchmen are now excepted 
from being paid time and one-half for 
Sunday work: previously both watchmen and 
engineers were so excepted. 

Wage rates have been increased and are 
now as follows: watchmen (not more than 
12 hours in any one day), fermenting room 
and cold storage, brew house, wash house, 
bottlers operating machines $1.25 per hour; 
other bottlers $1.20; coopers $1.38? per hour; 
truck drivers, highway $51.70, retail delivery 
$49.50, helpers $48.20 per week; engineers, 
2nd class $1.60 and 3rd class $1.49 per hour. 

Escalator clause: the provisions for the 
cost-of-living bonus have been adjusted to 
the new term of the agreement and to the 
changes in the cost-of-living index: in addi- 
tion to the above basic wages, a cost-of-living 
bonus of $3.30 per week shall be paid; this 
bonus shall be adjusted upward or downward 
quarterly commencing January 1, 1951, 
depending on the variation between the 
August 1, 1950, cost-of-living index (168-5) 
published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and the indices, as presently 
calculated, published for November 1, 1950, 
and quarterly thereafter. Each one point in- 
crease or decrease in the index shall be 
equal to an increase or decrease of 37:2 
cents per week in the bonus. 

Off-shift differential: the provision, that 
the additional 5 cents per hour for work 
on shifts starting between 2 p.m. and 4.59 
a.m. shall not apply to truck drivers (high- 
way), has been omitted. 


New Westminster, B.C—TuHe BRITISH 
CoLuMBIA DisTILLERY COMPANY LIMITED 
AND THE DISTILLERY, RECTIFYING AND 
WINE WorkKERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION 
or AMERICA, LOCAL 69. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
16, 1950, to November 16, 1952, and there- 


Schedules : 


after from year to year, subject to 2 months’ 
notice. However, for the period November 
16, 1951, to November 16, 1952, the wage 
rates may be re-negotiated by either party 
giving notice to the other party of such 
intention on or before September 16, 1951. 

Union security: the company agrees to 
keep in employment only members of the 
union in good standing. All new employees 
must join the union immediately upon being 
hired, provided they will be classified as 
permanent employees. All employees will 
be considered temporary) employees until 
they have completed 90 days of continuous 
service; prior to their commencing work 
they must secure from the union a temporary 
working permit and pay all required fees as 
prescribed by the union. There shall be no 
restraint, coercion, interference or discrim- 
ination by the company against any union 
member because of union membership or 
activity. 

Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40- 
hour week. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of above hours, double time 
for work on Sunday or the regularly 
scheduled day of rest and on 8 specified 
paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: to employees with less 
than 4 years’ service one week, or part 
thereof, if qualified in conformity with the 
Annual Holidays Act of the province of 
British Columbia; to employees with 4 or 
more years of continuous service 2 weeks. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
production—still operators $1.48, gin still 
operator $1.45; mill, mash tub, yeast room, 
tank house and dry house operators $1.394; 
granary, scale floor, fermenting house and 
beer well operators, grain car unloaders, 
tank house helper $1.34; meal floor general 
help, tank house general help, dried grain 
baggers, dried grain checkers $1.273; utility 
labour $1.24, industrial general help $1.21; 
warehousing—pumper and weigher (to bottle 
shop) $1.324, charge hands $1.36, general help 
$1.273, coopers $1.413, coopers’ apprentices 
$1.274 to $1.393, hoop drivers $1.34; bottling 
case room clerk $1.453, helper $1.274; female 
employees 84 to 97 cents; filter packers 
(female) 993 cents; power—fireman $1.423, 
engine room attendant $1.393, oil fuel tenders 
$1.334: maintenance—millwright $1.53, class 
A $1.45, class B (oiler) $1.39, helper $1.34; 
pipe fitter and pump mechanic $1.503; pipe 
fitter, class A $1.45, class B $1.394, mechanics 
helpers $1.34; electrician $1.503, class A 
$1.45, class B $1.394, helper $1.34; carpenter 
$1.53, painter, blacksmith and welder $1.45; 
trucks, drivers $1.34, swampers $1.273; 
students (summer vacation), under 18 years 
of age $1, over 18 years of age $1.16; male 
general help with less than 3 months 
seniority will be paid 5 cents per hour 
below job rate; the rates for still operators, 
firemen and oil fuel tenders include 3 cents 
per hour as differential for working 3 shifts, 
alternating weekly. (The above rates rep- 
resent an increase of 10 cents per hour over 
the previous rates.) 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Toronto, ONT.—ASSOCIATED CLOTHING MANU- 
FACTURERS AND AMALGAMATED CLOTHING 
WorKERS OF AMERICA. . 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 
1949, to June 30, 1952, but notice shall be 
given by either party to the other 90 days 
prior to July 1 in each year, avian pA 4 any 
change, amendment, or abrogation of the 
existing wage scale. 

Union security: the employers agree to 
operate preferential union shops. Applica- 
tion for additional workers shall be made 
to the union; if the latter is unable to 
furnish satisfactory workers within 48 hours, 
a manufacturer may then secure such 
workers as he can. Any applicant for 
membership in the union must be admitted, 
provided the applicant is not an offender 
against the union and is eligible for mem- 
bership under its rules. No employer shall 
place obstacles in the way of legitimate 
efforts of the union to recruit new members. 


Check-off: the members of the Association 
agree to deduct monthly from the pay of all 
their employees the prescribed dues and 
assessments of the union and to remit same 
to the union, 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime shall be dispensed 
with as far as possible, but when it is 
necessary it shall be paid for at time and 
one-half. Six specified holidays shall be 
paid holidays. Work performed on legal 
holidays shall be paid for at time and one- 
half. Equal division of work shall be 
observed as far as possible in slack seasons. 

Vacations: the employers shall grant a 
second week of vacation with pay to each 
of their employees in accordance with the 
decision and directions of the arbitrator 
(1948). 

Apprentices: the employers shall have the 
privilege of developing workers through the 
apprenticeship system on a basis to be deter- 
mined by representatives of the two parties. 

Premium Fund: The members of the 
Association will continue to contribute to the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers Premium 
Fund for the duration of the agreement an 
amount equal to 3 per cent of the gross 
wages payable to all production employees 
except those who act in a _ supervisory 
capacity. 

Pension Fund: the demands of the union 
for the establishment of a Pension Fund 
shall be submitted to arbitration and the 
award of the impartial chairman of the 
Board of Arbitration shall be deemed to be 
incorporated as a provision of this agree- 
ment. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 


and the establishment of an efficient employ- 
ment office. ; 4 ihe 


Wood Products 


VANCOUVER, B.C—HAmMMOoND FURNITURE 
CoMPANY, LIMITED, AND INTERNATIONAL 
WoopworkKers oF AMERICA, Loca 1-217. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 
16, 1950, to August 15, 1951, and thier tees 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 


Union security: any employee who is a 
member of the union in good standing, or 
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who becomes or is reinstated as a member, 
shall, as a condition of continued employ- 
ment, maintain such membership in good 
standing throughout the term of the agree- 
ment, subject to such procedure as may be 
mutually satisfactory to both parties. No 
employee shall be subject to any penalties 
against his application for membership or 
reinstatement, except as may be provided 
for in the constitution of the union. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 


‘union dues monthly from the pay of all 


employees who so authorize and to remit 
same to the union. The authorization will 
be honoured until revoked by the employee. 

Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40- 
hour week. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of the above hours and for 
work on Saturdays and Sundays (or the 
alternative days off) and on 3 holidays; 
double time and one-half for work on 
specified paid holidays. 

Rest periods: all employees shall receive 
two 10-minute rest periods a day. 

Vacations with pay will be granted to 
employees in accordance with the provisions 
of the British Columbia Annual Holidays 
Act. All employees with 5 or more years’ 
continuous service will receive an additional 
regular week’s vacation with pay or pay in 
lieu thereof. 

Hourly wage rates in effect prior to the 
effective date of the agreement are increased 
by 10 cents per hour, effective August 15, 
1950, and may be revised once annually. The 
rates for certain classes are as follows: mill 
department—planer man $1.81, learner planer 
man $1.02 to $1.31; swing saw break-down 
$1.18; straight line rip saw, cabinet planer, 
panel saw feeder, jeep and truck operator, 
automatic boring machine operator $1.13; 
clamp carrier, sorter, lumber unpiler $1.08; 
learners (other than learner planer man), 
mill labourer $1.02; machine department— 
knife grinder, stickerman, automatic shaper, 
double end tenoner $1.31; saw filer $1.29; 
shaper feeder $1.18; ripsaw operator, 
mortizer machine, router machine, bandsaw, 
double cut-off operator $1.13; sticker feeder, 
truck monkey $1.08; glue, press and veneer 
departments—swing saw and lay-out $1.18; 
clipper operator faces $1.13; clipper oper- 
ator backs, veneer press, taper faces, glue 
mixer $1.08; labour, hot plate press $1.02; 
assembly and clamp department—repair man 
$1.23, cabinet maker with tools $1.18, drawer 
fitter $1.18, bed assembly $1.08; paint 
department—spray men $1.18; mixer, filler 
man $1.08; maintenance—electrician $1.39, 
maintenance men $1.29, maintenance helper 
$1.18, oiler $1.13; girls’ rates in various 
departments—87 cents to $1.02. The starting 
rate for girls and boys is 82 cents with a 
5 cents per hour increase each 3 months 
until the regular job rate is reached. When 
a girl is transferred to a machine, classified 
under mens’ rates, she shall receive the rates 
specified for that machine while so employed. 

Off-shift differential: a premium of 6 
cents per hour will be paid for work on the 
second and third shifts. 

Provision is made for an Accident Preven- 
tion Committee, grievance procedure and 
seniority rights. 
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Printing and Publishing 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CrRTAIN NEWSPAPER PuB- 
LISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL TyPo- 
GRAPHICAL UNION, Loca 226. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 
1, 1950, to September 30, 1951. 

Union security: the ‘publishers agree to 
employ in their composing room members 
of the union. The union shall furnish suffi- 
cient competent journeymen to meet the 
normal requirements of the publishers; 
should it fail to do so, the publishers’ only 
recourse is to cancel this agreement. If no 
competent machinist member is available, the 
publishers may employ a linotype machinist 
who is not a member of the union, provided 
that the latter applies and is accepted for 
membership in the union. 

Hours: 7% hours per day (both day and 
night shifts) 5 days a week, a 373-hour week. 
Overtime: time and one-half for any shift 
in excess of 5 within any financial week and 
for work on a regular off-day or off-night; 
double time for work on Sunday (except for 
regular editions) and on 6 paid holidays 
(previous agreement provided for 5 paid 
holidays). ‘When a holiday is observed, the 
night prior to the holiday shall be the off- 
shift for both morning and evening papers. 
Under extraordinary conditions, such as 
breakdown or unusual occurrence, men may 
be required to get out regular editions at 
single price, if work is not completed within 
the regular hours. Employees called back 
after one hour shall receive $1 for such 
call-back in addition to the prescribed rate 
of pay. 

Vacations with pay: 10 days to employees 
whose cards have been on the slipboard for 
one or more consecutive years; members 
having 10 or more years’ service shall be 
entitled to 5 additional days, provided they 
have worked a minimum of 150 shifts during 
the preceding 12 months; otherwise they shall 
receive one day for each 15 shifts worked. 

Hourly wage rates: for day work $1.90, 
for night work $2; when a shift is worked 
part day and part night, the night scale 
shall be paid; machinist-operators, when on 
duty as such, shall receive a minimum of 
75 cents per shift more than the above rates; 
apprentices—Ist 6 months 30 per cent of 
journeymen’s scale, 2nd 6 months 35 per cent, 
2nd year 40 per cent, 3rd year 50 per cent, 
4th year 60 per cent, 5th year 75 per cent 
and 6th year 90 per cent of journeymen’s 
scale; machine learners (must be journey- 
men members of the union)—Ist 3 weeks 40 
per cent of scale, 2nd 3 weeks 50 per cent, 
38rd 3 weeks 66% per cent, next 4 weeks 75 
per cent and last 4 weeks 85 per cent of 
scale. 

Apprentices: for each 10 journeymen, or 
major fraction thereof, one apprentice may 
be employed; no youth under 16 years of 
age shall be accepted to apprenticeship. 
Registered apprentices shall be given the 
same protection as journeymen and shall be 
governed by the same shop rules, working 
conditions and hours of labour. 

- Provision is made for the settling of 
disputes and seniority rights. 


Metal Products 


Toronto, Ont.—THE Joun Ineris Company, 
LIMITED, AND THE UNITED STEELWORKERS 
or AMERICA, LocaL 2900. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 12, 
1950, to July 11, 1952, and for a further 
period of one year, unless 60 days’ notice of 
termination is given by either party. The 
company acknowledges and accepts the union 
as the sole collective bargaining agency for 
all eligible employees. Both parties agree 
that there will be no intimidation, restraint 
or coercion because of membership or non- 
membership in the union. Membership in 
the union will not be discouraged. 


Hours: for day shift—8 per day Monday 
through Friday; for night shift—8? per day 
Monday through Thursday, 5 on Friday, a 
40-hour week in either case (a reduction of 
14 hours per week). Overtime: time and 
one-half for the first 4 hours worked in 
excess of the above hours and for work on 
Saturdays; double time after the first 4 
hours of overtime and for work on Sundays 
and on 8 specified paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: employees with from 
3 months’ to 2 years’ seniority shall be paid 
2 per cent of their annual earnings, those 
with 2 to 3 years’ seniority 24 per cent, 
those with 3 to 20 years’ seniority 4 per cent 
and those with over 20 years’ seniority 6 
per cent of their annual earnings. Vacations 
must be taken during the period of the plant 
shutdown. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
general engineering division—layout man 
$1.35 to $1.51; machinist, fitter, boilermaker, 
millwright $1.35 to $1.46; welder $1.29 to 
$1.46; patternmaker $1.40 to $1.57; improver 
to above trades, cranemen and _ slingers, 
machine operator $1.18 to $1.29; black- . 
smith $1.24 to $1.46; helpers $1.12 to $1.18; 
radial drill operator $1.24 to $1.35; tractor 
crane operator $1.29 to $1.51; oil and belt 
man $1.12 to $1.18; painter $1.12 to $1.24; 
general labourer (heavy), janitor $1.12; 
carpenter $1.29 to $1.40; carpenters’ helper, 
production chaser, material truckers $1.12 
and $1.13; stores clerk $1.12; truck driver, 
furnace operator $1.12 to $1.24; coal passer 
$1.13; apprentices from 76 cents during 
first 6 months to $1.29 during last part of 
fourth year; consumer products division— 
production operator, male $1.11 to $1.24, 
female 89 cents to $1.02; automatics (single 
spindle) set up $1.24 to $1.35; automatic 
screw machine (single spindle) operator $1.11 
to $1.24; heat treater, plater (electro 
chrome) $1.24 to $1.35; storekeeper $1.13 
to $1.29; toolmaker $1.29 to $1.57; diemaker 
(specialist) $1.64; machinist $1.29 to $1.46; 
probationary employees, male, start at $1.06, 
after one month’s service $1.11 or $1.12, 
female, start at 85 cents, after one month 
89 cents. Time and one-quarter for dirty 
work shall be paid on repair jobs if properly 
authorized by foreman. 

Off-shift differential: a premium of 5 cents 
per hour is paid to employees working per- 
manently on the night shift and a premium 
of 3 cents per hour to employees working 
on the afternoon or rotating shift. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and X-ray examination 
for employees in glass spraying and sand- 
blasting operations. 
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HAMILTON, OnNT.—THE STUDEBAKER CORPORA- 
TION OF CANADA, LIMITED, AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION UwNiTED AvTO- 
MOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca 525. 

Agreement to be in effect from August 
25, 1950, to August 24, 1951, and thereafter, 
subject to 30 days’ notice. The’ company 
recognizes the union as the sole bargaining 
agent for all eligible employees. 

Check-off: the company shall deduct 
monthly from the pay of all employees in 
the bargaining unit such sums as may be 
assessed by the union on its members as 
dues and assessments for general union 
purposes in accordance with its constitution 
and by-laws, excluding any initiation fee and 
any special assessment which relates to 
special union benefits in which non-union 
members do not participate. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of above hours and 
for work on Saturdays and Sundays; double 
time and one-half for work on 8 specified 
paid holidays. When an hourly rated 
employee has left the premises and is called 
upon to return for work prior to his 
regularly scheduled time he shall receive two 
and one-half hours’ pay for the first hour 
and his regular hourly rate thereafter, sub- 
ject to any premiums where applicable. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s service and 2 weeks after 5 years’ 
service; employees with less than one year’s 
service will receive one day for each 2 
months’ service. 

Wages: effective August 14, 1950, em- 
ployees are granted increases amounting to 
an average overall increase of approximately 
5 cents an hour. 

Night-shift differential: an employee who 

works on a shift, one-half or more of the 
working hours of which are regularly 
scheduled between 6 p.m. and 8 p.m., will 
be paid 10 cents per hour extra for all 
hours worked beyond the regularly scheduled 
starting time of his shift. 
_ Insurance: the company agrees to increase 
its present contribution to the insurance 
company by $1.06 per week per hourly rated 
employee. The nature of the increased 
insurance coverage whether life benefit, sick- 
ness and accident benefit or family coverage 
benefit and the amount of the employees’ 
weekly contribution for the increased bene- 
fits are to be determined later. 

Pension plan: it has been agreed that the 
pension provided and paid for solely by the 
company will parallel the pension coverage 
agreed upon between the International 
Union (UAW/CIO) and General Motors of 
Canada, Limited, in their most recent agree- 
ment. Complete details of the plan remain 
to be worked out by the two parties. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


GUELPH, ONT.—TFEDERAL WiIRE AND CABLE 
Company, LIMITED, AND THE UNITED 
STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, LocaL 3021. 

Agreement to be in effect from October 
23, 1950, to October 22, 1951, and thereafter 
aa Tene to at bag to notice. This 
eement is similar to the one previously in 
effect (L.G., March, 1950, p. 342), eathaiie 
following changes:— 

Hours of work have been reduced from 48 
to 45 hours per week; where the schedule 
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calls for 48 hours per week, employees shall 
be paid at overtime rate for any time worked 
in excess of 45 hours. The number of paid 
holidays is increased from 6 to 7. 


Wage rates are increased by 9 cents per 
hour, retroactive to September 1, 1950. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—VANCOUVER ENGINEERING 
Works, LIMITED, AND INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MAcHINISTS, LopGE 
No. 692. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
15, 1950, to September 14, 1951. Should 
either party desire to terminate, revise or 
amend this agreement, written notice shall 
be given to the other party as provided in 
the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, 1947, as amended. 

Union security: the company agrees that, 
as a condition of continued employment, all 
employees must become members of the 
union within 30 days of the date of their 
employment. 

Hours: the standard work day shall con- 
sist of 8 hours and the standard work week 
of 40 hours on the first shift; if second and 
third shifts are employed, the hours of work 
shall be 73 and 7 hours, respectively, with 
8 hours’ pay in either case. Five shifts, 
Monday through Friday, shall constitute a 
regular week’s work on all shifts. Overtime: 
time and one-half for the first 4 hours after 
the regular shift and for work between 
8 am. and 12 noon Saturday; double time 
thereafter and for work performed prior to 
the regular starting time, on Sunday and on 
9 specified holidays, 5 of which are paid 
holidays. 

Vacations with pay will be granted in 
accordance with the Annual Holidays Act 
of the Province of British Columbia. 


Hourly wage rates: heavy machine divi- 
sion—tool makers, diemakers, tool heat 
treators $1.60; machinists, fitters, welders, 
inspectors, precision grinders, production 
set-up men, electricians, millwrights $1.50; 
specialists $1.343 (specialists on radial drills 
where boring and sizing are done shall 
receive journeyman rate of pay); electric 
crane men $1.40; helpers $1.26; leading 
hands 5 or 10 cents and charge hands 15 
or 20 cents over basic rate; light machine 
division—machine ‘operators from 85 cents 
per hour during first month to $1.35 after 
2 years; metal polishers and buffers, Ist 
month $1.05, next 2 months $1.15, 2nd 3 
months $1.20, 3rd 3 months $1.25, thereafter 
$1.35; female assembly workers 75 cents to 
$1.10. Machine operators, metal polishers 
and buffers who reach the top rate will be 
considered specialists. When the company’s 
operations include work within the limits of 
the Greater Vancouver area, shop rates shall 
prevail on repair and overhaul jobs and the 
resetting of machinery and engines. How- 
ever, where same is ruled 
struction, or when other construction unions 
affiliated with the Vancouver Building 
Trades Council are involved, field rates shall 
apply. In the case of shipwork not normally 
done by the company or when shipwork is 
sub-contracted from the shipyards or men 
are employed in the shipyards, the current 
wage rates prevailing in the shipyards will 
be paid providing the same are not lower 
than the above shop rates. ; ‘ 


Provision is made for grievance procedure, 


seniority rights and out-of-town work. 


to be new con-- 


« 
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Non-metallic Minerals and Chemicals 


NoseL, ONT.—CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
AND UNITED MINE WorkKERS OF AMERICA, 
District 50, CANADIAN CHEMICAL DtyI- 
sion, LocaL 13031. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 
2, 1951, to January 1, 1952. This agreement 
is similar to the one previously in effect 
(L.G., Feb., 1950, p. 206), with the following 
changes and addition: 


Hours of work have been reduced from 
44 to 42 per week and are now: for day 
workers—84 per day Monday through Thurs- 
day, 8 on Friday, a 42-hour week; for shift 
workers—8 per day, 5 days a week for 3 
consecutive weeks and 6 days a week for 
the fourth week, an average of 42 hours 
per week. 


Rest periods: this agreement does not 
limit the rest period during the second half 
of the shift for certain production employees 
to the months of June, July and August. 


Wage rates, with a few exceptions, have 
been increased from 10 to 13 cents per hour. 

Off-shift differential: a premium of 5 cents 
an hour is now granted for work performed 
on regularly scheduled evening or night shifts 
commencing between 3 p.m. and 6 a.m. 

No provision is made in this agreement 
for a Plant Advisory Committee. 


JAMES IsLAND, B.C.—CANADIAN INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED, JAMES ISLAND WorKS, AND 
THE CANADIAN CHEMICAL AND EXPLo- 
SIVES WORKERS’ INDUSTRIAL UNION, 
FEDERAL UNION No. 128 (TLC). 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1950, to May 31, 1951. This agreement is 
similar to the one previously in effect (L.G., 
Feb., 1950, p. 207), with the following 
changes :— 

Paid holidays are increased from four to 
eight; employees shall be paid double time 
for work on any of the 8 holidays if entitled 
to payment, and time and one-half if not 
entitled to payment. 

Wage rates are increased from:1 to 3 
cents per hour. 


Miscellaneous 


Toronto, OnT.—GLoBE BEDDING COMPANY 
LIMITED AND UPHOLSTERERS’ INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION oF NortH AMERICA, 
Loca 400. 

Agreement to be in effect from September 
27, 1950, to December 31, 1951, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 
It is provided, however, that the wage ques- 
tion may be opened during the month of 


March, 1951, if conditions warrant it; any 
changes agreed upon shall be retroactive to 
March 1, 1951. The company recognizes the 
union as the sole collective bargaining 
agency for all employees. 

Union security: all employees in the bar- 
gaining unit who have served the 6 weeks’ 
probationary period shall, as a condition of 
employment, become and remain members of 
the union in good standing. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues monthly from the pay of all 
union members and remit same to the union. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. Overtime: 
time and one-half for all work in excess of 
the standard work: day, provided that the 
standard work week is completely worked 
(except in the case of authorized leave); 
double time and one-half for work on 7 
specified paid holidays (an increase of two). 
Rest and cleaning-up periods: employees will 
be granted rest periods of 10 minutes each 
in the morning and afternoon and 5 
minutes for cleaning up before the end of 
the day. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s service, 2 weeks after 5 years’ 
service. 

Minimum hourly wage rates (for males and 
females, respectively)—probationary period 
of 6 weeks 70 and 60 cents, 2nd 6 weeks 
75 and 65 cents, 2nd 3 months 80 and 70 
cents, 3rd 3 months 85 and 75 cents, 4th 6 
months 90 and 80 cents, after 1 year 95 
and 85 cents; youths (under 18 years of age) 
—starting rates 55 cents, after 3 months 60 
cents, after 6 months 65 cents. The com- 
pany agrees to negotiate on wage increases 
for all male employees now earning 95 cents 
per hour but under $1, who have been with 
the firm for one year or more. When 
experienced workers are hired, they shall 
receive prevailing rates. The company accepts 
the principle of equal pay for equal 
production. 

Escalator clause: the company agrees to 
continue the cost-of-living bonus. For every 
increase in the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics’ cost-of-living index of one point 
above 148-3, the bonus shall be increased by 
25 cents per 44-hour week; should the index 
decrease, a corresponding amount shall be 
deducted, but the wage rate shall not be 
reduced. 

Social security: the employer agrees to 
pay towards the Upholsterers’ International 
Union Social Security Plan 3 per cent of 
the union employees’ payroll. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights and the safety and health 
of employees. 
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Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the 
amendment of ten agreements. In addi- 
tion to those summarized below, they 
include: the amendment of the agreement 
for barbers and hairdressers at Quebec 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
issue of January 5, and the amendment of 
the agreements for barbers and hairdressers 
at Valleyfield and at Joliette in the issue 
of January 20. 


A request for a new agreement for the 
printing trades in the Quebec District and 
requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for garages and service stations at 
Montreal and for barbers and hairdressers 
at Sherbrooke were gazetted December 23. 
A request for the amendment of the agree- 
ment for plumbers at Three Rivers was 
gazetted December 30. A request for a 
first agreement for the ladies’ handbag, 
purse, etc. manufacturing industry in the 
Province and a request for the amendment 
of the agreement for the baking industry 
were gazetted January 5. A request for a 
new agreement for garages and _ service 
stations at Sherbrooke and a request for 
the amendment of the agreement for retail 
stores at Windsor were published in the 
issue of January 13. A request for the 
amendment of the agreement for hospital 
and charitable institution employees at St. 
Hyacinthe was gazetted January 20. 


Orders in Council were also published 
approving the levy of assessments on the 
parties. 


Manufacturing 
Textiles and Clothing 


MEN’s AND Boys’ Har anp Cap Inpustry, 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated December 21, 
and gazetted January 5, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug., 1945, p. 1197; Nov., 1946, p. 1583; 
Sept., 1948, p. 993, and previous issues). 


The Montreal Hat and Cap Manufac- 
turers’ Association Inc. is accepted as 
co-contracting party and its name is added 
to the parties of the first part. 

Industrial jurisdiction governs the manu- 
facture of hats and caps for men and boys 
and all kinds of head wear for male or female 
children, but does not include the fabrica- 
tion of headwear for men and boys made of 
fur or woollen felt bodies or forms and 
straw bodies or forms. 


Hours remain unchanged at 8 per da 
Monday through Friday, a 40-hour week. 


Overtime as previously in effect is limited 
to 10 hours per week and is payable at 
regular rates. If necessary, employees will 
be obliged to work 4 hours on Saturday 
morning which shall be part of the 10 hours 
of overtime per week. In this amendment 
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any work performed on any of 3 specified 
paid holidays (previously 2) will be paid 
for at the rate of double time. 

Minimum weekly wage rates remain un- 
changed from those rates which were 
previously in effect as from July 1, 1948 
(L.G., Sept. 1948, p. 993) and are as 
follows: cutters $33.40, operators $31, 
blackers $24.40, lining makers $20.50, hand 
finishers $17.20 and general hands $14.80. 
In any establishment where the piece-work 
system was in force when this agreement 
became effective, piece-work prices to be 
fixed at such rates as to assure the workers 
at least the above minimum rates. 


Vacation: one week’s vacation with pay 
to those employees who have been in the 
service of one employer not less than 12 
months; employees with less than one year 
of service will receive vacation pay in pro- 
portion to the time worked. The vacation 
period is specified as the period during the 
months of June or July in each year. 
(Vacation provisions are similar to those 
previously in effect with the exception of 
that which governs those employees with less 
than one year of service.) 


Fur and Leather Products 


Suor INpustTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated January 11, 
and gazetted January 20, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry \ 
(L.G., Jan.-Feb., 1948, p. 50, April, p. 331, 
Nov.. p. 1245; Jan., 1949, p. 65; Jan., 1950, 
p, 7%; Nov:, p. 1902;- Heb,, 1051.) poazaa, 
and previous issues). Agreement to remain P 
in effect until September 1, 1951, and there- ; 
after from year to year, subject to notice. a 
The present amendment will be in effect 
from January 1, 1951. } 


Minimum wage rates: the new wage 
rates for hourly-paid and for piece-work 


employees are shown in the accompanying 4 
tables. Apprentices (600 hours) for classes : 
5 and 6 of the pattern making, cutting, sole ; 


leather, lasting, making and finishing depart- 
ments and for class “C” of the sewing 
department shown in the accompanying tables 
are added classifications. 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 
certain other conditions made binding throughout 
the province or within a certain district on all 
employers and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed for the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in 
Council may be passed granting the application, 
with or without changes as considered advisable by 
the Minister. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked in the same manner. Bach 
agreement is administered and enforced by a joint 
committee of the parties. References to the sum- 
mary of this Act and to amendments to it are 
given in the Lasour Gazertp, January, 1949, page 65. 
Proceedings under this Act and earlier legislation 
have been noted in the Lasour Gazette monthly 
since June, 1934. 


Minimum wage rates for hourly-paid 
employees of the pattern making, cutting, 
sole leather, lasting, making and finishing 
departments :— 

CUBR ADI gicpetete loca lilt ac eferite Beer ches aaa ie, 0b sw wlasctoMe aces 
Apprentice: 

BU, MMIECUOMNOUTS ie ocle cfeistalerstais-a6.0 ej ; 

DG ee UZOOt WOUDKEs cleisietelsly «Seles»: sis, 

CVS RR aie ASOD Sle aan clalt as ettves olin, o'e ci ePorey der eva) elec 
Apprentice: 
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Apprentices L600) SHOUTS. dincitels'. ore olds sr 
GLa eer ASNT Ie o Pk HEY hele o Salin's 
Apprentice: 600 hours................ 
CUO ASPs Atta: AS OS. RANE wba ls Waste wis 
Anprentice. G00 a OUES: 2. fais «(riches alas «0 


(The above rates are increases ranging 
from 43 to 10 cents per hour over previous 
rates.) 


Minimum hourly wage rates for piece-work 
employees of the pattern making, cutting, 
sole leather, lasting, making and finishing 
departments. 

COME. leg aa Qe ors Paces hoya cy Bae ear 
Apprentice: 
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(The above rates are increases ranging 
from 5 to 11 cents per hour over previous 
rates.) 


Minimum hourly wage rates for hourly- 
paid employees of the sewing department. 
TAGS SAMS Ee . Maltese s esl oe Rls ce cages 

Apprentice; 600 hours.............000. 
Glasses 1a. RVs Soe RS oo ale hae 
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(The above rates are increases ranging 
from 43 to 10 cents per hour over previous 
rates.) 


Minimum hourly wage rates for piece-work 
employees of the sewing department. 
(OUETSE ENS oh Gotta Sk Ua 6 pico Shc aCe CREECH Raa 
Apprentice: 600/hours................. 
Mel ecae PID. te eS SL eee te d’s 
Apprenvica 1000" HOUTS. Fie. 
CU saACee eI M Lies NSS aed eae Sba 
Apprentice: 600) hours: ..........0...%- 


Nore: the classification stitching vamp or 
outside counter on Puritan machine 
included in the section of this 
agreement governing the sewing 
department will be paid the 
minimum rate of Class 1 opera- 
tions applicable to the pattern 
making, cutting, ete. departments 
shown above. : 

(The above rates are increases ranging 

from 43 to 11 cents per hour over previous 
rates.) 
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Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated December 14, 
and gazetted December 23, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Feb., 1949, p. 178; March, 1950, 
p. 345, June, p. 874) and another amend- 
ment published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette issue of August 19, 1950, by extend- 
ing the terms of this agreement until 
February 28, 1951. 


Metal Products 


SHEET MeraL MANUFACTURING, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated December 14, 
and gazetted December 23, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Aug., 1950, p. 1185). 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
by from 5 to 6 cents per hour in most cases 
and are now as follows:—sheet metal mech- 
anics $1.26; assistant-foreman $1.39; charge 
hand, welder class “A”, toolmaker $1.33; 
machinist mechanic $1.28; welder class “B”, 
blacksmith $1.22; painter $1.20; buffer and 
polisher class “A”, $1.16; welder class “C”, 
machinist, assembler and specialist $1.10; 
spray painter $1.05; machine operator $1.04; 
production welders from 88 cents during the 
first 6 months to $1.04 in the fourth 6 
months, when they become eligible for class 
“C”, if they qualify; production workers, 
truck driver, stock and storekeepers, ware- 
housemen (receiving and shipping) 90 cents; 
helpers 85 cents. Rates for apprentices 61 
cents plus 5 cents per hour increase each 
6 months of continuous service and for boys 
(16 to 18 years of age) 56 cents plus 5 
cents per hour each 6 months of continuous 
service until their nineteenth year when 
they shall be classified and paid as helpers, 
remain unchanged. Night shift differential 
remains unchanged at 5 cents per hour extra. 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, CHICOUTIMI. 


An Order in Council, dated December 14, 
and gazetted December 30, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Jan., 1948, p. 51, April, p. 334, Aug., 
p. 872; Aug., 1949, p. 987; Aug., 1950, p. 1185, 
Noy., p. 1904, and previous issues). This 
eyement to be in effect from January 1, 


In a previous amendment published in the 
Lasour GAzerre, February, 1947, p. 185 the 
regular hours of work in all zones for this 
industry were established as 8 per day, 6 
days a week, a 48-hour week; overtime to be 
payable at time and one-half after the tenth 
hour of work performed in any one calendar 
day. Another amendment published in the 
Lasour GAzetTs, August, 1948, p. 872 divides 
the area affected by this agreement into 4 
zones: zones I, I-A, II and III and overtime 
remuneration was as follows:—in zone JI, 
time and one-half after 9 hours’ work each 
day, with the exception of plumbers and 
steamfitters; in zones I-A, II and III, and 
for plumbers and steamfitters in zone I, time 
and one-half after 10 hours’ work each day. 

In the present amendment the provision 
governing overtime is amended by the addi- 
tion of the following: “Notwithstanding the 
foregoing provisions, in zone I-A, the 
maximum duration of the regular hours of 
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work will be 55 hours per week and no 
work to be performed on Saturday afternoon, 
except by night watchmen.” 

Minimum hourly wage rates: in a previous 
amendment summarized in the LaABour 
GAZETTE issue of August, 1949, p. 987, the 
rates of zone I were increased by 5 cents 
per hour except crane operations (steam, 
gasoline, electricity, oil) for one to four 
drums inclusive, whose rate is $1.15 per hour. 
However, the above minimum wage rates an 
all other rates within the limits of the 
territorial jurisdiction of this agreement 
were to be amended according to the fluctua- 
tions of the Federal cost-of-living index, as 
follows, taking 160 points as a calculation 
basis: for each ten point increase or decrease 
in the cost-of-living index, the hourly 
minimum rates shall be 5 cents per hour 
higher or lower, as the case may be. 

In the present amendment the minimum 
rates of wages in zone I-A (Counties of 
Abitibi-East, Abitibi-West and  Rouyn- 
Noranda) are increased to the level of those 
of zone I with the exception of certain 
classifications whose new minimum rates are 
as follows:—plumbers and steamfitters, tin- 
smiths $1.25; junior journeymen (one year) 
$1.10; apprentices (plumbers and _ steam- 
fitters) from 50 per cent of journeyman’s 
rate in the first year to 80 per cent in 
fourth year. (The new minimum rates for 
journeymen plumbers and steamfitters, tin- 
smiths in zone I-A represent an increase of 
25 cents per hour). 


Bumping TRADES, HULL. 


An Order in Council, dated January 11, 
and gazetted January 20, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Jan., 1950, p. 78, April, p. 517, Nov., 
p. 1905; Jan., 1951, p. 64) by providing that 
notwithstanding any other provisions, cities 
and towns and municipal corporations as 
well as schoo] commissions are not governed 
by the terms of this agreement for repair 
and maintenance operations on buildings 
which they. own; this also applies to build- 
ing, rebuilding or maintenance operations on 
aqueducts, sewer, pavings, side-walks and 
other similar operations performed under 
their immediate direction. The exemption 
does not apply to contractors or sub-con- 
tractors carrying out such operations by 
contract or under the supervision of the said 
cities, towns, etc., comprised in zone I. The 
agreement applies, however, to contractors or 
sub-contractors carrying out similar opera- 
tions by contract or under the supervision 
of the municipal corporations or school 
commissions of zone II, when the cost of 
such operations does not exceed $20,000, 
including wages and material. 

Road operations carried out for the 
account of any Department of the Provincial 
Government which are already subject to the 
Fair Wage Schedule as per Order in Council 
number 800 of April 24, 1929, as amended, 
are not governed by the provisions of the 
present agreement. 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises’ the 
counties of Hull, Gatineau, Papineau, 
Pontiac, Labelle and Temiscamingue. This 
area is divided into 2 zones: zone I—which 
previously comprised the city of Hull and 
within a radius of 10 miles of its limits 
now comprises the territory included in the 
county of Hull and within a radius of 10 
miles of its limits; zone II—which previously 
included the territory of the county of Hull 


(with the exception of the city of Hull and 
within a radius of 10 miles of its limits) 
now comprises the territory included in the 
counties of Gatineau, Papineau, Pontiac, 
Labelle and Temiscamingue. 

Minimum hourly wage rates in zone II will 
be reduced by 25 per cent in the case of 
repair work not exceeding $500 annually, 
including wages and material. Rates for 
apprentices of zone II which are based on 
a percentage of the journeymen’s minimum 
wages are now as follows: in those trades 
requiring an apprenticeship of 4 years—from 
50 per cent in the first year (an increase of 
10 per cent) to 90 per cent in the fourth 
year (an increase of 5 per cent); in those 
trades requiring an apprenticeship of 3 years 
—from 60 per cent in the first year to 90 
per cent in the third year (an increase of 
5 per cent over previous rates). The rates 
for apprentices requiring a 4-year appren- 
ticeship and those rates for apprentices 
requiring a 3-year apprenticeship in zone I 
remain unchanged. 


Service 
Professional Establishments 


HOsPITAL AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTION 
EMPLOYEES, QUEBEC DISTRICT. 


An Order in Council, dated December 21, 
and gazetted January 5, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Nov., 1944, p. 1369; Sept., 1946, 
p. 1254; Jan., 1947, p. 1251; Aug., 1948, 
p. 874; Oct., 1949, p. 1248). 


Hours: 54-hour week (average over 3 
weeks) for orderlies or patient attendants, 
stationary enginemen, firemen, motor-vehicle 
drivers and their helpers, watchmen, and 
skilled workers in the steam generating 
plant; 51 hours per week for office employees, 
telephone operators, information clerks, 
female tailors, seamstresses, laboratory 
employees and launderer and pressing room 
employees; 54-hour week for employees on 
rotating shifts of 8 hours, except enginemen 
and firemen; 54-hour week for all other 
employees subject to the terms of this agree- 
ment. (In most cases the above hours 
represent a reduction of 3 to 6 hours per 
week or average week as the case may be 
from those which were previously in effect.) 

Overtime is payable either at time and 
one-half or by a paid day off equivalent to 
one and one-half times employees’ hours of 
overtime, day off to be given in the four 
weeks following that during which overtime 
has taken place. Other overtime provisions 
include: orderlies or patient attendants, 
stationary enginemen, firemen, motor-vehicle 
drivers and their helpers and watchmen will 
be paid regular rates to the extent of 180 
hours in 3 weeks, thereafter time and one- 
half; employees engaged on rotating shifts 
of 8 hours (except enginemen and firemen) 
performing work in excess of the standard 
work week of 54 hours will be paid regular 
rates to the extent of 168 hours in 3 weeks, 
thereafter time and one-half; skilled workers 
of the steam generating plant will be paid 
regular rates to the extent of 60 hours in 
a week, thereafter time and one-half. (The 
above provisions, applicable to certain 
classifications, which provide for payment 
of overtime at regular rates for work 
performed in excess of the standard average 


hours and up to a limited maximum dura- 
tion of work before the rate of time and 
one-half becomes effective, are new.) 
Specified holidays: to regular nurses— 
after agreement with the employer, 2 days 
off in the holidays period to be given on 
any of the following days: Christmas Day, 
New Year’s Day or Epiphany Day. The 
above time off will be given in addition to 
the 4 days off for four weeks of work 
provided for in the previous agreement. 


Minimum weekly and hourly wage rates: 
chief stationary enginemen $48 to $65 in 
zones I and II, $46 to $65 in zone III; 
enginemen 73 cents to 88 cents per hour in 
zones I and II, 70 cents to 85 cents in zone 
III; skilled machinery workers 93 cents in 
all zones; firemen 65 cents in zones I and 
IT, 62 cents in zone III; chief cook, chief 
baker, chief butcher, chief launderer, chief 
shoemaker $43 in zone I, $42 in zone II, 
$41 in zone III; assistant chief cook $41 
in zone I, $40 in zone II, $39 in zone III; 
cooks, butchers, launderers, shoemakers, 
bakers from $33 in the first 6 months to 
$40 after one year in zone I, from $31 to 
$39 in zone II, from $29 to $38 in zone 
III; motor-vehicle drivers from $27 during 
the first 6 months to $40 after 4 years in 
zone I, from $25 to $39 in zone II, from 
$23 to $38 in zone IIT; orderlies or patient 
attendants from $27 in the first 6 months 
to $40 after 4 years in zone J, from $27 to 
$39 in zone II, from $27 to $38 in zone 
III; certificated orderlies from $31 during 
the first 6 months to $41 after one year in 
all 3 zones; orderly (with diploma) from 
$34 during the first 6 months to $44 after 
one year in all 3 zones; construction trades- 
men in districts in which there is no 
building trades agreement in force—skilled 
workers $39 in zones I and II, $35 in zone 
III; labourers $31 in zones I and II, $29 
in zone III; other male employees not in- 
cluded in the foregoing—from $26 during 
the first 6 months to $38 after 4 years in 
zone I, from $25 to $37 in zone II, from 
$23 to $35 in zone III; regular. female 
employees — departmental superintendents 
from $16 during the first 6 months to $22 
after 3 years in all 3 zones; female tailor 
from $17 during the first 6 months to $21 
after 3 years in all 3 zones; office employees, 
teachers, technicians’ helpers, cooks from $15 
during the first 6 months to $20 after _3 
years in zone I, from $14 to $19 in zone IT, 
from $13 to $18 in zone III; female service 
employee, female cook’s helper, female 
launderer, seamstress and pressing room 
employees from $13 during the first 6 months 
to $18 after 3 years in zone I, from $12 to 
$17 in zone II and from $11 to $16 in zone 
III; junior employees (female) $11 in all 3 
zones; female employees not included in the 
foregoing—from $12 during the first 6 
months to $17 after 3 years in zone I, from 
$11 to $16 in zone II and from $10 to $15 
in zone III; occasional employees (male and 
female) will be paid at the pro-rata of the 
hours worked in the course of the regular 
work week of the said employees and accord- 
ing to the hourly, daily or weekly minimum 
rates established in this agreement for the 
category to which they belong, as per the 
scale for the first 6 months with the excep- 
tion of the following: stationary enginemen 
and firemen, construction tradesmen, ete. who 
will be paid the rates established in this 
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agreement or in the case of construction 
tradesmen the rates established for skilled 
workers and labourers where an agreement 
is in force for the building trades in the 
district affected by this agreement. (The 
above rates represent increases ranging from 
$1 to $3 per week for those employees paid 
on a weekly basis and 6 cents per hour for 
those paid hourly.) Rates for regular nurses 
from $29 during the first 6 months to $34 
after one year in all 3 zones and rates for 
apprentices (construction tradesmen) from 
40 per cent in the first year to 75 per cent 
of the wage rate of the maintenance men in 
the fourth year remain unchanged from 
those previously in effect. 

Employees with one year or more of 
service will be entitled to 6 days of absence 
with pay due to illness, subject to certain 
conditions. 


Industrial Standards Acts, etc. 


Schedules of Wages and Hours 
Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, Ete.* include one schedule 
made binding for the first time and three 
1ew schedules, all summarized below. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Construction 


CARPENTERS, SYDNEY. 


An Order in Council, dated November 25, 
and gazetted December 6, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for carpenters at 
Sydney, to be in effect from December 16, 
1950, to May 31, 1951. 

The terms of this schedule are similar to 
those which were previously in effect and 
summarized in the LABouR GAZETTE of April, 
1950, p. 518, with the exception of the 
following :— 

Minimum hourly wage rate for journeymen' 
carpenters is now $1.40 per hour instead of 
$1.35 plus 2 cents per hour in lieu of vaca- 
tion with pay (vacation pay not included 
in calculating overtime pay) as previously in 
effect. Rates for apprentices are increased 
by 3 cents per hour and are now as follows: 
from 714 cents per hour during the first 
500 hours to $1.26 during the eighth 1,000 
hours, 

Vacation: the provision governing the 
addition of 2 cents per hour to the minimum 
hourly rate for journeymen carpenters in 
lieu of vacation with pay mentioned in the 
former schedule is not included in this latest 
Order in Council. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Construction 


EXLEcTRICAL WorKERS, MoncrTON. 


An Order in Council, approved December 
13, and gazetted December 20, makes binding 
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Vacation with pay for employees other 
than nurses and orderlies: in addition to 
an annual vacation with pay of at least 7 
days after one year’s service or a con- 
tinuous annual vacation with pay of at 
least as many half days as there are 
calendar months of continuous service for 
one employer, as previously in _ effect, 
employees are now entitled to a continuous 
annual vacation with pay of at least 14 
days after 7 years’ service with one employer. 
The provision governing vacations with pay 
for nurses and orderlies remains unchanged. 

As previously in effect where room and 
board are provided employees may not be 
charged in excess of $6 per week for both. 
In this amendment certificated nurses and 
regular female employees are now entitled to 
a weekly allowance of $3 if they cannot be 
provided with a room within the institution. 


the terms of a first schedule for electrical 
workers (exclusive of -apprentices) in the 
zone comprising the area within a radius 
of 5 miles from the City Hall in the City 
of Moncton and including the village of 
Dieppe, to be in effect from January 2, 1951, 
to March 31, 1951. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. If, on a 
regular working day, the nature of the 
work or the conditions prevailing are such 
to necessitate the carrying out of the work 
at periods other than the regular working 
periods, it may be carried out at other 
periods of the day and such periods will 
be known as special working periods. Hours 
for such periods shall not exceed in the 
aggregate 74 hours Monday through Friday 
and 3% hours on Saturday. 


Overtime is payable at the rate of-$1.88 
per hour for work performed during the 
first 4 hours on a regular working day, 
other than during a regular working period 
or a special working period; double time 
thereafter and on Sundays and 9 specified 
holidays. Work on Labour Day will be 
performed only under exceptional circum- 
stances. 


*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta—legis- 
lation provides that, following a petition from 
representatives of employers and employees in any 
(or specified) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act may 
himself, or through a government official delegated 
by him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is for 
the purpose of investigating and considering the 
conditions of labour in the industry and of nego- 
tiating minimum rates of wages and maximum 
hours of work. A schedule of wages and hours of 
labour drawn up at such a conference, if the 
Minister considers that it has been agreed to by a 
proper and sufficient representation of employers 
and employees, may on his recommendation be made 
binding by Order in Council in all zones designated 
by the Minister. The Minister may also establish 
an advisory committee for every zone to which a 
schedule applies to assist in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Act and the regulations. References 
to the summaries of these Acts and to amendments 
to them are given in the Lasour Gazerre, April 1950, 
page 518, 
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Minimum hourly wage rates: $1.25 per 
hour during regular working periods; $1.33 
per hour for work done during special 
periods. 

This schedule shall not apply to any 
employee who is engaged to do the work 
of a maintenance man and who is in receipt 
of a regular salary nor to those employees 
engaged as linesmen. 


ONTARIO 


Manufacturing 
Textiles and Clothing 


Lapies’ CLOAK AND Suir INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF ONTARIO. 


An Order in Council, dated November 30, 
and gazetted December 16, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for the cloak 
and suit industry for the Ontario zone to 
be in effect from December 26, 1950, 
“during pleasure”. 

Hours remain unchanged at 8 per day 
Monday through Friday, a 40-hour week. 
No work will be performed on any of 5 
specified holidays; such holidays will be paid 
for at regular rates providing employees 
have been engaged in the industry upwards 
of 12 months and in the employ of an 
employer upwards of 3 months. (The 
previous schedule did not provide for paid 
holidays.) 

Overtime: time and one-half for work per- 
formed in excess of the regular working 
hours. Overtime is restricted to a limited 
amount and then only as authorized by a 
permit issued by the advisory committee. 
(Previously any authorized overtime was 
paid at regular rates.) 

Minimum hourly wage rates: occupations 
are grouped into various classes as follows: 
—class “A”—machine presser, section oper- 
ator, skilled cutter, skilled operator, top 
$1.20; class “B”—under presser 
$1.14; class “C”—skilled fur tailor $1; 
class “D’—trimmer 96 cents; class “H”— 
semi-skilled cutter, semi-skilled operator 92 
cents; class “I’’—piece presser 90 cents; 
class “G’—assistant fur tailor, hand baster, 
machine baster, special machine operator 76 
cents; class “H”—finisher, lining maker, 
skirt maker 74 cents; class “I’”—button 
sewer, general hand or examiner 52 cents 
per hour. (The rates shown above represent 
increases over the previous schedule in 1945, 
ranging from 13 cents per hour for class 
“T” to 29 cents for class “A” with the 
exception of class “IF” whose rate is in- 
creased by 39 cents per hour.) Employees 
engaged on a time-work basis required to 


work only part of a regular day are entitled 
to not less than 4 hours’ pay at regular 
rates. The advisory committee is authorized 
to set lower minimum rates for those workers 
who perform work included in more than 
one classification of employees, for those 
workers whose work is only partly subject 
to the provisions of this schedule or for 
those workers who are handicapped. 

Each employer is assessed an amount 
equal to one-half of one per cent of his 
payroll and each employee one-half of one 
per cent of his wages to be paid to the 
advisory committee for revenue for the 
enforcement of the schedule. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Manufacturing 
Vegetable Foods 
BAKERS AND BAKERY SALESMEN, Moose Jaw. 


_ An Order in Council, dated December 12,’ 
and gazetted December 23, makes binding 


the terms of a new schedule for bakers and 
bakery salesmen at Moose Jaw and within 
a radius of 5 miles, to be in effect from 
January 2, 1951, “during pleasure”. This 
schedule is similar to the one previously in 
effect and summarized in the LAsBour 
GAZETTE issues of June, 1948, p. 622; March, 
1949, p. 304, December, 1949, p. 1561, with 
the following exceptions:— 

Minimum weekly wage rates in the present 
schedule represent increases ranging from $4 
to $4.50 per week for most classifications in 
the baking industry with the exception of 
bakery salesmen whose rates remain un- 
changed ($30 per week guaranteed) but 
with the addition of a clause which provides 
an extra compensation of $2.50 per week 
to be paid to each salesman. Certain new 
classifications are added and are as follows: 
—ovenman’s helper $32, maintenance man’s 
helper $32.50, bread wrapper’s helper $30.50, 
female finishers and cake wrappers $29, 
female bread racker and packer $26.50. New 
inexperienced employees will receive 10 per 
cent less than the rates established in the 
present schedule during the first 3 months, 
5 per cent less in the second 3 months and 
at the end of 6 months will be paid the 
prevailing rates. Female employees per- 
forming the duties of a male will be paid 
not less than 100 per cent (previously 90 
per cent) of that paid classification on the 
principle of equal pay for equal work. 

Extra compensation of 10 cents per hour 
will be paid for all work performed between 
the hours of 9 p.m. and 6 a.m. instead of 
between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. as previously 
in effect. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for 
the different classifications of workmen 
required in the execution of the work. 
These schedules, known as fair wages 
schedules, are thereupon included by the 
department concerned in the terms of the 
contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazerre for July, 1946, 
p. 982. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During December 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 


During the month of December the 
Department of Labour prepared 69 fair 
wages schedules for inclusion in building 
and construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 95 
construction contracts was awarded’ by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 
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Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 


The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legis- 
lation, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject to the payment of 
overtime rates as specified by the Minister 
of Labour”, and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum 
rates only” and that “nothing herein con- 
tained shall be considered as exempting 
contractors and subcontractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where, during the continuance of the 
work such higher rates are fixed by pro- 
vincial legislation, by agreements between 
employers and employees in the district or 
by changes in prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district:— 


No. of Aggregate 

Department contracts amount 
Agriculture. .... 2 $ 214,483.70 

Canadian Commercial 

Corporation. . 8,897 32,394,106.18 
Post: Othesa. eae. 13 194,228.51 
Public Works. . .. 3 35,982.00 
RC MARS. aes 4 119,680.00 


(3) Arrears of Wages 


During the month of December the 
sum of $1,599.42 was collected from two 
employers who had failed to pay the 
wages required by the labour conditions 
attached to their contracts. This amount 
was distributed by the Department to the 
39 employees concerned. 
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Recent Regulations Under Provincial Legislation 


In Saskatchewan, a revised program of apprenticeship and 
qualification of tradesmen designed to increase the number of 
skilled tradesmen in the Province and to wmprove the quality 
of workmanship became effective on February 1. New regula- 
tions covering 13 designated trades provide for the holding of 
certificates by apprentices and tradesmen. For the present, 
however, certification is compulsory in three trades only— 
barbering, beauty culture and motor vehicle mechanics repair. 
Beginners’, fourth, third and second class certificates will be 
issued at various stages of training leading to journeyman status. 
Trade advisory boards, now required to be established for every 


trade, have wider advisory and appeal powers. 


British Columbia Health Act 


Shellfish Industry ’ 

The Deputy Minister of Health and the 
Medical Health Officer are given wider 
powers to conduct investigations in the 
shellfish industry, by an Order in Council 
of December 30, gazetted on January 11, 
which amends the general regulations (L.G., 
1949, p. 1124). 

Investigations are authorized into the 
methods used for growing or producing 
shellfish and the facilities used for handling, 
storing, shucking and processing them. 
Samples may be taken for examination 
purposes. For such purposes, the Medieal 
Health Officer may enter and examine any 
building, equipment, vehicle, boat or other 
place or thing. Where unsanitary condi- 
tions are found, the operator may be 
ordered to close down all or part of his 
business until these conditions are remedied 
and until permission to reopen has been 
granted by the Medical Health Officer. For 
failure to comply with such an order, the 
operator is liable to penalty, 


British Columbia 
Hospital Insurance Act 


The general regulations under the Act 
(L.G., 1950, p. 1065) were amended with 
regard to the payment for hospital ser- 
vices rendered by hospitals outside of 
British Columbia, by an Order in Council 
of January 8, gazetted on January 18. 

Payments will be calculated on the basis 
of the public ward rate charged by the 
hospital, as previously, but for new born 
babies the maximum rate which may be 
paid is $3 a day. For other beneficiaries 
the maximum payment remains at $6.50 a 
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day, and in both cases payment will not 
be made for more than 30 days unless the 
Minister authorizes a longer period. 


British Columbia Factories Act 


Correction 


An error appeared in the January issue 
of the Lasour Gazrerre in the review of 
the Regulations governing moving stairways 
under the British Columbia Factories Act. 

In the first paragraph on page 75 it was 
stated that an electric motor must not be 
used as a driving means for more than one 
moving stairway, and the drive machine 
must be connected to the main drive-shaft 
by toothed gearing or a coupling and not 
by a chain. Instead of the words and not 
by a chain the summary should have read 
or must be connected by a chain. 


Manitoba Public Health Act 


An amendment was made to that part 
of the general regulations under the Public 
Health Act which has to do with Indus- 
trial and Construction Camps to increase 
the amount which may be deducted from 
the wages of an employee in a mining or 
lumbering camp, etc., for medical, surgical 
and hospital care, treatment and medicine. 
The amendment (50/50) was filed on 
December 29 and gazetted on January 6. 

The general regulations require an 
employer to enter into a contract with one 
or more qualified medical practitioners and, 
if required, one or more hospitals, for 
medical, surgical and hospital care of his 
employees, and for regular inspection and 
supervision of the camp. All contracts 
must be approved by the Minister. 


7 
; 


A maximum of $1.50 per month may 
now be deducted by an employer whose 
workmen so agree by passing a resolution 
by a two-thirds majority vote of the 
employees present at a meeting specially 
called for the purpose, or it may be 
deducted by agreement with the recognized 
bargaining agent which represents the 
employees. The authorization for the 
deduction will not be effective until a 
certified copy of the resolution and minutes 
of the special meeting or of the agreement 
with the bargaining agent is filed with the 
Minister of Health and Public Welfare. 

If no such agreement is made, the 
maximum amount which the employer may 
deduct for health services is, as before, $1. 

As previously, where work is carried 
out by a contractor or sub-contractor, the 
employer may deduct and retain from 
money payable to him the above amount 
for each employee and the contractor or 
sub-contractor may then deduct a similar 
amount from the pay of his employees. 


Quebec Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act 


Employees of the Provincial Employment 


Service are given the same powers as 
inspectors of commercial and _ industrial 


establishments with regard to enforcing the 


provisions of Part IV of the Act which 
governs the employment of boys and girls 
under 18 years. This change was made by 
a by-law approved by Order in Council 
(No. 50) of January 11, gazetted on 
January 27. 

The powers of inspectors are set out in 
Part VII of the Act and include the right 
to enter industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments at all reasonable times, to 
demand the production of records, to hold 
inquiries when deemed necessary and to 
make suggestions to the proper authorities 
in the interest of the health and safety of 
employees. 

Under the Quebec Act, the minimum age 
for employment in a factory, shop, hotel 
or restaurant or in messenger or delivery 
service is 14 years, and for children who 
cannot read and write fluently (unless they 
are attending night school) the minimum 
age is 16 years. Permits are issued by 
the Provincial Employment Service of the 
Quebec Department of Labour for employ- 
ment by 14- and 15-year-olds. 

An employer is required to have a 
certificate of age signed by the parent or 
guardian for each child under 16 who is 


working in his establishment. An _ in- 


spector may ask to see such certificate and 


“may require it to be verified by affidavit. 
Further, the inspector may request that a 


child at work in a factory be examined 
by a doctor, and on the advice of the 
doctor the child may be discharged as 
under age or physically unfit. 

In order to be employed, a boy or girl 
under 16 must also have a “certificate of 
study”, to the inspector’s satisfaction, and 
produce it whenever called upon to do so, 
Parents and guardians must, whenever 
possible, have the certificates of study 
verified by the inspector. 


Saskatchewan Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


A complete revision of the general regu- 
lations governing apprentices and trades- 
men and of the special rules for the 
various trades designated under’ the 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act, 1950,1 was made by an Order 
in Council of December 12 (O.C. 2128/50). 
and gazetted on January 13. The regula- 
tions became effective on February 1. 

The Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act (L.G., 1950, p. 888) 
which replaces the Apprenticeship Act of 
1944, provides authority for the qualifying 
of tradesmen as well as apprentices. In 
line with this enactment, the new regula- 
tions lay more emphasis on tradesmen’s 
qualification and provide for the upgrading 
by training of persons already engaged as 
semi-skilled tradesmen who are not -appren- 
tices. The Act stipulates that a person in 
any city or in the towns of Estevan and 
Melville and within a five-mile radius of 
these areas who is required by regulation 
to hold an apprentice’s or tradesman’> 
certificate must not work at his trade 
without the required certificate. The new 
regulations now make certification of 
apprentices and tradesmen compulsory in 
three trades—barbering, beauty culture and 
motor vehicle mechanics repair. 

The scope of the general regulations has 
been widened to include the provisions 
relating to wages in all but the trades of 
electricians, barbers and beauticians. These 
were formerly prescribed in the trade rules. 
Included also in the general regulations 
are sections dealing with examinations, 
certification, registration of employers and 
inspections. The special rules for the 


1 By Proclamation of January 9, gazetted Jan- 
uary 20, the list of trades designated in Schedule A 
of the 1950 Act was revised to include the trade of 
motor vehicle body repair and to remove the trades 
of steamfitting, natural gas and petroleum pipe 
fitting and weekly newspaper printing. The 13 
designated trades now listed are bricklaying, car- 
pentering, plumbing, painting, plastering, sheet metal 
work, electrical, electric are welding, oxyacetylene 
welding, motor vehicle mechanics repair, motor 
vehicle body repair, barbering and beauty culture. 
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various trades now merely deal with the 
length of the training period, the ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen, examination 
fees and renewals of certificates. The form 
of the apprenticeship contract is appended 
to the general regulations. 

The principal changes relate to provision 
for trade advisory boards for each desig- 
nated trade, the length of the training 
period for qualification as a journeyman, 
the granting of time credits to tradesmen 
and apprentices for previous training, and 
to the certification of both apprentices and 
tradesmen. The ratio of apprentices per- 
mitted for each journeyman has been made 
more uniform and the wage scale, still 
based on a percentage of the journeyman’s 
rate, is now the same for all trades except 
those of electricians, barbers and beauti- 
cians. The length of the class training 
period for apprentices and the prescribed 
syllabus of training are no longer set out 
in the regulations. It is now left to the 
Director of Apprenticeship, after consulta- 
tion with the trade advisory board, to 
prescribe the kind of training each appren- 
tice must undergo. 


Trade Advisory Boards 
and Examination Boards 


A trade advisory board or boards, con- 
sisting of at least five members and two 
alternate members, appointed by the Min- 
ister, must now be set up for every 
designated trade. One member, who will 
act as chairman, must be an inspector and 
the other members and alternates must be 
equally representative of employers and 
workers in the designated trade. The 
duties of the boards are to assist in 
establishing or revising trade tests and 
examinations, training syllabi, and credits 
to be allowed for time worked at the 
trade and for trade training and to make 
recommendations to the Director in any 
matter concerning apprenticeship or trades- 
men’s qualification. 

Local committees are in operation in a 
number of the designated trades but 
previously they were not provided for in 
the Act or regulations. 

As before, the Director may appoint in 
any designated trade a trade examining 
board or boards consisting of an inspector 
and an equal number of employer and 
employee members or alternate members 
of any trade advisory board, but the trade 
advisory board may recommend that the 
examining board consist of an inspector 
only, or that an inspector conduct all or 
part of the examinations in a designated 
trade. When an application of an appren- 
tice or tradesman for a certificate of status 
in any trade is placed before it, the exam- 
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ining board must examine the application; 
recommend to the Director which appli- 
cants should be granted a certificate of 
status without examination; examine every 
applicant referred to be examined; make 
recommendations to the Director concern- 
ing the status of every applicant and send 
to him all such recommendations, together 
with all examination papers, applications 
and related documents. 


Length of Training Period 


The minimum number of hours which 
must be worked in the various designated 
trades by any person before he may be 
granted a journeyman’s certificate is set 
out below and includes the three months’ 
probationary period and time credits for 
appropriate trade training. 


Minimum 
Number 
oe of Hours 
UMDING +... « sca seue s sevene Neds even 
Motor vehicle mechanics repair. . . | 10,000 
Carpentry 22.0. cee ee eee ere 
Sheet eure nS aa a 
Electric Are welding®........... 
Oxyacetylene welding* .......... 8,000 
Blectrical) Jase. sone eer ee 
Motor vehicle body repair....... 
Bricklaying)..¢..Gtsjhiee crete 
Plastering. .o.6:36,s.sc eee eee 6,000 
Painting oa. cs cee «cee ete 
Barbering’ |. 2.2 ..cceaedn crete } 
Beauty Culture 1. semen cence 4,000 


*A person qualified in one class of welding 
may obtain a certificate in the other class 
after only 2,000 hours. 


Under the former regulations, the train- 
ing period, which applied only to appren- 
tices, ranged from 4,000 hours to three, four 
or five years (except in barbering and 
beauty culture where the term was 18 
months), with provision for a reduction for 
specialized training. 


Rates of Pay 


In all trades except barbering and beauty 
culture, during the first 1,000 hours of the’ 
apprenticeship period an apprentice must 
receive the greatest of three amounts: 
(1) 50 cents an hour or (2) 40 per cent of 
the journeyman’s prevailing hourly rate or 
(3) 40 per cent of the average hourly rate 
currently being paid to the journeymen in 
the trade by his employer. Thereafter, on 
the completion of each subsequent 1,000 
hours, the apprentice’s wages must be in- 
«creased by reasonably equal amounts until 
at the commencement of the last 1,000 
hours of apprenticeship he is receiving at 
least 90 per cent (75 per cent in the elec- 
trical trade) of the prevailing journeyman’s 
rate or of the rate paid by his employer to 
journeymen employed in the trade, which- 
ever rate is greater. 


lata 


Time and one-half his regular wage: rate 
must be paid for all time during which 
an apprentice is required to work or be at 
the disposal of his employer in excess of 
the prevailing hours fixed by the Director 
of Apprenticeship. 

In the barbering trade, no contract of 
apprenticeship may provide for wages less 
than $18 a week for the first six months 
of apprenticeship ; for the second six months 
an apprentice must receive $18 a week or 
50 per cent of his gross earnings, whichever 
amount is greater; during the third six 
months he must receive the greater of 
either $21 a week or 55 per cent of gross 
earnings; and during the final six months’ 
period $25 a week or 60 per cent of gross 
earnings, whichever is greater. 

Wage rates in beauty culture must be not 
less than :— 
sie GRMON cise ete cate tecr hd asseveord se awless $18 
SIG HO RMON OS Wace Mee a sire aes oe en Xs 18 

or, 

if greater, 40 per cent of apprentices’s 

gross earnings for work on permanent 

waves or 60 per cent of his gross earn- 
ings in all other work. 
yal Ta cate’ id pis de ak SNS Ges I ISI CIRO $21 
or 

as for 2nd 6 months. 

4th 6 months current minimum wage 


or 
* as for 2nd 6 months. 


Under the former rules for barbers and 
beauticians the rates were lower than the 
above and varied according to whether the 
apprentice was employed in the cities and 
towns or in the rest of the Province. 
Previously, in these trades no wages were 
paid during the first six months of the 
apprenticeship period (L.G., 1947, p. 61). 


Ratio of Apprentices to Journeymen 


A ratio of one apprentice for every three 
journeymen employed by an employer is 
now fixed for all trades except the electrical 
and sheet metal trades. The number of 
apprentices permitted in the electrical 
trade remains at one for every journey- 
man, and in the sheet metal trade one 
for every two journeymen employed. If 
however, an employer employs fewer than 
the number of journeymen prescribed, but 
at least one journeyman, he may engage 
one apprentice. Where an employer 
employs no journeymen but is himself a 
journeyman, he may employ one apprentice. 


Certificates of Status 


' Every tradesman engaged in barbering, 
beauty culture and motor vehicle mech- 
anics repair in and within a five-mile 
radius of cities and the towns of Estevan 
and Melville is required to hold a certifi- 
cate of status. The certificate issued 
to an apprentice must indicate that the 


holder has the status of a beginner, fourth, 
third or second class apprentice. The 
certificate of a person other than a regis- 
tered apprentice must indicate a status 
equivalent to the above-mentioned classes, 
or the status of journeyman. 

For a certificate of second class status 
75 per cent of the total number of hours 
required for journeyman’s status in the 
trade must be worked; for third class 
status, 50 per cent; and for fourth class 
status, 25 per cent. In addition, the 
minimum marks required by the Director: 
for such status must be obtained in any 
examination taken. 

Where a person has obtained appropriate 
trade training or has worked in the trade, 
the minimum period required to obtain a 
certificate of status may be reduced by a 
time credit granted by the Director. 

A certificate of journeyman’s status in 
any designated trade may be issued without 
examination provided that the person com- 
pleted the total time required before 
January 1, 1945. The same fee must be 
paid for the certificate as if an examina- 
tion were taken. However, the employer, 
a trade examining board, or a trade union 
which has membership in the trade in 
question, may apply to the Director 
requesting that such person take an exam- 
ination and giving reasons for this request. 
After consultation with the examining 
board, the Director may require the person 
to undergo an examination and pay the 
necessary fee and his certificate of status 
may be revoked if he fails to do so without 
good cause. 

A person required to hold a certificate 
of status who has not had the opportunity 
to take an examination, or who has good 
reason for not doing so, may be granted 
a permit or temporary certificate of status, 
effective for 30 days after the date on 
which he is notified that he must be 
examined. 

Except in the case of an appeal, six 
months must elapse after a certificate of 
status is issued or an examination taken 
before a person may take a further exam- 
ination to improve his status or before 
another certificate of status may be issued. 
However, at any time during the last six 
months of the minimum training period 
required to obtain journeyman’s status, an 
apprentice or tradesman may apply for a 
journeyman’s certificate. Such person will 
be notified of the result of the examina- 
tion but he will not be given his certificate 
until he completes the minimum training 
period. 

Notice of appeal against the status 
granted by an examination may be filed 
with the Director by any person within 
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nve days after receiving his certificate. 
The Director must refer the appeal to an 
examining board other than the original 
board to inquire into the matter and, after 
receiving its recommendation, he may 
decide the action to be taken. A fee of 
$25 must be paidi if the appeal is granted, 
in addition to the fee for any examination 
taken as the result of the appeal. How- 
ever, the fee for appeal will not be required 
if, as a result of the appeal, the person is 
granted a certificate of higher status. The 
fee for a special oral examination is $25. 

The regular examination fee for begin- 
ners in all trades is $1 and for others in 
every trade but motor vehicle repair and 
plumbing, $5. In the latter trades the fees 
are as follows: motor vehicle repair, $10; 
plumbing, $5 for a theoretical examina- 
tion, $2 for a blueprint examination, $8 for 
a practical examination if only tools are 
furnished by the candidate, and $4 if both 
tools and material are furnished. 

Certificates of status are valid for two 
years from the date set for their renewal 
which is August 1 for carpentry, brick- 
laying, plastering and painting; September 
1 for plumbing, sheet metal, electric are 
welding and oxyacetylene welding; July 1 
for the electrical, motor vehicle mechanics 
repair and motor vehicle body repair 
trades; and October 1 for barbering and 
beauty culture. 

In the motor vehicle mechanics repair, 
barbering and beauty culture trades in 
which the holding of a certificate is com- 
pulsory, certificates must be renewed 
within 30 days of the renewal date, the 
fee for which is $4. If, however, a person 
in these trades has been examined at least 
six months prior to the expiry date of his 
certificate, renewal will be unnecessary. 

Any certificates of qualification or interim 
certificates which are in effect on February 
1, 1951, will remain in force until the due 
date for renewal fixed in the regulations for 
the particular trade. 

A journeyman’s licence issued under the 
authority of the Electrical Inspection and 
Licensing Act will, during the period of its 
validity, be deemed to be a valid certifi- 
cate of Journeyman’s status under these 
regulations (L.G., 1949, p. 742). 

A holder of a certificate of status who 
has not engaged in the trade for a con- 
tinuous period of two years or more may, 
on the recommendation of the nearest 
examining board, and with the approval 
of the Director, be required to write an 
examination in the trade. If he fails to 
do so, the Director may refuse to renew 
his certificate or may cancel it. 

Other provisions in the regulations 
govern identification cards for apprentices 
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and tradesmen, employers’ certificates of 
registration, and inspection. 

The Director must now furnish an 
identification card to every registered 
apprentice and to each tradesman exam- 
ined in a designated trade (formerly only 
to apprentices). In the barbering, beauty 
culture and motor vehicle mechanics repair 
trades, the holder is required to carry his 
card at all times and produce it for inspec- 
tion by a prospective employer, by a person 
for whom he is performing work or by an 
inspector. 

As before, every employer in a desig- 
nated trade must be registered during the 
first thirty days of each -year, the fee for 
which is $2, with an additional $2 for each 
one of the average number of tradesmen 
employed by him during the preceding 
calendar year. When applying for regis- 
tration, the employer must furnish the 
Director with any information which he 
may require concerning the number of 
apprentices employed. 

The employer’s certificate of registration 
must be posted in a conspicuous place in 
his establishment. Persons engaged in the 
three trades where certification is com- 
pulsory are also required to post their 
certificates in their usual place of employ- 
ment. 

The Director must arrange for periodic 
inspections to be made of the training of 
apprentices and tradesmen in any desig- 
nated trade. The employer is required ta 
produce for inspection any records pertain- 
ing to tradesmen, or to the hours of work 
or wages of apprentices. 


Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act 


The annual list of hospital services for 
which payment may be made under the Act 
was approved by Order in Council 70/51 
on January 12 and gazetted on January 20. 
The regulations, which are effective from 
January 1, 1951, are divided into two parts: 
benefits in Saskatchewan hospitals and bene- 
fits in hospitals outside Saskatchewan. 

Similar to those provided under the Act 
in previous years, the list of services 
includes public ward accommodation, oper- 
ating and caseroom facilities, surgical 
dressings, X-ray and other diagnostic 
procedures, anaesthetic agents, drugs and 
endoctrine and vitamin preparations. 

Out-of-province benefits may be paid for 
beneficiaries up to an average maximum of 
$5 a day. Payment is for a maximum of 
60 days except under certain circumstances. | 
No payment may be made for a patient 
in a mental hospital, sanatorium or hospital 
providing treatment for arthritic and 
rheumatic conditions. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Picketing was restrained by an injunction issued by the Court 
of Appeal in’ British Columbia and damages were awarded to 
the company whose premises were picketed. The effect of revo- 
cation of the charter of a local union upon ownership of property 
was clarified by the British Columbia Supreme Court. In an 
action before the Quebec Appeal Court, the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission failed to prove a third party liable in 
an accident to a construction worker. In Ontario, in an action 
for damages against an employer under Part II of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, a clean-up man in a department store was 
held to come within the Act, not being a domestic or menial 
servant within the meaning the Act, but failed to prove negli- 
gence. The Ontario High Court of Justice continued an injunc- 
tion against wmproper picketing. Orders of the Saskatchewan 
Labour Relations Board requiring reinstatement of employees 
were held invalid by the Saskatchewan Court of King’s Bench. 


—L— ee 
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Appeal Court finds picketing in Van- 
couver restaurant case illegal under 
British Columbia Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act. 


A decision of the British Columbia 
Court of Appeal given November 17, 1950 
extended an injunction against “sandwich 
board” picketing by a restaurant employees’ 


union in front of three units of a Van- 


couver chain of restaurants, and awarded 
the employer damages for the loss suffered. 


Aristocratic Restaurants (1947) Limited 
operated five restaurants in Vancouver as 
separate units. In September, 1949, the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees Interna- 
tional Union, Local 28, was certified by 
the Labour Relations Board as bargaining 
agent under the British Columbia Indus- 
trial Conciliation and Arbitration Act for 
the employees of one of the five restau- 
rants known as unit 5. Difficulties arose 
in the negotiation for an agreement, and 
the conciliation provisions of the Act were 
invoked. A conciliation board was 
appointed, which brought in its report in 
February, 1950, the union representative 
filing a minority report. The chief differ- 
ence was that the majority report did not 
recommend a union shop clause. The 
board found that at the time of its 


sittings there were no longer any members 


of the union employed in unit 5, and held 
that since the union was unable to supply 
the necessary help there was no justifica- 
tion for a union shop clause in the pro- 
posed collective agreement. Under the Act 
a union once certified as the bargaining 
authority remains the bargaining authority 
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for a period of ten months after certifica- 
tion even if it is no longer representative. 
The conciliation board report was not sub- 
mitted to the employees for acceptance or 
rejection. 

Three months after the board had 
reported, the union had three of the 
restaurants picketed, unit 5, for which it 
was the certified bargaining agent, and also 
units 6 and 7. No employee in any of the 
three units was then a member of the union. 
The picketing was done by two men, who 
were not restaurant employees, carrying 
large placards bearing the words: “Aristro- 
cratic Restaurants have no union agreement 
with Hotel and Restaurant Employees 
International Union, Local 28, affiliated 
with Vancouver and New Westminster 
Trades and Labour Council.” 

On May 18, 1950, the company com- 
menced an action in the Supreme Court of 
British Columbia against the president and 
secretary of the union as representing the 
membership of the union as well as against 
the union. The cause of action alleged | 
was conspiracy to cause the company’s 
premises to be watched and beset for the 
purpose of compelling the employer to 
enter into an agreement with the union, 
which the company was under no lawful 
compulsion to do. The company alterna- 
tively claimed damages for a nuisance 
created by the defendants, their servants 
and agents. Judgment was reserved until 
September 13, when an injunction was 
granted restraining the union “from estab- 
lishing a line about the plaintiff’s place 
of business and from stating to prospective 
patrons that there is a picket line about 
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the said place of business”, but dismissing 
the action in all other respects. The 
practical effect was to hold legal the 
picketing as conducted. 

The restaurant company appealed this 
decision. The Appeal Court, in the judg- 
ment delivered by Mr. Justice O’Halloran 
on November 17, 1950, reversed this 
decision, extended the injunction against 
the picketing, and awarded damages to be 
assessed, by the trial court if the parties 
could not agree. Mr. Justice Smith con- 
curred in the decision, giving separate 
reasons for judgment. Mr. Justice 
Robertson dissented. On December 20 
leave was given to the union to appeal to 
the Supreme Court of Canada. 

In giving his reasons for decision, Mr. 
Justice O’Halloran first distinguished 
between the picketing at units 6 and 7 
and the picketing at unit 5. In respect 
to unit 5 the union was the certified 
bargaining agent but in respect to units 
6 and 7 the union “must. be regarded as 
a gratuitous intervener.” He would there- 
fore allow the appeal at the outset as it 
affected units 6 and 7. However, the 
reasons which follow, while they relate 
specifically to picketing at unit 5, would 
also be applicable to units 6 and 7. 

He then examined the applicability of 
Sections 3 and 4 of the Trade-unions Act 
to the picketing in this case, and differed 
from the conclusions of the trial judge, 
who had found the picketing sanctioned by 
Section 3. Section 3 reads:— 

3. No such trade-union or association 
shall be enjoined, nor shall any officer, 
member, agent or servant of such trade- 
union or association, or any other person 
be enjoined, nor shall it or its funds or 
any such officer, member, agent, servant 
or other person be made liable’ in 
damages for communicating to any work- 
man, artisan, labourer, employee, or person 
facts respecting employment or hiring by 
or with any employer, producer, or con- 
sumer or distributer of the products of 
labour or the purchase of such products, 
or for persuading or endeavouring to 
persuade by fair or reasonable argument, 
without unlawful threats, intimidation, or 
other unlawful acts, such last-named work- 
man, artisan, labourer, employee, or per- 
son, at the expiration of any ewisting 
contract, not to renew the same with or to 
refuse to become the employee or customer 
of any such employer, producer, consumer, 
or distributer of the products of labour. 


He found Section 3 not applicable because 
‘St is plainly limited . .. to a situation 
present ‘at the expiration of any existing 
contract’ which is certainly not the case 
here.” Moreover, “customer” is not a wide 
enough term to extend to the public at 
large, and “communicating”, “persuading” 
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or “endeavouring to persuade” are compara- 
tively mild words which cannot cover the 
action of an organized labour patrol with 
signs marching up and down in front of 
a restaurant. 


Section 4 of the Act reads:— 


4. No such trade-union or association, 
or its officer, member, agent, or servant, 
or other person, shall be enjoined or 
liable in damages, nor shall its funds be 
liable in damages, for publishing informa- 
tion with regard to a strike or lockout, or 
proposed or expected strike or lockout, or 
other labour grievance or trouble, or for 
warning workmen, artisans, labourers, or 
employees or other persons against seeking, 
or urging workmen, artisans, labourers, 
employees, or other persons not to seek, 
employment in the locality affected by such 
strike, lockout, labour grievance or trouble, 
or: from purchasing, buying, or consuming 
products produced or distributed by the 
employer of labour party to such strike, 
lockout, labour grievance or trouble, dur- 
ing its continuance. 


Following the reasoning in Hollywood 
Theatres Ltd. v. Tenney (L.G., 1940, 
p. 308) he found that what took place 
here was not sanctioned by Section 4 
because (a) it occurred “at or near” the 
appellant’s restaurant in an organized 
manner in the form of a patrol that 
announced its powerful organized labour 
action, and (b) the immunity recognized 
by Section 4 does not extend to “warning” 
and “urging” by an organized militant 
patrol that carries inherent moral coercion 
or intimidation with it, or is directed to 
all prospective customers of the restaurant. 
The case is governed by the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act. He 
pointed out that what is said in this judg- 
ment in respect to the Act refers to 
picketing before a strike or during an 
illegal strike. Picketing during a_ legal 
strike is something else. If after the 
presentation of the conciliation board 
report, a strike vote had been taken and 
a majority vote favoured a strike, then the 
picketing that was done here could have 
claimed immunity within Section 4 of the 
Trade-unions Act. No strike vote was 
taken, and His Lordship held that the 
picketing which took place would come 
within the prohibition of activity which 
limits production as set out in Section 
5 (2) of the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act :— 
No labour organization and no person 
acting on behalf of a labour organization 
. and no employee shall support, encourage, 


condone, or engage in any activity that is 
intended to restrict or limit production. 


He concluded that if picketing restricts or 
limits production, then it comes within the 
kind of activity Section 5 (2) has in mind. 


The trial judge had found as a fact that 
the restaurant’s business was decreased _as 
a result of the picketing. Mr. Justice 
O’Halloran continued :— 


Picketing before a strike is in essence 
a public threat of strike. Its role in the 
public mind then is that of an initial step 
in a likely strike. . .. If picketing is 
sought to be used as a weapon it is a 
form of strike; when used as a shield it 
is a natural concomitant of a legal strike. 


He referred next to an unreported deci- 
sion of June 13, 1950, Arsens v. Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees Union, Local 469, in 
which the British Columbia Supreme Court 
granted an injunction restraining picketing 
during a strike which was illegal because 
the provisions of the Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act had not been 
complied with, and went on to say:— 


I think that decision was necessarily 

based on the premise that, before picket- 
ing, otherwise legal, can be engaged in, 
there must be some legal foundation for 
it under the I.C.A. Act. For example, if 
a legal strike has been voted for under 
Section 33 of the I.C.A. Act, then the 
provisions of the latter Act are exhausted 
and picketing is legal, if the form of 
picketing comes within the Trade-unions 
Act. But if a strike vote had been taken 
and a majority are opposed to a strike, 
any form of picketing must then be illegal. 
It is an essential part of this reasoning 
that picketing in any form must be illegal 
if it occurs before a vote is taken favour- 
ing a strike... 
‘ Generally speaking, as I understand it, it 
is the purpose of the I.C.A. Act (1) to out- 
law strikes until the machinery of com- 
promise (bargaining agents, conciliation 
officer and conciliation board, etc.) has 
been invoked and exhausted; a legal strike 
can then take place only upon a majority 
vote of the employees; and (2) that until 
all this machinery has been gone through 
there shall be no interruption of business by 
tactics of any kind leading to interference, 
delay or public opprobrium. In my judg- 
ment that is the reason for Section 5 (2). 
“Picketing” such as occurred here, by its 
very nature, comes squarely within this 
prohibition . 


By its picketing here the union was 
attempting to force the employer to alter 
a term or condition under which its 
employees were employed. Section 16 (b) 
of the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act provides that an employer shall 
not (inter alia) “alter any term or condi- 
tion of employment” until a conciliation 
board has reported to the Labour Relations 
Board 

and until the question of the acceptance 

or rejection of the report of the Concilia- 

tion Board has been submitted to a 

separate vote of the employers and the 

employees affected respectively and seven 
days have elapsed after the result of the 


vote has been notified to the Labour Rela- 
tions Board. 
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Here the majority report of the concilia- 
tion board was never submitted to the 
employees for their acceptance or rejection. 
For this reason as well as those already 
discussed, he concluded that the picketing 
was illegal and the appeal should be 
allowed. 


The dissenting judgment of Mr. Justice 
Robertson held that under common law 
and under the Trade-unions Act the picket- 
ing here was lawful. In respect to the 
argument that picketing is in effect pro- 
hibited by Section 5 (2) of the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, which 
prohibits any activity intended to restrict 
or limit production, he quoted the whole 
section and held that it relates to things 
taking place in the employer’s place of 
employment and has no relation to picket- 
ing. He pointed out that there are a 
number of activities that might be engaged 
in by employees within their place of 
employment with the intention and having 
the effect of restricting or limiting produc- 
tion, e.g., by wasting time, or doing less 
than a normal amount of work, or putting 
obstacles in the way of production, or 
damaging property or machinery. 

My view is that, if the Legislature 
intended to deprive the trade unions of 
the protection afforded by the Trade- 
unions Act since 1902 by Chapter 66 of 
that year, it would have made this per- 
fectly clear by express language and not 
by implication. 


Aristrocatic Restaurants (1947) Limited 
vy. Williams and Morrison et al, [1950] 
2 WWR, p. 1105. 


Revocation of local union’s charter by 
national organization held to cause the 
local to be defunct. Funds and prop- 
erty revert to parent organization in 
accordance with constitution. 


On April 14, 1950, Chief Justice Farris 
of the Supreme Court of British Columbia 
made permanent an injunction restraining 
members of Local No. 1 of the Amalga- 
mated Building and Construction Workers 
of Canada from using the funds and prop- 
erty acquired by the local when it was 
affiliated with the national union. 

Mr. Justice Farris summed up the facts 
as follows:— 

A charter was granted by the Amalga- 
mated Building and Construction Workers 
of Canada to a local union in British 
Columbia which became known as Amalga- 
mated Building and Construction Workers 
of Canada, Local No. 1. The union came 
in default in 1948 and on May 19 of that 
year its charter was revoked. Subsequent 
to the revocation of the charter, a majority 
of the members attempted to carry on the 
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union, and by a majority vote, decided to 
obtain a charter from the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, a rival of the organization 
which had granted the charter. 

The officers of the group whose charter 
had been revoked acted as if the original 
union had continued to _ exist, and 
attempted to use the original union’s 
funds, furniture, etc. Lakeman and Barrett, 
suing for themselves and the national body, 
applied for an injunction to prevent this 
group, represented by Bruce, from using the 
union’s funds pending trial. An interim 
injunction was granted, from which an 
appeal was taken to the British Columbia 
Appeal Court and dismissed. 

Mr. Justi¢ée Farris referred to Section 24 
of the constitution of the Amalgamated 
Building and Construction Workers of 
Canada which states:— 

When the Local Union becomes defunct, 
its funds and other property shall revert 


to the Amalgamated Building and , Con- 
struction Workers of Canada. 


The plaintiffs’ argument was that on 
May 19, 1948, the local union had ceased 
to exist and its funds and property had 
automatically reverted to the parent organ- 
ization. The defendants argued that 
revocation of the charter by the national 
body in no wise rendered the local union 
extinct. They further stated that as the 
union had had an independent status prior 
to its association with the national body, 
severance of the association was merely 
revoking a technical tie and did not 
condemn the union to extinction. 

Mr. Justice Farris referred again to the 
constitution of the parent body and noted 
that the provisions under the heading of 
“Local By-laws” stated :— 

1. Membership. Any body of ten or more 
workers in the building and construction 
industry may, at the discretion of the 
National Executive Committee, be granted 
a charter as a Local Union. Application 
for such charter should be made to the 
National Secretary-Treasurer of the Union, 
accompanied by the initiation fees in full. 
No Local Union may surrender its charter 
while there are ten continuing members. 

2. Jurisdiction. When a charter is 
granted to a Local Union, the jurisdiction 
of the Union, with respect to territory, 
and as otherwise deemed necessary, shall 
be defined by the National Executive 
Committee, or the District Council where 
such exist. 

He concluded that no union in existence 
had to write to apply for affiliation with 
the national organization. A group of ten 
could apply for a charter and upon being 
granted it, become the local union. Thus, 
when the charter was revoked by the 
parent body the local union no longer 
existed. He accordingly ruled that 

Local No. 1 became defunct as of May 
19, 1948, and that pursuant to Section 24 
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of the constitution quoted supra, all the 
funds and other property of Local No. 1 
reverted to the Amalgamated Building and 
Construction Workers of Canada. The 
injunction will be made permanent. 


Lakeman and Barrett v. Bruce et al 
(No. 2) [1950] 2 WWR, p. 1209. 


Quebec Appeal Court upholds Lower 


Court in finding third party not 
liable for damages in compensation 
case. 


The Quebec Court of King’s Bench, 
appeal side, on June 6, 1950, dismissed the 
appeal of the Quebec Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Commission from the decision of the 
Superior Court of Quebec, given January 26, 
1949, in an action by the Commission against 
the Quebec Power Company. The Superior 
Court found that the Quebec Power Com- 
pany was not liable in an accident which 
caused the death of a construction worker, 
and the Appeal Court upheld this decision. 

The 
accordance with its powers under Section 7 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, which 
permits the Commission to sue a third 
party alleged to be responsible for an 
accident. Where an accident happens to 
a workman in the course of his employ- 
ment under circumstances which entitle 
him or his dependents to an action against 


some person other than his employer, the 


workman or his dependents may elect 
either to claim compensation under the 
Act or to bring action against the third 
party. If the workman or his dependents 
choose to claim compensation, the Com- 
mission is subrogated to the full rights of 
the workman or of his dependents; that is, 
it may sue in their place to the full extent 
of their rights. In this case after the 
Commission: had fulfilled its obligations 
towards the construction worker’s widow, 
a legal action was instituted against the 
Quebec Power Company. 

In his reasons for judgment, Mr. Justice 
Pratte stated that the Commission had not 
established that the Company was respon- 
sible for the accident. The facts were that 
on September 25, 1943, a construction 
worker was electrocuted by touching a live 


«wire while working on the edge of a roof 


that was being elevated to provide another 
storey for a building. The Company had 
previously removed from the proximity of 
the construction work, upon the request 
of the contractor, the live wires that at 
the time were in the way of the construc- 
tion work. The Company made an offer 
to remove any other wires that might be 
in the way, but the contractor did not 
avail himself of the offer. 


Commission took the action in’ 


There was no evidence that the Com- 
pany could have foreseen that the repair 
work would be carried out to one foot 
from the primary wires, and the Company 
was in no way wrong in not modifying its 
lines to a greater extent. 

The plaintiff argued also that the Com- 


pany was at fault under Section 1054 of 


the Civil Code which makes the guardian 
of an inanimate object responsible for the 
damages it may cause. This argument was 
not accepted, because the Judge held that 
that section applies only when the damage 
has been caused by the independent action 
of the object. This accident occurred 
because the victim touched the live wire. 

Mr. Justice Casey, giving separate 
reasons for judgment, held that before the 
work was commenced there was nothing 
abnormal nor dangerous in the position of 
the Company’s wires. Their position was 
rendered dangerous by the changes made in 
the building. He found that the plaintiff 
had not succeeded in establishing that the 
defendant knew or should have known the 
extent of the proposed alterations. 

The appeal was accordingly dismissed. 
Commission des Accidents du Travail de 
Québec vy. Quebec Power Company, Rap- 
ports Judiciaires de Québec, [1950] BR 
Montreal, No. 9, p. 704. 


Ontario High Court dismisses action 
against employer for damages for negli- 
gence of a fellow employee. Clean-up 
man in commercial organization is not 
a domestic servant within the meaning 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


On June 19, 1950, the Ontario High Court 
of Justice dismissed with costs the action 
of a clean-up man in a department store 
for damages against his employer as a 
result of a badly lacerated finger alleged 
to be caused by negligence on the part of 
a fellow employee. 

The business of a department store is 
excluded from Part I of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, i.e. the collective 
liability system under which no right of 
action against the employer is allowed. 
Under Part II of the Act, which applies 
to industries to which Part I does not 
apply, a workman may sue his employer 
for injury received in an accident caused 
by the employer’s negligence or that of 
any persons employed by him, or by a 
defect in the machinery or plant. 

The plaintiff was, at the time of the 
accident, an employee of the defendant 


-company as a night clean-up man assigned 


to a section of the store which included 
a stock-room connected with the bedding 


department. He suffered a severely lacer- 


ated finger when, on September 7, 1946, 
in removing waste paper from the floor, 
he caught his finger on a metal strap used 
as binding qn a partially emptied bale of 
bedding which was left under the waste 
paper by clerks who, in the course of their 
duties, had taken stock from the stock- 
room. 

In summing up the evidence, Mr. 
Justice Schroeder stated that the plaintiff 
did not impress him as a reliable witness. 
He had asserted that during the time he 
had worked for the defendant he had never 
seen metal bands on the floor or bales 
on the floor with their straps severed. On 
the contrary His Lordship found this to 
be a common occurrence. Mr. Justice 
Schroeder found that the plaintiff was most 
astute in his efforts to present the evidence 
in such a manner as to excuse his failure 
to observe the exposed metal bands, the 
presence of which he ought to have 
suspected. 

If he waded into a huge bale of paper 
without assuring himself by as much as 
a touch of his foot that there was a bale 
of bedding underneath which might have 
been opened, he was most assuredly not 
exercising the proper degree of care for 
his own safety. 


In dealing with this question of lability 
of the company for the negligence of its 
servants, His Lordship considered the ques- 
tion of whether or not the plaintiff was 
entitled to take advantage of the benefits 
conferred by Part II of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

Mr. Justice Schroeder first pointed out 
that if the plaintiff were compelled to rely 
only upon his rights at common law, he 
might be considered as running all the 
risks arising from the nature of his 
master’s business and all the risks arising 
from the negligence of his co-servants. 
Furthermore, if it could not be established 
that the servant was ignorant of the 
existence of the danger, he would have no 
right of action. Unless the plaintiff comes 
within the classification of a domestic or 
menial servant, His Lordship continued, he 
enjoys the benefits and advantages con- 
ferred on workmen by Sections 120 to 
124 (Part II) of the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Act under which certain 
common law rules have been abrogated, as 
for example Section 121 (4), which provides 
that:— 


A workman shall not by means only of 
his continuing in the employment of the 
employer with knowledge of the. defect or 
negligence. which caused his injury be 
deemed to have voluntarily incurred the 
risk of the injury. 


The Act is declared not to apply to 
domestic or menial servants or their 
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employers. Counsel for the company con- 
tended that the plaintiff was a menial 
servant and as such not entitled to the 
protection of Part II of the Act. He 
argued that this section exempts from 
Part II persons who perform services of 
such a nature that if they were performed 
in a domestic establishment they would 
place the person performing them in the 
category of a domestic or menial servant. 
His Lordship, in commenting on this 
assertion, found, in reviewing the appli- 
cable cases, that it has not yet been 
authoritatively determined in Ontario and 
is still an open question 
whether Section 124 of the Act extends to 
a person engaged in the service of an 
employer in connection with the operation 
of a commercial industry, although such 
person is performing services, the nature 
of which is such that if they were per- 
formed in a household or domestic estab- 


lishment they would constitute him a 
domestic or menial servant... . 


He concluded :— 

I am decidedly of the opinion that the 
terms “domestic servant” and “menial 
servant”, taking into account their origin 
and history and the meaning ascribed to 
them for so long a time, denote hirelings 
employed in service in and about the house 
and household affairs, or whose business it 
is to assist in the economy of the family, 
and to extend the meaning of these words 
to apply to persons hired in the service 
of a commercial organization where they 
are far removed from the family atmos- 
phere, in my opinion, would do gross 
violence to the language used in the sec- 
tion under consideration, and would give 
to such words a meaning which was never 
within the contemplation of the Legisla- 
ture. I am bound to hold, therefore, that 
the plaintiff is not a menial servant and 
is not deprived of the benefits or advan- 
tages conferred upon a workman standing 
in the same relationship to his employer 
as does the plaintiff by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 


His Lordship then continued that, since 
the plaintiff’s claim against the defendant 
rested upon his assertion that a servant of 
the defendant was guilty of negligence 
which resulted in his injury, then if he 
fails to establish such negligence the action 
must fail. 

Mr. Justice Schroeder then listed the 
three ingredients which must co-exist before 
a course of action for negligence may be 
said to arise: (a) The existence of a legal 
duty to take care, owed by the defendant 
to the plaintiff; (b) the breach of that 
duty by the failure of the defendant to 
take such care as a reasonable man would 
have taken; (c) damages suffered by the 
plaintiff as a result of the breach. 

His Lordship held that there was nothing 
in the evidence to establish a relationship 
between the plaintiff and those employees 
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of the defendant from which a special 
duty to take care arises. The co-employees 
were not required to guard against every 
conceivable result of their actions, nor were 
they bound to take extravagant precau- 
tions. They were reasonably entitled to 
assume that the plaintiff, with the knowl- 
edge which he possessed, or which, having 
regard to his experience, he ought to have 
possessed, would to a reasonable extent, 
take care to look out for himself and take 
proper steps to avoid known risks. It must 
not be overlooked, continued His Lordship, 
that the plaintiff was injured while picking 
up for removal, something which it was 
his duty to pick up and remove; the risk 
involved was no more than one of the 
ordinary risks incidental to his employment. 
, Mr. Justice Schroeder concluded).— 

On all the evidence I must hold that 
the plaintiff has not made out a case for 
negligence against any of his fellow 
servants and it follows logically that he 
has not made out a case against the 
defendant. In the view I take of the 
facts, he is the author of his own mis- 
fortune and the action must be dismissed. 
In case the plaintiff should pursue his 

remedy in a higher court, Mr. Justice 
Schroeder assessed the damages which the 
plaintiff should be awarded if his action 
were to succeed at $3,315.85—Endersby v. 
Robert Simpson Co. Ltd., [1950] 4 DLR, 
p. 459. 


Injunction restraining picketing con- 
tinued in modified form by Ontario 
High Court of Justice. 


A motion by the Belleville Lock Co. Ltd. 
to continue an interim injunction restrain- 
ing some of its employees from picketing 
the company’s premises was heard by the 
Ontario High Court of Justice, November 
1, 1950. The interim injunction restrained 
the defendants, “their agents, servants or 
any persons interfering under their instruc- 
tions” from 

(a) Picketing or attempting to picket 
at or adjacent to the premises of the 
Plaintiff in the City of Belleville, in the 
County of Hastings, and from improperly 
interfering with the employees of the 
Plaintiff by preventing or attempting to 
prevent by use of force, threats and 
intimidation and persuading or coercing 
said employees from entering or leaving 
plaintiff’s premises; 

(b) Intimidating or threatening harm 
or in any way interfering with servants, 
employees, patrons or customers of the 
Plaintiff or any other person seeking 
passive entrance to or exit from said 
Plaintiff’s place of business; 

(ec) Ordering, aiding, abetting, counsel- 
ling, procuring or encouraging in any 
manner whatsoever whether directly or 
indirectly any other person or persons to 
commit the aforesaid acts. 


The facts relevant to the motion were 
that on September 26, 1950, some of the 


employees of the company desired to have 
an officer of the company address them and 
gathered in a part of the company’s 
premises. The officer did not address them, 
and further activities took place in the 
afternoon to promote an employer-employee 
contact, as a result of which the employees 
were not at work. The following morning 
they were discharged for not being at work. 

Mr. Justice Smily said that it did not 
appear to him from the facts before him 
that the action taken on September 26 
constituted a strike within the meaning 
of the Ontario Labour Relations Act, 1950, 
which prohibits a strike while a collective 
agreement is in operation, although it might 
be a breach of some of the terms of the 
agreement. That being so, the defendant 
should not be restrained from peaceful 
picketing. “I assume I should not con- 
tinue the injunction,’ the judge. said, 
“unless I feel that a prima facie case has 
been made out for a legal basis against 
the right of individual persons properly to 
picket the premises of the plaintiff com- 
pany.” While he did not see that the 
injunction restraining all picketing should 
be continued, he considered that there was 
sufficient material to show that some 
restraint should be continued until the 
trial. He therefore continued the injunc- 
tion in modified form, by omitting the 
itahicized words in the injunction quoted 
above, being that part of the order 
restraining peaceful picketing—Belleville 
Lock Co. Ltd. v. Tyner et al, [19501 OWN, 
p. 793. 


Orders of Labour Relations Board 
requiring reinstatement of employees 
held to be discharged for union activity 
quashed by Saskatchewan Court. 


The Saskatchewan Court of King’s 
Bench on November 7, 1950 quashed two 
Orders of the Saskatchewan Labour Rela- 
tions Board requiring the Providence 
Hospital, Moose Jaw, to reinstate three 
women employees whom the Board had 
held to have been discharged because of 
union activities. This action was taken on 
an application of the Sisters of Charity, 
Providence Hospital, for a writ of certiorari. 

[The two Orders of the Labour Relations 
Board which were reviewed by the Court 
in this case were dated January 12, 1950 
and March 17, 1950. In its reasons for 
decision, the Board indicated that previous 
to the first Order, the Textile Workers 
Union of America, Local 750, CIO-CCL, 
had alleged to the Board that in discharg- 
ing three women employed in the laundry 
of the hospital. the employer had com- 
mitted an unfair labour practice within the 
meaning of Section 8 (1) (e) of the Sas- 


katchewan Trade Union Act, 1944. Statutory 
declarations were filed with the Board by 
the three discharged employees and also 
by the employer. Section 8 (1) (e) of the 
Act provides in part :— 

. if an employer or employer’s agent 
discharges an employee from his employ- 
ment and it is alleged by a trade union 
that such employer’ or employer’s agent 
has thereby committed an unfair labour 
practice within the meaning of this clause, 
it shall be presumed, unless the contrary 
is proved, that such employer or employer’s 
agent has discriminated against such 
employee in regard to tenure of employ- 
ment with a view to discouraging member- 
ship in or activity in or for a labour 
organization or participation in a proceed- 
ing under this Act. 


The Board concluded that the replies 
made by the employer fell short of the 
case made out by the union, that. the 
three employees were dismissed because 
of their known union activities. The 
application was granted in each case with 
an Order for reinstatement and payment 
of monetary loss. The second Order was 
made by the Board on March 17, 1950, 
following allegations that the employer had 
re-engaged the three women, but had 
immediately discharged them on payment 
of one week’s pay in lieu of notice.] 

In giving the reasons for the Court’s 
decision to quash the Orders, Mr. Justice 
Taylor said it was based on three main 
reasons: first, the Board attempted to 
exercise a jurisdiction over the religious 
charity that it did not possess; second, 
even if it had jurisdiction the complaints 
were not made by any person or union 
having a right to set the proceedings in 
motion such as to give it jurisdiction; and 
third, the method of inquiry was “fraught 
with omission and error and the Board 
neglected its plain duty to properly inquire 
into and truly ascertain the facts.” 

With regard to the question of the 
Board’s jurisdiction over the hospital, Mr. 
Justice Taylor stated that the Board had 
taken no account of the fact that the 


hospital was a religious institution confined 


to work of charity and benevolence and 
incorporated by a special act of incorpora- 
tion in 1913. This corporate hospital was 
enabled to sue and be sued, but he held 
that “it does violence to the language used 
to subject the corporation to the process 
of the Board, the existence of which was 
not even in contemplation when the special 
act was passed”. He concluded that the 
Board has no jurisdiction over the appli- 
cant whatsoever and for that reason, if 
no other existed, the Orders made were 
ineffective and should be set aside. 
Secondly, he considered that the Board 
had reached “an astounding conclusion in 
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holding that a trade union not affected by 
the matter in dispute or in any way how- 
soever interested may lay the charge’. He 
continued :— 

It is conceivable that some trade union 
perhaps as the bargaining agent of the 
employees holding a contract with the 
employer or in some such capacity may 
have a direct. interest in the discharge 
of the employee. The purpose of the sec- 
tion is to confer on such a union a status 
to apply to the Board. Any other con- 
clusion would result in throwing open the 
door to a form of barratry and chicanery 
such as is found in this case. 


Moreover, on examination of the record 
of the Board’s proceedings he found that 
the charges against the hospital were all 
made on the responsibility of one man, 
using the name of the union and signing 
the charge as its representative. The 
Board made no inquiry into the existence 
of the alleged union which made the 
charges in question, or into what interest 
the union had in the proceeding or as to 
whether there had been any resolution of 
the union authorizing the proceedings or 
appointing a representative to act for it. 

Mr. Justice Taylor then dealt with the 
contention of the Board that on the filing 
of the information or complaint verified 
by statutory declaration by a trade union, 
the onus was shifted by Section 8 (e) of 
the Trade Union Act to compel the 
employer to disprove the charge. He con- 
sidered that the presumption of the reverse 
onus clause in the Act is that the employer 
has discriminated against the employee in 
regard to “tenure of employment”. The 
onus of proof could be deemed reversed 
only when it is established that the 
dismissed employee had in fact a tenure 
of employment, and could not refer to 
casual employees such as the three women 
were. He therefore concluded that “the 
Board misinstructed itself on the meaning 
of this so-called ‘reverse onus’ rule, and no 
matter how wide a discretion was con- 
ferred upon it in the reception of evidence 
otherwise. in law regarded as_ without 
probative value, no facts had been elicited 
when the ruling was made or were after- 
wards disclosed to justify the application 
of the rule.” 

Regarding the Board’s method of con- 
ducting the inquiry, His Lordship stated 
that the Board held that it had power to 
accept any kind of evidence in its discre- 
tion, and it exercised its discretion to 
receive hearsay complaint against the 
hospital, but passed over the statutory 
declaration of the Sister Superior who alone 
knew what actuated her in discharging the 
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employees, and the counsel for the hospital 
had been refused permission to cross- 
examine ‘those who had filed declarations. 
Moreover, all the proceedings had been 
taken without regard to or notification of 
the other employees in the laundry. They 
had a real interest and employed counsel 
and applied to the Board for a rehearing 
and a discharge of the Order. The material 
filed by them directly controverted that 
on which the Board had relied to make 
its Orders. In refusing the application the 
Board had acted dictatorially without 
regard to the justice of the matter. 

The Court therefore held “that in lieu 
of a writ of certiorari an order will go 
quashing the orders as prayed in the notice 
of motion on this application. The appli- 
cants are entitled to costs against the Board 
to be taxed.’—In re Sisters of Charity 
Providence Hospital and Labour Relations 
Board (Sask.) et al, [1950] 2 WWR, p. 1046. 


Labour Relations Board Ruling 

The Manitoba Labour Relations Board, 
according to its report for the month 
ending December 15, 1950, ruled that an 
employer member of an employers’ asso- 


ciation which is party to a collective agree- _ 


ment is still bound by the agreement even 
if he resigns from the association. 


The parties concerned were a member _ 


of the Winnipeg Builders Exchange and 
Local Union 348, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America. The 
Union asked for a ruling of the Board in 
the following case :— 

Is it permissible under the Manitoba 
Labour Relations Act, in accordance with 
Section 19, for an employer to feel that 
he is not obliged to comply with the senti- 
ments expressed in the arbitration clauses 
contained in our agreement on file with 
-your Board, simply because he sends in 
a letter of resignation to his employers’ 
association? 

Section 19 of the Manitoba Labour 
Relations Act requires all agreements to 
contain a provision for final settlement of 
disputes without stoppage of work, and 
subsection 3 of the same section reads:— 


Every party to, and every person bound 
by the agreement, and every person on 
whose behalf the agreement was entered 
into, shall comply with the provisions for 
final settlement contained in the agreement. 


The decision of the Board was that where 
an employer is a member of an employers 


association at a time when the association - 


assumed obligations which bind the mem- 
ber employer, the subsequent resignation of 
the member will not relieve him from the 
obligation thus assumed. 


Minimum Wages in New York State 


A recent issue of the Industrial Bulletin, 
published by the New York State Depart- 
ment of Labour, contains an article, based 
on a 1950 Labour Department survey, 


summarizing the development and present 


status of one of the State’s largest indus- 
tries, retail trade, with particular emphasis 
on the changes in wages and hours which 
have taken place since 1945, when the 
State’s Minimum Wage Order governing 
retail store employees went into effect. 

On November 12, 1945, the New York 
State Retail Trade Minimum Wage Board 
promulgated Minimum Wage Order No. 7. 
The effect of this Order was to place a 
floor under the wages of approximately 
half a million workers employed in some 
95,000 retail stores in the distribution of 
goods to the consumer public. 

Today the Order provides wage protec- 
tion for 575,830 workers in 100,000 estab- 
lishments. The article points out that the 
past five years have been a time ° of 
expanding trade and rising prices and 
refrains from attributing any changes to 
the effects of the Order. Nevertheless, it 
seems apparent that “a vital relationship” 
exists between them and the Minimum 
Wage Order and that the Order has had 
a real and beneficial effect not only on 
the earning power and working conditions 
of retail trade employees but also on the 
industry itself, by giving it a greater 
stability during the past five years. 

In April, 1943, almost one-third of the 
women employed in retail stores earned 
less than 40 cents an hour and only nine 
per cent earned over 75 cents an hour. 
In 1944, though prices continued to climb, 
only 13 per cent of this group earned over 
75 cents an hour. In the same year the 
State Department of Labour, on the basis 
of a state-wide cost-of-living survey, set 
$1,645.33 as the cost of adequate’ main- 
tenance and health for a working woman 
living as a member of a family. This was 
approximately $31.64 a week. In view of 
the fact that the 1943 weekly median 
earnings for women in the industry were 
$19.37 and in 1944, $20.78, it can be seen 
that a wide gap existed between retail trade 
earnings and the figure established as a 
minimum for adequate maintenance and 


health. 


To remedy this situation the Retail Trade 
Minimum Wage Board sought to provide 
female full-time employees in the industry 
with a guaranteed weekly wage, geared to 
a basic hourly rate. Part-time employees 
were provided with a somewhat higher 


_ hourly rate, both to compensate them for 


their extra labour and also that full-time 
employment might be encouraged. It was 
also considered desirable to grant workers 
who put in more than a certain number of 
hours per week premium rates for those 
extra hours. 

The 1945 Order provided that full-time 
workers should be paid a wage of $21 for a 
work-week of 30 to 40 hours (524 cents an 
hour for a 40-hour week) and that part- 
time workers be granted 574 cents an hour 
for a work-week of 30 hours or less. A 
minimum daily wage payment for four 
hours’ work was authorized for workers 
reporting for work at the employer’s 
request. For days on which the spread of 
hours exceeded 11 or in which the hours 
of work were not consecutive, an additional 
75 cents a day was established. An over- 
time rate of 79 cents an hour (time and 
one-half the minimum rate) was set for 
work in excess of stated weekly hours, 
varying with the size of the community. 

The relatively high rate for overtime work 
in excess of the stated weekly hours has 
persuaded most employers to introduce the 
five-day, 40-hour work-week, particularly in 
the metropolitan areas where overtime 
rates are effective after 40 hours. 

The Order was first applied to women 
and minors but an amendment passed in 
1944 extended its benefits to male adult 
workers. 

The wage order is enforced by the State 
Department of Labour’s enforcement. in- 
vestigators. It was noted that violations 
of the Order were most frequently found 
with respect to the hourly rate to be paid 
to part-time employees and with respect 
to the established overtime rate and the 
basic weekly minimum for full-time employ- 
ment. It was found, too, that compliance 
with the Order has improved. This is 
partly due to the rise in wage levels. Data 
collected indicate, however. that wages have 
risen most in those branches of the indus- 
try where there were the largest numbers 
of low paid women workers before 1945. 

Between 1943 and 1950 average hourly 
earnings for female employees in depart- 
ment and variety stores more than doubled, 
rising from 46 cents to $1 in department 
stores and from 35 cents to 71 cents in 
variety stores. In drug-stores the increase 
in wages since 1943 was 56 per cent and 
food stores it was 82 per cent. 

In January, 1950, it was estimated that 
$2,038 per year or $39 a week was neces- 
sary for the maintenance of a working 
woman in New York State. Median 
weekly salaries in February, 1950, of women 
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in retail trade stood at $34.50. Since the 
Minimum Wage Board has already revised 
upwards its six other minimum wage orders, 
it can be anticipated that similar action 
will be taken with respect to Order No. 7. 
This is the more likely in that, as a result 
of the 1949 amendment to the Fair Labour 
Standards Act (L.G., 1949, pp. 1576-1578), 
interstate workers are required to receive 
a minimum wage of 75 cents an hour. The 
presence of two groups of workers in the 
State performing services of essentially 
equal value, yet paid according to widely 
differing legal minima, says the article, is 
a matter which the State of New York, a 
leader in progressive labour legislation, will 
not be likely to ignore. 


In retrospect, the five years during which 
it has been in effect, indicate that a guar- 
anteed floor under wages in an industry 
does not mean that the minimum becomes 
the maximum or even the average wage 
paid. Such a possibility, of course, is 
always present and remains a matter of 
some concern for the New York State 
Department of Labour. The Order became 
law over the objections of several hundred 
employers in the industry who filed peti- 
tions challenging its validity on various 
grounds. The Department feels that 
the industry’s experience under the Order 
has demonstrated the soundness of its 
provisions. 


Regulations Under the Minimum Wages Act of India 


The Indian Minimum Wages Act which 
was assented to on March 15, 1948, required 
the appropriate Central or Provincial Gov- 
ernment to fix minimum wage rates in 
certain industries within a period of two 
years subsequent to the Act coming into 
effect, and in the case of agriculture within 
three years (L.G., 1949, p. 283). 

On June 16, 1950, the Government of 
India extended the two year limit to a 
period of three years. The industries 
affected were those included in Part 1 of 
the Schedule to the Minimum Wages Act. 
Included were the following: carpet making, 
shawl-weaving, rice or flour milling, tobacco 
manufacturing, plantations, oil mills, road 
construction, building, stone breaking, mica 
mining, public motor transport, tanneries 
and leather manufacturing, unless fewer 
than 1,000 employees are employed in any 
of the industries mentioned above in a 
particular province. The extension was 
allowed in view of the fact that certain 
difficulties were being experienced in 
‘“.mplementing the Act. Any wage rates 
shat have been established already were 
validated by this ordinance. 

Under the Minimum Wages Act, the 
State of Delhi has issued Regulations 
dealing in particular with hours of work, 
rest periods and weekly holidays for 
persons in certain occupations and with 
the employment of young persons. These 
Regulations have effect in the following 
industries: woollen carpet and_ shawl- 
weaving establishments, rice mills, flour 
mills, dal mills or oil mills, tobacco 
factories, plantations, stone breaking or 
crushing, public motor transport, road 
construction, building, employment under 
public authority and agriculture. 
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The Regulations provide that no person 
may work more than 48 hours in a week 
or for more than nine hours in a day. 
Daily hours are to be so established that 
no employee will work more than five 
hours without a rest period of at least 
half an hour. Total hours at the place 
of work when employees work on split 
shifts are not to exceed 104 hours in a 
day but a Minimum Wage Inspector may 
permit the daily spread of hours to be 
increased to 12. For work in excess of 
48 hours in a week or nine in a day, an 
employee is to receive one and one-half 
times the ordinary rate of wages in agri- 
culture and double the rate in any other 
employment. The term “ordinary rate of 
wages” is defined as “. . . the basic wage 
plus allowance, including the cash equiv- 
alent of the advantages accruing through 
the concessional sale to the person 
employed of food grains and other articles, 
but not including a bonus.” 

The first day of the week is to be a 
holiday for employees unless they have 
had one in the previous five days or will 
have one in the subsequent five. The 
weekly holiday may be replaced by another 
day but no worker may work for more 
than ten days consecutively. Payment for 
the weekly holiday is the average daily 
wage during the preceding week. 

With respect to the employment of young 
persons, no child under 15 is permitted to 
work for more than four and a half hours - 
in any day. The hours of work for an 
adolescent (15-17 years) are to be the same 
as those of an adult or a child according 
to the recommendations of a certified 
medical practitioner. The Regulations 
define an adult as a person who has com- 


pleted his seventeenth year. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire Under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Published in two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, and 
(2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that the claimant had not shown 
cause within the meaning of the Act for 


for having voluntarily left her employ- 
ment.—CU-B 635 (November 28, 1950). 


Materia, Facts or THE CASE: 


The claimant, a married woman, worked 
as a sewing machine operator for a manu- 
facturer of ladies’ garments in Winnipeg, 
Man., from June 9, 1949, to April 18, 1950, 
when she was laid off due to lack of work. 
Her rate of pay was $41.25 a week plus 
bonus. On April 20, 1950, she filed an 
initial claim for benefit which was allowed. 

On June 26, 1950, she accepted a job as 
a sewing machine operator with another 
firm in Winnipeg and worked until June 30, 
1950, when she voluntarily left, because the 
rate of pay of $30 a week was lower than 
that which she had received in her previous 
employment. 

The Insurance Officer disqualified her 
from the receipt of benefit for a period of 
six weeks, because, in his opinion she had 
voluntarily left her employment without 
just cause (Section 41 (1) of the Act). In 
her appeal to a Court of Referees the 
claimant stated that she had found work 
on July 18, 1950, with another garment 
manufacturer at a wage of $37.50 a week 
which remuneration she considered more 
satisfactory than $30 a week. The Court 
of Referees decided that the Insurance 
Officer had rightly disqualified the claimant 
but reduced the period of disqualification to 
three weeks in recognition of her efforts in 
securing more remunerative employment. 

From the decision of the Court, the 
claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


CoNCLUSIONS: 


The claimant must or should have known 
the conditions under which she was going 
to work and the salary she could expect 
to receive when she accepted the employ- 
REEL DEW LUE ee atc o cere aye auetoré evsipcie © 

There is no evidence that the employer 
did not fulfill his part of the agreement, 
nor is there any evidence that she was not 


employed at the prevailing rate of pay in 
the district for the kind of work she was 
performing. 

Under the circumstances I do not see 
any valid reason to interfere. with the 
majority decision of the Court of Referees 
which was rendered in the light of their 
knowledge of the local conditions of work. 
As they rightly pointed out, she should 
have remained in her employment until a 
more remunerative employment material- 
ized which in fact did a few weeks later. 

The appeal is dismissed. 


Held that the claimant had shown just 
cause within the meaning of the Act for 
having voluntarily left his employment. 


—CU-B 636 (November 28, 1950). 


Mareriau Facts oF THE CASE: 

The claimant, married, a displaced person 
from Europe, was employed by the Hydro 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario on 
its Des Joachims project as a labourer at 
a rate of pay of 75 cents an hour from 
April 18, 1949, to April 13, 1950, when he 
voluntarily left his employment. 

On April 18, 1950, he filed an initial 
application for benefit at the Montreal 
local office of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission but the Insurance Officer. 
disqualified him from the receipt of benefit 
for a period of six weeks, because, in his 
opinion, he had voluntarily left his employ- 
ment with just cause (Section 41 (1) of 
the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a Court of 
Referees stating that as he had completed 
his contract of work with the Hydro 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
which was for a period of one year and 
thereby fulfilled the undertaking made with 
the Government of Canada as a condition 
of his entry into Canada, he voluntarily 
left his employment to seek work in his 
trade as a carpenter in Montreal which 
after a short period of unemployment he 
was successful in obtaining. 
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The Court by a majority finding upheld 
the decision of the Insurance Officer. From 
the Court’s decision the claimant appealed 
to the Umpire. 


CoNCLUSIONS : 


According to the submissions the claimant 
who is a carpenter by trade, covenanted as 
a condition of his entry into Canada, to 
work as a labourer for a period of one 
year. He was assigned to work on a hydro 
electric power development project situated 
in a rather remote part of the Province 
of Ontario and his family upon arrival in 
Canada from Europe took up residence in 
Montreal. Upon fulfilment of his contract, 
he received a certificate from the Federal 
Department of Labour indicating that he 
had faithfully discharged the undertaking 
he made with the Government of Canada 
to remain in employment, as assigned, for 
a period of 12 months. He was also urged, 
by the said Department to remain in his 
employment but in the event that he found 
it unsuitable he was told that the services 
of the National Employment offices were 
at his disposal. 

The claimant felt that his employment 
was unsuitable in view of the fact that it 


was at a low wage, not in his trade and 
located a few hundred miles from his family. 
The closest placement office being approxi- 
mately 50 miles from the camp where he 
was working, he decided to go and look 
for employment in Montreal where his 
family resided, and where he could reason- 
ably expect to find employment in his 
trade. He registered for employment at a 
local office of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission in that city and a few weeks 
later succeeded in finding employment in 
his own trade. 

On this evidence, I consider that the 
claimant was justified in voluntarily leaving 
his employment and that he should not be 
subject to disqualification under Section 
41 (1) of the Act. 

Had he not worked at a point which 
was distant from places where he could 
look for employment with a reasonable 
chance of success, I would have agreed with 
the majority of the Court of Referees that 
he should have had assurance of obtaining 


other employment before voluntarily lear 


ing his job. 
The appeal of the claimant is allowed. . 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics, December 1950* 


The monthly report issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on opera- 
tions under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act states that durimg the month of 
December, 1950, a total of 134,218 initial 
and renewal claims for unemployment 
insurance benefit were filed at local offices 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. While this is an increase of approxi- 
mately 44 per cent over the 93,016 claims 
in November, it is still slightly lower than 
the 139,406 claims filed in December, one 
year ago. Largest percentage increases over 
last month’s totals occurred in the provinces 
of Prince Edward Island (124 per cent), 
Quebee (60 per cent), Manitoba (63 per 
cent) and Saskatchewan (53 per cent). 

There were 183,268 ordinary claimants on 
the. live unemployment insurance register 
on the last day of the month, compared 
with 124,794 on November 30 and 222,064 
on December 31, 1949. 

A total of 202,345 active claimants, 
including 6,833 claimants for supplementary 
benefit, were on the live register at the end 
of December. Of this total 141,800, or 70 
per cent, of the active claimants had been 
on the register seven days or more. 

Initial and renewal claims handled at 
adjudicating centres numbered 111,405. 


* See Tables E-1] to E-8. 
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Claims allowed numbered 84,956, while 
26,449 claims were disallowed or disqualified. 

Claims disallowed (because of insufficient 
contributions) totalled 16,983. Chief reasons 
for disqualification were: “voluntarily left 
employment without just cause” 4,280 
cases; “not unemployed” 3,651 cases; “not 
capable of and not available for work” 816 
cases. 

There was a considerable increase in 
December in the number of persons (69,870) 
commencing the receipt of benefit on 
initial and renewal claims over the number 
in this category in November (49,532). 
The total for December, 1950, was, however, 
lower than for the corresponding month in 
1949 (89,823). 

During the month of December $5,308.818 
were paid for 2,192,851 days, as compared 
with $4,184,103 for 1,781,566 days ‘in 
November, and $7,181,001 paid for 3,066,888 
days in December, 1949. 

For the week December 30, 1950. to 
January 5, 1951, 101,918 persons received 
$1,431,588 in respect of 583,743 days, as 
compared with 79,052 persons paid $1,052,948 
for 439,993 days during the week November 
25 to December 1, and 125,225 persons paid 
$1,681,780 for 716,194 days in the week 
December 10 to December 16, 1949. 


The average weekly duration of benefit 
for the week December 30, 1950, to 
January 5, 1951, was 5:7 days, as compared 
with 5:6 days for the week November 25 
to December 1, 1950. There was an in- 
crease in the amount of weekly benefit 
paid, from $13.32 for the week November 
25 to December 1, 1950, to $14.05 for the 
week December 30, 1950, to January 5, 1951. 

These figures reflect a secular reduction 
in unemployment among insured’ persons 
when comparisons are made with the same 
period last year. A normal seasonal] in- 
crease in unemployment is also evident 
when comparisons are made with the situ- 
ation obtaining in the preceding month. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during December, 1950, insur- 
ance books were issued to 4,024,156 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1950. This 
was an increase of 79,171 since November 
30, 1950. 

As at the end of December, there were 
241,569 employers registered, representing 
an increase of 63 since November 30. 


Supplementary Benefit 


This year, and in succeeding years, 
supplementary unemployment insurance 
benefit is payable during the period 
January 1 to March 31 inclusive. 


The program is designed to protect 
workers who become unemployed in the 
winter months and who have exhausted 
their right to ordinary unemployment insur- 
ance benefit, or who are ineligible for 
certain other reasons (L.G., Dec., 1950, 
p. 2031). 

The procedure for handling supplementary 
benefit claims differs this year from last in 
that no distinction is made in the initial 
handling of regular and supplementary 
benefit claims. Applications are completed 
for regular benefit, and those who fail to 
satisfy the minimum contribution require- 
ments are automatically regarded as appli- 
cations for supplementary benefit. This is 
to ensure that supplementary benefit is not 
granted to a claimant who can qualify for 
regular benefit. 

Although supplementary benefit is not 
payable until January 1, the commencing 
date for filing claims is December 1. 
Claimants making application for ordinary 
benefit on, and after that date, who fail to 
meet the statutory conditions, are imme- 
diately considered for supplementary bene- 
fit, and may serve their waiting days 
(including the non-compensable day) prior 
to January 1, 1951. Only days of unem- 
ployment subsequent to December 31, 1950, 
may be paid for, however. 

The number of initial claims considered 
during December and their disposition are 
shown in Table 8 in the Labour Statistics 
section. ; 
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Coal and Metal 
Mining Industry 


Wages, Hours and Working Conditions, Oct., 1949 


Average wage rates in the Canadian Mining Industries increased 


more than 3 per cent in 1949. 


The average increase was 4°4 


per cent in Metal Mining and 1-7 per cent in Coal Mining. 


Some substantial differences in hours and working conditions 
between the Coal and Metal Mining Industries are noted in the 


following article. 


Average wage rates in Canadian mining 
increased just over 3 per cent during the 
year ending October 1, 1949, according to 
information obtained from an annual 
survey of the industry by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour. This raised the index of wage 
rates in the Mining Industry to a high of 
187-6 over the base year 1939 as 100. The 
wage increase in 1949 was much less than 
during each of the two previous years when 
the average wages rose 15 per cent in 1947 
and 12-5 per cent in 1948. 


*Information in this article was prepared from 
data obtained in the annual survey of wage rates 
and working conditions for 1949 conducted by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour. Employers were asked to report on 
wage rates (straight-time earnings for piece-workers) 
and certain conditions of work in their establish- 
ments during the last pay period preceding October 
1, 1949. 

Provincial legislation on working conditions may 
be obtained from the bulletin, Provincial Labour 
Standards Concerning Child Labour, Holidays, 
Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day 
and Workmen's Compensation, an annual publica- 
tion of the Department of Labour, 
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There were some substantial differences 
in working conditions between the Coal and 
Metal Mining Industries at the time of 
the 1949 survey. The 5-day 40-hour normal 
work week was predominant in Coal 
Mining, whereas the 6-day 48-hour week 
was predominant in Metal Mining. Time 
and one-half for work after regular daily 
or weekly hours and for work on Sunday, 
and double time for work on statutory 
holidays was more common in Metal 
Mining than in Coal Mining. 

An initial vacation of two weeks with 
pay after a year of employment was 
general in the Coal Mining Industry, as 
compared with one week in the Metal 
Mining Industry. Three-quarters of the 
mine workers in this latter group, however, 
have their annual vacations increased to 
two or three weeks with pay after longer 
periods of employment. About one-half of 
the workers in Metal Mining were paid for 
some or all of the observed statutory 
holidays, but only two per cent of the 
workers in Coal Mining were reported to 
be paid the observed holidays when not 
worked. 


COAL MINING 


Canadian coal production in 1949 reached 
an all-time high of 19,120,000 short tons 
valued at almost $111 million. The Coal 
Mining Industry employed an average of 
24,230 mine workers during the year, over 
17,000 of whom were underground wage- 
earners. 

Average daily wages of underground and 
surface workers rose 1-7 per cent in 1949 
when a general increase was obtained by 
the employees of the eastern mines. Most 
of the workers were on a 5-day 40-hour 
week, received two weeks’ vacation with 
pay and were employed by mines observing 
nine statutory holidays in 1949. 

Information for this study of wages and 
working conditions was obtained from 
85 coal mining establishments employing 
almost 23,000 surface and underground 
workers. More than one-half of these 
workers were employed in Nova Scotia, 
about one-third in Alberta, ten per cent 
in British Columbia, and less than 500 in 
New Brunswick and Saskatchewan. All but 
a few of the non-office employees in the 
Coal Mining Industry were men, thus the 
distributions of workers in the accom- 
panying tables contain figures for male 
employees only. 


Wage Rates.—The index of average daily 
wages in the Coal Mining Industry had, 
at October 1. 1949, risen to 196-1 over the 


INDEX 
1939 = 106 


base year 1939 as 100. The 1-7 per cent 
increase in 1949 was largely due to the 50 
cents a day raise gained by the workers 
in eastern mines. This increase was not 
received by most of the workers until 
October 1949 but it was then made retro- 
active to February 1 of that year. The 
employees of the western mines did not 
receive a general wage increase in 1949 
although there were some individual adjust- 
ments of rates. 

The average daily wage rates in the Coal 
Mining Industry varied about as much 
between the list of representative occupa- 
tions shown in Table I as between the 
provinces for which information is given. 
Excluding the Contract Miners, who are on 
piece-work, the average wage rates for 
Canada as a whole ranged from $8.89 for 
Pumpmen to $10.68 for Datal Miners. The 
average basic Labourer rate, $8.96 for 
Canada, ranged from $8.14 in Nova Scotia 
to $10.07 in Alberta. The average straight- 
time earnings of Contract Miners was 
$12.65 a day for all Canada, and ranged 
from $11.75 a day in Nova Scotia to $15.19 
a day in British Columbia. 


The Normal Work Week.—Provincial 
legislation in 1949 limited underground 
work in coal mines to a maximum of 8 
hours a day, although in Saskatchewan this 
limit could be exceeded by mutual con- 
sent. The maximum work week was also 
limited in Alberta to 48 hours and in 


1945 1949 


Average Daily Wage Rates in Coal Mining, 1939-49 
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British Columbia to 44 hours. Surface 
workers at coal mines were limited to the 
same working hours as underground 
workers in Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia. 

The 5-day 40-hour week was predominant 
in the Coal Mining Industry, with mining 
establishments employing 85 per cent of 
the workers reporting this schedule (Table 
II). The majority of the remainder were 
working 47 or 48 hours a week; and tho 
four mines reporting from Saskatchewan 
were all on a 44-hour week. During the 
pay period preceding October 1, 1946, the 
previous year for which published infor- 
mation is available the majority of 
workers in the Coal Mining Industry were 
on a 6-day 48-hour week in each of the 
provinces except British Columbia. In that 
province most of the workers were then 
on a 5-day 40-hour week. 


Overtime Payment.—An overtime 
premium for underground work after 
regular hours was reported by only one 
mining establishment in the eastern district 
(Table III). Certain surface trades, how- 
ever, were paid time and one-half for 
work after regular daily hours and double 
time for work on Sundays and statutory 
holidays. 


1 “Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in the 
Coal Mining Industry, October 1946’. the Lasour 
Gazette, April 1948, p, 352. 


Almost all of the mines in the western 
provinces which reported information on 
overtime payment indicated a rate of time 
and one-half after regular daily or weekly 
hours had been worked and for work on 
Sundays and statutory holidays. Two 
mines reported a rate of double time for 
Sunday work and three reported this rate 
for work on statutory holidays. Double 
time and one-half on statutory holidays 
was reported by the four mining establish- 
ments in Saskatchewan. 

Many mining establishments reported 
time and one-half for overtime in 1946 
but none reported a rate higher than this. 
Fourteen of the mines in Alberta did not 
pay a premium for overtime work during 
the week in 1946, whereas in 1949 most 
of them reported paying time and one-half. 

Vacations with Pay.—There has been no 
great change in the length of vacation with 
pay in the Coal Mining Industry since 
previous comparable information for 1946 
was published. Almost all of the workers 
received an annual vacation of two weeks 
with pay, or the equivalent, after a year 
of employment. Only five mines, employ- 
ing about 200 workers, reported giving an 
annual vacation of one week with pay. 
One of the mines in Nova Scotia which 


initially gave a paid vacation of two weeks 
reported giving three weeks with pay after 
20 vears of employment. 
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Average Hourly Wage Rates in Metal Mining, 1939-49 
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Statutory Holidays.—Less than one per 
cent of the workers in the Coal Mining 
Industry were employed in mining estab- 
lishments which reported that they did not 
observe any statutory holidays in 1949 
(Table IV). Ninety-five per cent of the 
workers were employed by mines which 
reported observing from 7 to 10 statutory 
holidays, with the largest numbers observ- 
ing 9 or 10 days. 

The number of holidays observed, in 
this article, is the number of days when 
the establishment is not operating by 
reason of Dominion, Provincial or Muni- 
cipal holidays, or religious holidays regularly 
observed by the closing of the establish- 
ment. 

Payment for statutory holidays when 
these days are not worked is not common 
in the Coal Mining Industry. Only 2 per 
cent of the workers were. employed by 
mines which reported paying for statutory 
holidays when not worked. 


Collective Agreements.—Almost 95 per 
cent of the workers included in the survey 
of the Coal Mining Industry were reported 
to be covered by written collective agree- 
ments. With but few exceptions the 
employees were represented by the United 
Mine Workers of America (CCL). The 
two main divisions under the United Mine 
Workers of America are District No. 18 
in Saskatchewan, Alberta and _ British 
Columbia, and District No. 26 in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick.? 


METAL MINING 


The Metal Mining Industry employed an 
average of 65,330. employees in 1949, 
paying out approximately $187,400,000 in 
salaries and wages. This Canadian indus- 
try produced almost $514,500,000 in metals, 
excluding the value of metal production in 
Newfoundland, just over half of which was 
produced in Ontario. One hundred and ten 
million dollars worth of metals were pro- 
duced in British Columbia and almost $83 
million worth in Quebec. 

The index of average hourly wage rates 
increased 4°4 per cent in 1949, less than 
half the percentage increase during the 
previous year. The 6-day 48-hour week 
was predominant in the Metal Mining 
Industry at the date of the survey, October 
1, 1949. Most of the workers were paid 
time and one-half for work after regular 
daily or weekly hours and for work on 
Sunday; double time was predominant. for 


2Of general interest is the study, ‘Collective 
Agreements in the Coal Mining Industry in Canada, 
September, 1946”, THe Lasour Gazette, December, 
1946, p. 1692. 


work on statutory holidays. Almost all 
of the workers were in mining establish- 
ments which gave an initial vacation of one 
week with pay after a year of employment, 
and many of these increased the vacation 
period to two or three weeks after longer 
periods of employment. The large majority 
of workers were employed by mines 
observing from 3 to 7 statutory holidays; 
but just over one-half were paid for any 
or all of the statutory holidays when not 
worked. : 
Information on wages and working con- 
ditions for this study was obtained from 
123 mining establishments employing 43,861 
male employees working in mill, surface 
and underground occupations. More than 
26,000 of these male employees were work- 
ing in Ontario, about 7,600 in Quebec, 5,300 
in British Columbia, 3,500 in Manitoba and 
1,400 in Yukon and the Northwest Terri- 
tories. Less than one per cent of the 
non-office employees covered in the survey 
of the Metal Mining Industry were women. 


Wage Rates.—Average hourly wage rates 
in the Metal Mining Industry increased 
4-4 per cent during the year ending 
October 1, 1949. This compares with an 
increase of 9-8 per cent during the year 
ending October 1, 1948 and 16:2 per cent 
during the year previous. The increase in 
1949 raised the Metal Mining wage index 
to 180-8 compared with 100 in the base 
year 1939. 

The Canada average of wage rates for 
the selected surface and mill occupa- 
tions shown in Table V ranged from 97 
cents an hour for Labourers to $1.23 for 
Electricians, and for the selected under- 
ground occupations from 91 cents an hour 
for Miner’s Helpers to $1.13 for Hoistmen. 
Most of the underground workers were paid 
an incentive bonus in addition to their 
basic hourly rates, thus increasing their 
average hourly earnings. Whereas the 
Canada average wage rate for Miners was 
$1.06 an hour; the average hourly earnings 
figure was $1.36. 

There was a large variation in average 
wages between provinces as well as between 
occupations. For example, the average 
hourly earnings of Miners ranged from 
$1.22 in Quebec to $1.54 in Manitoba; and 
the average hourly wage rate for Labourers 
ranged from 97 cents in Quebec to $1.03 
in. Manitoba. 


The Normal Work Week.—Except in 
British Columbia, the 6-day 48-hour normal 
work week was predominant in the Metal 
Mining Industry (Table VI). In British 
Columbia, 44 per cent of the workers were 
on a 53-day 44-hour week and 40 per cent 
were on a 5-day 40-hour week in 1949. 
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Nine mining establishments, mainly engaged 
in surface operations, were reported oper- 
ating on a work week of more than 48 
hours; seven of these firms reported a 7-day 
56-hour week. 

The distribution of normal weekly hours 
in 1949 indicates little change since 1946, 
the last year for which comparable infor- 
mation was published.3 The main differ- 
ence is in the greater number of mines 
in British Columbia now operating on a 
44-hour. week and the two mines in that 
province, employing two-fifths of the 
workers, on a 40-hour week. 


Overtime Payment.—Almost all of the 
mining establishments which reported infor- 
mation on overtime payment in 1949 
indicated a rate of time and one-half for 
work after regular daily or weekly hours 
and for work on Sunday (Table VII). 
Forty-one of the mines, employing almost 
13,100 workers, paid an overtime premium 
only after standard weekly hours had been 
worked. 

More than one-half of the workers were 
employed by mines which paid double time 
for work on statutory holidays, and one- 
third were in those which paid time and 
one-half. Mining establishments employing 
about 10 per cent of the workers reported 
paying double time for work on certain 
statutory holidays, usually Christmas and 
New Years, and time and one-half for 
others. 

Since 1946 there has been an increase in 
the number of mines paying time and one- 
half for work after regular daily hours and 
for work on Sunday, and an increase in 
the number paying double time for work 
on statutory holidays. 


Vacations with Pay.—All but three of 
the mining establishments which reported 
giving annual vacations in 1949 paid for 
one week, or the equivalent, generally after 
a year of employment (Table VIII). The 
three exceptions were mines in the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories area which gave 
an initial vacation of two weeks with pay 
after a year or less of employment. Only 
one mine reported that annual paid vaca- 
tions were not given to the workers. 


3 “Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in the 
Metal Mining Industry, October 1946”, THe Lasour 
Gazette, May, 1948, p. 497. 


Three-quarters of the employees were in 
mining establishments which increased the 
period of vacation as the worker’s term of 
employment continued. A second week 
with pay, or four per cent of earnings, was 
given after periods of service up to 9 years, 
in most cases after five years. Four mining 
companies, employing almost 13,800 workers, 
gave three weeks’ vacation with pay after 
periods of employment ranging from 15 
to 25 years. 


There has been some increase since 1946 
in the number of mines giving a vacation 
of two weeks with pay or more. Whereas 
28 per cent of the mining establishments 
reported giving two weeks with pay in 1946, 
almost one-half reported giving two or 
three weeks in 1949. 


Statutory Holidays.—Ninety-eight per 
cent of the workers in the Metal Mining 
Industry were employed by mining estab- 
lishments which reported observing from 2 
to 7 statutory holidays in 1949 (Table IX). 
Thirty-eight per cent of the workers were 
in mines which observed 6 statutory holi- 
days and about one-quarter were in those 
which observed 4 days. 


As for the Coal Mining Industry above, 
the statutory holidays are those days when 
the establishment is not operating by 
reason of Dominion, Provincial or Muni- 
cipal holidays, or religious holidays regularly 
observed by the closing of the estab- 
lishment. 


One-half of the workers were employed 
by mining establishments which did not pay 
for any of the statutory holidays if these 
days were not worked. Of those workers 
who were paid for some or all of the 
statutory holidays when not worked, 60 per 
cent were paid for 6 days and 10 per cent 
were paid for 4. 


Collective Agreements.—Two-thirds of 
the workers included in the survey of the 
Metal Mining Industry were reported to 
be covered by written collective agree- 
ments. Most of the workers who were 
covered by the terms of these collective 
agreements were represented by the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. This union was expelled from 
the CCL in 1949 and from the CIO early 
the following year. 
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Employment Conditio . 


An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, on_the basis of returns from the National Employment 


Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


January I9ol... 


was characterized by sustained activity in most manu- 


facturing industries and logging, accompamed by continued lulls 


in agriculture, transportation and construction. Seasonal unem- 
ployment increased steadily with applications for employment 
on file at National Employment Service offices reaching 300,000 
at the month-end. The number of persons looking for work has 
been relatively higher on the west and east coasts than in the 
central regions where, even with the seasonal labour surplus, 


there were still some labour shortages. 


These have appeared in 


logging and in those sections of manufacturing which have been 
influenced by high consumer demand and defence spending. 


During January, continued expansion in 
the manufacturing industries, especially in 
Ontario and Quebec, engendered by high 
capital investment and strong consumer 
demand, coupled with the possibility of 
future defence orders, has given rise to con- 
siderable concern about available supplies 
of manpower for an expanded defence 
program. 

In spite of mounting seasonal unemploy- 
ment arising from temporary inactivity in 
such industries as construction, agriculture 
and transportation, employment neverthe- 
less remains generally at near record 
heights. This year, logging in Eastern 
Canada has meant jobs for twice as many 
woodsmen as last winter and shortages of 
labour were reported from most cutting 
areas during January. Cutting is being 
carried on much later this year, although 
towards the end of January, hauling had 
begun in some districts. 

One indication of available labour 
supplies in Canada is the number of 
applications for work on file at National 
Employment Service offices. These totalled 
300,000 at the end of January, or approxi- 
mately 6 per cent of the labour force. 
Slightly more than a third of these appli- 
cations were from persons in unskilled 
occupations. Of the remaining 64 per cent, 
about 36 per cent fell in occupations 
classified as skilled or semi-skilled and the 
remaining 28 per cent were in the clerical, 
sales and service groups. 

Another significant feature of the 
reported labour supply was that a larger 
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portion was in the age group of 45. and 
over than at any time before in the post- 
war period. About one out of every three 
applications were from persons 65 and: over. 
In actual numbers, there were 59,000 men 
and 11,000 women between the ages of 45 


* and 64 and another 23,000 and 1,200 who 


were 65 years of age and over. One in four 
applications on file at the end of January 
was received from a woman; the majority 
of these applicants are married. 


Regional Analysis 


During January, more than 200 work 
projects started by the Newfoundland 
government in October and November shut 
down, releasing several thousand relief 
applicants. Woods employment declined 
somewhat as the pulpwood cut neared this 
year’s quotas, but log hauling, and 
extended cutting in central and eastern 
areas where hauling was retarded by lack 
of snow, kept a large number of workers 
in the bush. Construction and navigation, 
trade and related activities experienced 
further seasonal slackening. These factors 
contributed to a considerable rise in the 
number of job applications on file with 
National Employment Service offices during 
the month, bringing the total to 9,100. 
This, however, was still almost 40 per cent 
lower than at the comparable 1950 date. 


In the Maritimes, unfavourable weather | 
conditions kept logging activity at a low 
level in most of Nova Scotia and eastern 
New Brunswick. Mild weather and lack 
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of snow made log hauling virtually impos- 
sible. Lumbering operators were consider- 
ing closing down bush camps, fearing that 
some of the logs already cut and any 
additional cutting might have to be left in 
the woods. In the rest of New Brunswick, 
however, with conditions more favourable 
to bush work, woods activity continued 
at a high level. Fishing was seasonally 
quiet, except for smelt, where operations 
were handicapped by mild weather and by 
a severe storm early in the month. The 
effects of unseasonal weather on construc- 
tion were also pronounced but not, as in 
fishing and forestry, unfavourable. Despite 
growing material shortages, building 
remained much more active than a year 
ago in many of the larger centres. Ship- 
building employment varied only slightly, 
continuing at a low level; and the steel 
shortage kept the outlook for this industry 
uncertain. Registrations with NES in the 
Maritimes totalled 32,200 at February 1, 
20 per cent below last year’s level. 


In Quebec, where job applications totalled 
89,300 at the end of the month—almost 20 
per cent below the comparable 1950 total 


—manufacturing employment continued to. 


increase as the aircraft, textile, men’s foot- 
wear and leather glove industries expanded 
seasonally and to handle military contracts. 
Chemicals and aluminum production main- 
tained high levels of activity, with staff 
being trained for further expansion in the 
latter industry. Steel-using industries con- 
tinued to experience difficulties due to 
shortages of materials on the one hand and 
of key skills on the other. Other indus- 
tries affected by material shortages in- 
cluded woollen and nylon hosiery mills, 
leather, rubber products and furniture 
manufacturing. Heavy snow in some areas 
north of the St. Lawrence hampered logging 
and suspended work on the Labrador rail- 
way, while in other areas pulp cutting 
quotas were being extended, some indefi- 
nitely. The general level of woods employ- 
ment remained much above last year’s and 
shortages of experienced pulp cutters 
persisted. 


In the steel-using industries in Ontario, 
expansion of employment occurred simul- 
taneously with lay-offs brought on by the 
steel shortages, but the net outcome was 
an advance in over-all employment. 
Defence orders led to increased employ- 
ment in the aircraft and rubber products 
industries during January. Expansion was 
under way in the already active chemicals 
industry with a 20 per cent -increase 
planned in the production of synthetic 
rubber. Steel producers added to their 
payrolls, some putting on extra shifts. 
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Generally above-average temperatures 
favoured an unusually high level of build- 
ing activity for this time of year, despite 
some slackening in construction employ- 
ment that, with seasonal lay-offs in food 
products industries and in retail trade, con- 
tributed to a rise in job applications during 
the month.. At February 1, the regional 
total of registrations with NES offices stood 
at 68,300, almost 25 per cent lower than last 
year at that time. 


By the end of January, active registra- 
tions in the Prairie region offices of the 
NES totalled 51,100, almost as high as last 
year at the same time. During the month, 
while bush work continuerd to employ 
large numbers in the Lakehead district and 
pulpmills and shipbuilding there took on 
staff, extreme cold curtailed construction 
activity farther west. Seasonal lay-offs 
occurred in meat packing, sugar processing 
and retail trade and coal production was 
reduced by low demand and strikes. These 
factors, together with a larger number of 
farm workers seeking winter jobs to 
augment lower farm cash income this year, 
resulted in an over-all level of unemploy- 
ment very similar to that of last year. 


The northern interior was the only part 
of the Pacific region in which gales and 
heavy precipitation did not drastically 
curtail woods operations and sawmilling 
activity in the latter part of January by 
making bush roads virtually impassable. 
Seasonal causes and the completion of some 
large projects brought further slackening 
to the construction industry during the 
month, although preliminary work has been 
started on several large undertakings that 
will keep the industry: fully active later 
this year. Shipbuilding employment rose 
as refitting and conversion work for the 
Navy got underway, and ‘increased port 
activity provided more work for longshore- 
men. Job applications in NES files in the 
region rose to a month-end total of 50,000. 
This was over 25 per cent lower than at 
the beginning of February, 1950. 


Industrial Analysis 

Canadian manufacturing plants have 
been much busier this winter than last 
year, when lay-offs and short-time work 
were widespread. Not only has there been 
an increase in the number of jobs provided 
but this employment has been steadier and 
at higher wage rates on the average. It 
is estimated that about 5 per cent more 
persons weré employed in manufacturing 
plants at the end of 1950 than there were 
one year earlier, which represents an in- 
crease of over 50,000 jobs. Lay-offs have 
been few in number, resulting rather from 


shortages of materials than lack of orders. 
During January, about 1,700 workers were 
reported as laid off, with over 700 of this 
total in industries using steel where the 
principal cause was shortage of steel. 
Latest data place avarage weekly earnings 
in the industry at approximately $49, 
nearly $3.50 per week more than at the 
same date in 1949. 

Meat . packing.—During 1950, inspected 
slaughterings of cattle and sheep showed 
a sharp decline from the previous year while 
those of hogs registered a marked increase. 
Calf slaughterings increased slightly during 
the year. The net effect was to maintain 
employment in the meat packing industry 
at about the same level in 1950 as in 1949, 
the work force in the industry numbering 
about 22,000 at the end of the year. 


Inspected Slaughterings of Livestock, 1949 
and 1950—Canada Total 


1950 1949 
ARE EIU GERI AE oe che aston ass 1,284,683 1,439,489 
(ORIG er 773,205 766,277 
Ley Oe, See ee 4,405,055 4,098,609 
ERGOT mE reek ocice. 1. 521,089 629,673 


In the month of January, a seasonal 
slackness in employment is usual. This 
was reported as evident among smaller 
plants but a strong market for beef cattle 
in part offset this trend. With a strong 
domestic market and high prices prevailing, 
the volume of exports to the United States 
was held down. In the first six weeks of 
the year, shipments of beef cattle totalled 
about 24,000 head, about half the number in 
the same period in 1950 when exports were 
unusually high. 


Dairy products.—The downtrend in dairy 
employment which began during 1950 con- 
tinued in January as many rural butter and 
cheese factories were experiencing the usual 
winter slowdown with about half the staff 
laid off. Over the long term, declining milk 
production (down from 15-7 million pounds 
in the first eleven months of 1949 to 15:4 
million in the first eleven months of 1950) 
was the main factor in the lower employ- 
ment. While milk sales have increased, pro- 
duction of such end-products as butter and 
cheese has declined, with a corresponding 
reduction in dairy employment. Although 
no surplus of any of these products exists, 
there was no indication during January of 
a reversal of the downward employment 
trend. 


Primary textiles.—Increased demand for 
civilian goods and the beginning of work 
on defence orders have resulted in expanded 
operations in the primary textile industry. 
At December 1, 1950, the working force was 


estimated to be about 5 per cent higher 
than at the same time in the previous year, 
with over 64,000 persons at work in cotton, 
wool, and synthetic silk plants. Some 
plants have added new shifts and others are 
operating training programs for inexperi- 
enced new workers. Skilled workers are 
reported as scarce, particularly in such 
trades as spinners, weavers and loom fixers. 
There has been no shortage of inexperi- 
enced help during the winter. 


Pulp and Paper.—Expansion in produc- 
tion and employment in the pulp and paper 
industry is limited not by the demand for 
its products but, rather, by the capacity of 
the industry. The United States continues 
to absorb Canadian newsprint production at 
a record rate, now taking nearly 90 per 
cent of total production. Requests for 
paper have also been_ received from the 
United Kingdom, Australia, South Africa 
and some European countries. New job 
opportunities in the industry have not been 
as large as might have been expected in 
view of this strong demand. In the year 
ending December 1, 1950, employment 
showed an increase of just over 7 per cent. 
Canadian newsprint production in 1950 was 
estimated at 5-3 million tons (5:2 million 
in 1949). This accounted for 54 per cent 
of world production and 81 per cent of 
world exports. 


Farm Implements.—Employment in the 
farm implements plants was seasonally high 
in January, as the industry was producing 
for spring sales. Although farm cash income 
declined by about 12 per cent in 1950, sales 
of farm implements have not been reduced. 
The possibility of farm labour shortages, as 
well as the anticipated scarcity of farm 
machinery, have sustained the level of sales. 
Although lack of steel was hampering pro- 
duction, employment in the industry was 
over 15,000, well above year-earlier levels. 

The labour market in the logging 
industry in the East continued unusually 
active during January. A large proportion 
of the workers in the industry went home 
for the Yuletide holidays but were drifting 
back into the woods before the middle of 
the month. Some of these were taken on 
for cutting operations, which are being 
carried on much later this year, while others 
were engaged in hauling work. Heavy snow- 
falls during the month interfered with the 
former in some areas but generally were of 
assistance to hauling. 

Shortages of labour were reported from 
most cutting areas during the month. With 
the strong demand for labour, experienced 
woods workers had no difficulty in obtain- 
ing employment. When one camp finished 
its cut, the men released were quickly 
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absorbed in another. There was also a 
strong demand for Canadian woodsmen in 
the United States and many workers from 
Quebec and New Brunswick were moving 
over to Maine. Immigration of Displaced 
Persons for logging work has provided some 
help in relieving the worst shortages, 
although it takes from one to three weeks 
to train these men. Another 326 DP’s 
were admitted to Canada for this work 
during January. 

An indication of the increased activity 
in the logging industry this year is shown 
in the weekly report on the number of 
men employed in woods work by member 
companies of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association. At January 27, 1951, the total 
was 62,700, as compared to 30,400 at 
January 28, 1950. In the peak season 
1947-8, the figure at the same date was 
74,800. These figures refer to operations in 
Eastern Canada, including Manitoba. 

Activity in the logging industry in British 
Columbia was at a low point in January, 
with frequent interruptions in work due to 
snow conditions. The first part of the 
month was fairly active and many camps 
which had been closed were re-opened. 
Heavy snowfalls took place after the 
middle of the month, however, and caused 
many work stoppages. A temporary 
surplus of labour was indicated in an in- 
crease in registrations of skilled loggers with 
NES in the province from 2,850 to 3,360. 
The number of applications on file in 
unskilled occupations in the lumber prod- 
ucts industry also increased from 2,100 at 
the first of the month to 2,900 at the end 
of January. 


Winter inland fishing was under way in 
northwestern Ontario and the Prairies 
during January. Good catches of trout, 
whitefish, and pickerel were reported in 
the Lakehead area but it was a poor season 
on Lake Winnipegosis. In Saskatchewan, 
deliveries of fish from northern lakes was 
impeded by the heavy snowfalls during the 
month. Crews on the Great Lakes had 
abandoned their nets for the season with 
some busy readying their gear for April 
and a few fishing through the ice. 

The herring fishery was the only major 
fishery being prosecuted on the West coast 
during the month. Fishing in the northern 
district closed on January 12 but continued 
in the central district as only half the 
40,000 ton quota had been caught. In 
Prince Rupert, the season was reported as 
the best on record. 

Winter smelt fishing in the Maritimes 
was spotty on the whole during January. 
Mild weather which prevented the freeze-up 
of rivers and bays seriously affeeted oper- 
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ations in the Bridgewater, N.S. and Camp- 
bellton, N.B. areas. Favourable weather 
conditions were reported from Bathurst, 
NB. but the catch was poor. On the 
other hand, exceptional smelt catches were 
reported from the Miramichi River area. 
A record high tide caused heavy losses to 
smelt fishermen on New Brunswick’s east 
coast. during January, as many nets were 
carried away. The extension of the season 
to February 28th may assist these fishermen 
in making up their losses. 

Agricultural work being carried on during 
January consisted principally of the normal 
daily chores on farms and cutting on wood- 
lots. Labour demand was mainly for the 
replacement of year-round workers. There 
was some activity in specialized lines, such 
as fruit-tree pruning in southern Ontario and 
turkey-raising in Quebec but little labour 
market activity as a result. The unusually 
mild weather in the Maritimes permitted 
spring ploughing in some areas. Heavy 
snowfalls in British Columbia kept farm 
work in that province at a minimum and 
the only employment opportunities were 
for experienced dairy workers and skilled 
general farm help. 


There was increased interest in Displaced 
Persons for farm labour for the coming 
season and some farmers were. placing 
orders with the NES for this type of work 
in January in case of labour shortages in 
the busy season. The Federal Government 
has asked the International Refugee. Organ- 
ization for 3,000 single farm workers this 
year and 250 families for sugar beet work. 
As well, 500 Italian farm workers are being 
brought in and plans are being worked out 
for the admission of another 10,000 persons 
from Holland. 


Employment Service Activities 


Slightly more than a third of the 
300,000 applications for work on file at 
February 1 were from persons in unskilled 
occupations. This is a higher proportion 
than in the previous two winters. Where 
training would benefit these workers, 
employment office officials may refer them 
to various schools, and at the same time 
allow them to collect their unemployment 
insurance benefits. During the last four 
months of 1950, an average of 185 persons 
were referred and began training each 
month under such arrangements. With the 
defence program requiring more and more 
skilled help, this phase of Employment 
Service activity is becoming increasingly 
important. However, because job oppor- 
tunities are more plentiful this year, it 
has been more difficult to persuade appli- 
cants to undergo training on the limited 


income of unemployment insurance benefits, 
or the allowances which may be provided 
by the provinces for those not eligible for 
benefits. 

Of the remaining 64 per cent of applica- 
tions, 36 per cent fell in occupations classi- 
fied as skilled or semi-skilled and 28 per 
cent in the clerical, sales and service group. 

There is a broad variation in degree of 
skills possessed. by the persons registered in 
the skilled and semi-skilled occupations. By 
far the majority have been in the semi- 
skilled classifications and these too require 
additional training in order to fill the orders 
for skilled men on file at employment 
offices. Thus, while there were about 36,000 
vacancies at employment offices at the end 
of January, some 20,000 were in the skilled 
and semi-skilled trades, most probably 
falling in the former, and these could not 
in many cases be filled despite the fact 
that 300,000 applications were on file at the 
same date. 

Another significant feature of the reported 
labour supply was that a larger proportion 
was in the age group 45 years and over 
than at any time in the post-war period. 
About one out of every three applications 
were from persons 45 years of age or over; 


a little less than one out of every ten was 
from persons 65 and over. In actual 
numbers there were some 59,000 men and 
11,000 women between the ages of and 
64 and another 23,000 and 1,200 who were 
65 years of age and over. While the age 
problem does not prevent workers from 
being absorbed into employment, it does 
necessitate a more selective and time- 
consuming placement process. 

One in four applications on file at the 
beginning of February was received from a 
woman. The balance between reported jobs 
and applications is usually better for women 
than men but there is still the problem of 
orders falling mostly in a few occupations 
such as stenography, domestic service, and 
textile sewing-machine operators, while the 
supply is registered for unskilled, sales, and 
general clerical jobs. An added placement 
problem has been that most of the appli- 
cants are married, and while this is not as 
great a barrier to placement as formerly, 
it does prevent many applicants from getting 
employment. The most difficult placement 
problem is when many employment “handi- 
caps” are combined, such as the case of the 
older woman, who is married and seeking 
work but has no particular skill. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


IN CANADA FOR 1949 


The volume of employment provided by 
the larger firms in the major industrial 
divisions in Canada in 1949, while still at 
record levels, showed little change as com- 
pared with 1948. A detailed review of 
the 1949 situation in the eight leading 
industrial groups—manufacturing, logging, 
mining, transportation, communications, 
construction and maintenance, trade and 
certain services! appears in the Annual 
Survey of Employment and Payrolls in 
Canada, 1949, recently released by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Taking the basic period 1926 as 100, the 
monthly index numbers averaged 196-2, 
showing an insignificant increase over the 
1948 annual figure of 195-8, previously the 
maximum in the recorded period of 29 
years. At the peak of wartime activity 
in 1943, the annual index was 184-1, while 
the post-war low average was 173-2, 
reached in 1946. 

At the first of the year, the index 
number was 1:2 per cent higher than at 


1 Chiefly hotels, restaurants, laundries and dry- 
cleaning plants. 


January 1, 1948. In the following months 
the rate of increase was at a slightly higher 
level than in the same period a year earlier. 
By August 1, however, the position was 
reversed and except at September 1, 1949 
was a little below its 1948 position during 
the latter part of the year. At December 1, 
the index of employment was 2-5 points 
lower than at the same date in 1948, 
although in accordance with the seasonal 
movement, it was 5:8 points higher than 
at the beginning of January, 1949. 


Trends for Men andjWomen 


On the whole, states the review, the 
movements of employment for men and 
women differed during the year under 
review. As compared with 1948 there was 
a loss of 0:1 per cent among male workers 
on the payrolls of the larger firms, with a 
rise of some 2:3 per cent among their 
female employees. Thus there was a small 
increase in the proportion of women per 
1,000 workers of both sexes on the pay- 
rolls of leading establishments, which stood 
at 224, as compared with 220 in 1948. 
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Trends in Major Industries 


As in both 1948 and 1947, the expansion 
in 1949 took place to a greater extent in 
the non-manufacturing groups generally 
than in manufacturing, in which only a 
nominal gain was recorded in the year 
under review. Among the former classes, 
logging showed further curtailment, the 
index falling by 26-7 per cent from 1948. 
This was mostly due, the report explains, 
to unfavourable weather conditions in 
certain areas and uncertainties in the 
export market resulting from currency. 
problems. 

In the other non-manufacturing indus- 
tries there was a general, though moderate 
upward movement, and the advance in 
employment as compared with 1948 was 
0-2 per cent in transportation, 0-6 per cent 
in services, 2-9 per cent in mining, 3-8 
per cent in trade, 3-9 per cent in construc- 
tion and maintenance, 4:1 per cent in 
finance and 8-6 per cent in communica- 
tions. The average gain for non-manu- 
facturing classes as a whole amounted to 
only 0-5 per cent. 

The 1949 index in manufacturing was 
practically the same as in 1948, when the 
annual average had exceeded the 1947 
figure by 3:0 per cent. The latest index 
was 9-3 per cent below its level in 1943, 
the. year of maximum wartime employ- 
ment, and was also lower than in 1942 and 
1944. 


Provincial Employment 


Regionally, higher levels of total indus- 
trial employment in 1949 as compared with 
1948 were recorded in five provinces and 
lower in four. The 1949 increases amounted 
to 0:6 per cent in Nova Scotia and 


Saskatchewan, 1-0 per cent in Ontario, 3:3 
per cent in Manitoba and 6-8 per cent in 
Alberta, where developments in the oil 
fields favourably affected the general situa- 
tion. Losses amounted to 1:1 per cent in 
British Columbia, 1-5 per cent in Quebec, 
3-1 per cent in Prince Edward Island and 
4-8 per cent in New Brunswick. The index 
of employment in the manufacturing group 
showed gains only in the three provinces: 
1-0 per cent in Ontario, 2:7 per cent in 
Alberta and 3:0 per cent in Manitoba, 
while declines in the remaining provinces 
ranged from 0:3 per cent in Quebec to 4-1 
per cent in British Columbia. 


Wages and Salaries 


The average weekly wages and salaries 
of persons employed by the larger estab- 
lishments in the eight major industrial 
groups averaged $43.05 per week in 1949 
before deductions were made for income 
tax, unemployment insurance contributions, 
etc., as compared with $40.11 in 1948 and 
$25.25 in 1941. Weekly earnings of persons 
on the staffs of leading manufacturing 
establishments reached a new all-time 
maximum in the year under review, 
standing at $44.23 compared with $40.91 in 
1948. 

The review announces that the present 
edition is the last to give index numbers 
of employment on the 1926 base, and those 
of payrolls on June 1, 1941, as 100. From 
early in 1951, the monthly data will be 
published on the 1939 basic period as 100, 
for employment, payrolls and average 
weekly salaries and wages, while the in- 
dustrial grouping of the statistics will be 
changed to conform to the Canadian 
Standard Industrial Classification. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING* 


Cost-of-Living Index 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index rose from 172°5 to 175-2 
between January 2 and February 1, 1951. 
The increase of 2-7 points was largely due 
to higher prices for foods, clothing and 
home furnishings. The food index advanced 
from 220-2 to 224-4, as higher prices for 
most foods, particularly meats and vege- 
tables, offset seasonal declines in eggs and 
oranges. Clothing rose from 187-1 to 192-4 
as a result of increases in men’s wear, piece 
goods and footwear. The index of home 
furnishings and services increased from 

— 
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179-8 to 185-1 following advances mainly 
in furniture, floor coverings and house 
furnishings. The fuel and light index 
remained practically unchanged, moving 
from 141-5 to 141-7. The index of miscel- 
laneous items increased 1-2 points to 137-0 
due to increases in items of personal care, 
tires, tobacco and hospital rates. Rents 
were not surveyed in February and the 
index remained at 136-4. 

From August, 1939 to February, 1951, the 
increase in the cost-of-living index, was 73:8 
per cent. 


* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Cost-of-living indexes for six of the eight 
regional centres registered increases between 
December 1, 1950 and January 2, 1951. 
Vancouver remained unchanged at 172-6 
while the index for Edmonton receded 0-4 
to 166-0. Group changes were mixed. At 
five centres food prices averaged lower, 
gains being recorded at Montreal, Toronto 
and Winnipeg. Clothing, home furnishings 
and services and miscellaneous items moved 
up at all centres. Fuel costs were higher 
for four cities while in the remaining four 
there was no change. Rentals recorded no 
change since they were not surveyed in 
January. 

Composite city index increases between 
December 1 and January 2 were as follows: 
Montreal 2:5 to 177-8; Winnipeg 1:6 to 
167-8; Toronto 1-4 to 168-6; Halifax 1-2 to 
160-2; Saint John 0-8 to 168-4 and 
Saskatoon 0:6 to 170-2. 


Wholesale Prices, December, 1950 


The general index of wholesale prices 
moved up 1-7 points to 175-7 between 
November and December, 1950. All of the 
eight component groups contributed to the 
advance. Non-Ferrous Metals recorded the 
largest increase, with a gain of 3-3 points 
which brought the December index level 
to 179-7. Animal Products rose 2:3 points 
to 186-3 and Textile Products advanced 2:1 


points to 199-8. Equal gains of 1-9 points 
for Wood Products and Non-metallic 
Minerals were registered by group indexes 
of 215-3 and 143-6 respectively. Chemical 
Products increased 1-6 points to 132-4 and 
Iron Products 1:5 points to 191-1. Vege- 
table Products edged up 0-8 to 149-9. 

Among important commodity price in- 
creases between November and December, 
the following were recorded: California 
raisins 59-4 per cent, vinegar 44-4 per cent, 
bed couch 30-4 per cent, woollen blankets 
23:2 per cent, crude coal tar 21-6 per cent, 
mattress 19-0 per cent, burlap bags 15.4 
per cent, benzol 14:6 per cent, antimony 
13-3 per cent, cast iron scrap 11-8 per cent, 
axminster rug 10:6 per cent, tallow 10-5 per 
cent. Decreases in prices of ‘important 
commodities included the following: bacon, 
Toronto, 13:1 per cent, eggs, Grade A, 
Toronto, 10.2 per cent, Ontario malting 
barley 10-1 per cent, dry shore codfish 9-3 
per cent, linseed oil 6:5 per cent, cocoa 
beans 6:0 per cent, lard, Winnipeg, 4:5 per 
cent, oranges 4:4 per cent. 

The index of Canadian Farm Products 
prices at wholesale moved up 1:8 points 
between November and December. Animal 
Products advanced 3-6 points influenced by 
higher quotations for livestock, raw wool, 
hides and skins and milk. Field Products 
moved up 0-7 points as small increases for 
grains, potatoes and onions outweighed a 
decline in hay. 


COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM JANUARY 1946 
(1935-39 = 100) 
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Changes in Prices Tables 


Beginning with this month’s issue, certain 
changes have been made in the prices 
tables published monthly in the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

Food.—As part of a program modifying 
the procedure used in calculating the cost- 
of-living index, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics is reducing its sample of cities 
from which food prices are collected from 
sixty-four to thirty-four. As of January 


1951, the present list of sixty-four cities 


is being reduced to thirty-three and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, is being added: for 
the first time. While prices will be 
collected in Newfoundland, they will not 
be included in the Dominion cost-of-living 
index until the revision now under way is 
completed. 

This reduction in sample size will 
contribute materially to speed and economy 
of operation without affecting index 
accuracy. Tabulation work required to 
include sixty-four cities is such that the 
cost-of-living index is not published until 
the fourth day of the month following, 
whereas under the new procedure it is 
planned to release the index in the month 
to which it applies. Extensive tests have 
established that a food index calculated 
from prices in thirty-three cities is as 
accurate as one obtained from sixty-four 
cities. 

As a result of this action, price averages 
of specified foods will be published in the 
Lasour Gazette, starting with the present 
issue, for thirty-four rather than sixty-four 
cities. 

Rent.—Since November, 1947, the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics has been 
collecting at quarterly intervals, records of 
rents paid by a sample of households in 


urban areas all across Canada. The aggre- 
gate rent paid by a group of households 
in a given month is compared with the 
aggregate rent paid by the same group for 
the same living quarters in the next month. 
With a matched sample such as this, varia- 
tions due to changes in the sample and to 
non-response are eliminated, and the result 
is a reliable measure of the change in rent 
paid for comparable accommodation. Rent 
reported is cash rent paid in all cases, 
regardless of minor changes in the services 
provided. Rent for commercial properties 
is specifically excluded. 

The foregoing record of change in rents 
obtained directly from a scientific sample 
of households is considered more accurate 
than previous records (now being published 
in the Gazette), which are based mainly 
on realtors’ lists of rental properties, and 
which have become much smaller in recent 
years. As a result, this latter record is 
being discontinued and household sample 
data will now provide the sole source of 
rent information. While this material 
provides accurate individual measurements 
information for larger cities, the household 
sample is not large enough to give reliable 
comparisons for smaller cities and towns. 
Therefore, commencing with prices for 


January, 1951 (which are published in the . 


present issue), average rent ranges for 
certain cities as formerly published in the 
Lasour GaAzETTE are being discontinued. 
Information on rent indexes for eight cities 
will, however, continue to be published in 
Table F-2, in order to provide an idea of 
trends in some of the larger regional 
centres. In the case of Saskatoon, which 
is one of the eight cities, the household 
sample has been especially enlarged for 
this purpose. 


1 STR RR 


Corrigendum 


On page 166 of the February issue of 
the Lasour GazEerre appeared a chart show- 
ing seasonal variations of employment in 
the Pulp and Paper Products Industry. 
The legend to this chart correctly stated 
that the seasonal aplitude of employment 
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in this industry was 4:3 per cent, although 
the drawing itself would appear to have 
incorrectly indicated a wider variation. 
This chart should have been ,made to 
conform with the following indexes: 102-1, 


102-1, 102-2, 101-5, 101-1, 100-3, 97-8, 98-3, 


98°3, 97-9, 98-5, 99-9, 102-1. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS* 


Canada, January, 1951 


There was a slight increase in strike 
activity during the first month of the year, 
as compared with December, 1950, the 
number of strikes and lockouts, the number 
of workers involved and the time loss all 
being somewhat higher. However, the 
majority of stoppages were of short dura- 
tion and the time loss of 16,800 days was 
substantially below the January average of 
50,000 days for the preceding ten years. 

Preliminary figures for January, 1951, 
show 17 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 6,253 workers, with a time loss 
of 16,763 man-working days, as compared 
with 13 strikes and lockouts in December, 
1950, with 2,562 workers involved, and a 
loss of 8,438 days. In January, 1950, there 
were nine strikes and lockouts, involving 
2,456 workers, and a loss of 39,488 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in January, 1951, was 0-02 per 
cent of the estimated working time, as 
compared with 0-01 per cent in December, 
1950, and 0-05 per cent for January, 1950. 

Of the 17 strikes and lockouts in existence 
during the month, six were settled in favour 
of the workers, three in favour of the 


employers, two were compromise settle- 
ments and two were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. At the end of the month four strikes 
and lockouts were recorded as unterminated. 

The record does not include minor 
strikes such as are defined in another 
paragraph nor does it include strikes and 
lockouts about which information has been 
received indicating that employment con- 
ditions are no longer affected but which 
the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. Strikes of this nature which 
are still in progress are: compositors, etc., 
at Winnipeg, Man., which commenced on 
November 8, 1945, and at Ottawa and 
Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, Alta., on 
May 30, 1946; electrical apparatus factory 
workers at Vancouver, B.C., May 11, 1950; 
laundry machinery factory workers at 
Toronto, Ont., June 16, 1950; and cleaners 
and dyers at Toronto, Ont., October 4, 1950. 
The strike of textile products factory 
workers at St. Lambert, P.Q., August 29, 
1949, is considered to have lapsed, and the 
strike of printers at St. John’s, Nfld., which 
commenced on May 22, 1950, was termin- 
ated on August 12, 1950. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazette for April, 1950, and’ in this 
article are taken, as far as possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages begin- 
ning in November, 1950, was 93 and 11 
were still in progress from the previous 
month, making a total of 104 during the 
month. In all stoppages of work in 
progress in the period there were 18,600 
workers involved and a time loss of 67,000 
working days was caused. 

Of the 93 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in November, four 
directly involving 200 workers, arose out of 
demands for advances in wages, and 32, 
directly involving 2,600 workers, on other 
wage questions; two, directly involving 200 
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workers, on questions as to working hours; 
12, directly involving 1,100 workers, on 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 37, directly 
involving 2,600 workers, on other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; 
four, directly involving 400 workers on 
questions of trade union principle; and 
two, directly involving 100 workers, were 
in support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 


United States 

Preliminary estimates prepared by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
for the year 1950, show 4,700 strikes and 
lockouts involving about 2,300,000 workers 
and causing a time loss of 38,500,000 man- 
days. Comparable figures for 1949, are 
3,606 strikes and lockouts with 3,030,000 
workers involved and a time loss of 
50,500,000 days. 

For December, 1950, preliminary figures 
show 200 strikes and lockouts beginning in 
the month, with 40,000 workers involved 
and a time loss, for all strikes and lock- 
outs in progress during the month, of 
1,000,000 days. 

* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA® 


Fourth Quarter of 1950 


There were 3141 industrial fatalities in the 
fourth quarter of 1950 according to the 
latest reports received by the Department 
of Labour. This marks an increase of one 
fatality over the previous quarter in which 
313 were recorded including 25 in a supple- 
mentary list. During the fourth quarter of 
1949 there were 401 deaths as a result of 
industrial accidents including 44 in supple- 
mentary lists. 

The industrial fatalities recorded are those 
fatal accidents which involved persons 
gainfully employed and which occurred 
during the course of or arising out of their 
employment. These include deaths which 
resulted from industrial diseases as reported 
by provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards, the Board of ‘Transport 
Commissioners, and certain other official 
sources. Newspaper reports are used to 
supplement these data. For those indus- 
tries not covered by workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation, newspaper reports are the 
Department’s only source of information. 
It is possible therefore that coverage in 
such industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as in those industries 
which are covered by compensation 
legislation. 

During the quarter under review there 
were six accidents which resulted in the 
deaths of three or more persons in each 
case. On November 11, the Ledue Hotel 
in Leduc, Alberta was wrecked by an 
explosion, and the fire which followed cost 
the lives of three employees. Seven crew 
members of the aircraft Canadian Pilgrim 
perished when the plane crashed in the 
French Alps. Many more persons lost their 
lives, but for the purpose of these statistics 
only those whose deaths were a result of 
their employment are listed. On November 
21, four trainmen were killed, when two 
trains, one a troop train, carrying members 
of Canada’s Special Service Force, met in a 
head-on collision at Canoe River, British 


* See Tables H-1 and H-2, 


1 The number of industrial fatalities that occur- 
red during the fourth quarter of 1950 is probably 
greater than the figure now quoted. Supplementary 
lists compiled from reports received in subsequent 
quarters, generally revise upwards the figures for 
previous periods. 
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Columbia. Five employees of a_ large 
department store in Halifax were burned 
to death when fire destroyed the building 
in which they were working on November 
30. On December 5, three loggers were 
drowned in the Nimpkish River, British 
Columbia, when their- boat was swamped 
while transporting supplies back to camp. 
Three employees of the British Columbia 
Forest Service lost their lives by drowning 
on December 15, when the forestry launch 
A. L. Bryant was in collision with the 
steamship Lady Cynthia off Bowen Island. 

Grouped by industries the largest number 


’ of fatalities, 61, was recorded in the trans- 


portation industry; during the previous 
quarter there were 48 in this industrial 
group. There were 51 fatalities in manu- 
facturing in the fourth quarter; 20 of these 
were in the iron and steel industry and 10 
in the saw and planing mill products group. 
During the third quarter of 1950 there were 
54 fatalities in manufacturing, 13 of which 
occurred in the saw and planing mill 
products group. 

In the three months under review there 
were 48 fatalities in the mining industry as 
compared with 19 in the previous quarter. 
Accidents in coal mining numbered 18 as 
compared with 10 in the preceding three 
months. Fatal accidents involving workers 
in the metal mining industry accounted for 
18 fatalities as compared to 9 in the previous 
quarter. 

Increased seasonal activity in the logging 
industry is reflected im the number of 
fatalities 42, an increase of 23 over the 
number recorded in the third quarter; in 
the fourth quarter of 1949 there were 48 
fatal accidents in logging. 

In the construction industry fatal acci- 
dents during the fourth quarter showed a 
considerable decline, with 35 recorded as 
compared with 59 in the preceding three 
months of 1950. 

In the various branches of the service 
industry there were 24 accidental deaths as 
compared with 44 in the previous three 
months, and 51 during the fourth quarter 
of 1949. 

Seventeen persons died as a result of 
accidents in the fishing and trapping indus- 
tries during the quarter as compared with 
10 in the third quarter of 1950. 

As mentioned above, information in 
regard to accidents in agriculture is obtain- 
able only from newspaper reports. Only 13 


eee 
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_ fatal accidents were reported in the fourth 


quarter of 1950, two less than the 15 
recorded in the previous quarter. 
During the quarter under review there 


‘were 13 industrial deaths in trade, one less 


than the number recorded in the preceding 
three months. 

An analysis of the causes of fatal indus- 
trial accidents which occurred during the 
quarter shows that 93 or 29-6 per cent were 
caused by moving trains, watercraft or 
other vehicles. Industrial diseases, strain, 
drownings, etc. were responsible for 47 of 


68 deaths reported under “Other Causes”. 
“Falling objects” and “dangerous sub- . 
stances” which include electric current, each 
accounted for 42 fatalities. Falls of persons 
resulted in 39 or 12-4 per cent of the 
deaths recorded. 

By province the largest number of fatali- 
ties was recorded in Ontario where there 
were 96. In British Columbia there were 
71, Quebec, 57 and Alberta, 41. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 127 fatalities in November, 98 in 
October, and 89 in December. 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED RECENTLY 
IN LIBRARY OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR® 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of charge, 
by making application to the Librarian, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. Students 
must apply through the library of their 
institution. Applications for loans should 
give the number (numeral) of the publica- 
tion desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GazeETTE. 


Children—Em ployment 


NationaL Cuitp Lasour ComMMITTEE. 
Child Labour At The Mid-Century; 
Annual Report of the National Child 
Labour Committee for the Year Ending 
September 30, 1950. New York, 1950. 
Pp. 22. 

2. US. Bureau or Lasour ‘STANDARDS. 
They Work While You Play; A Study of 
Teen-Age Boys and Girls Employed in 
Amusement Industries. Washington, G.P.O., 
1950. Pp. 26, 


Civil Rights 

3. PHILADELPHIA. Farr EMPLoyMENT 
Practice Commission. Toward A Fair 
Employment Practice Conscience Through 
Education; A Report on the Educational 
Program of the Philadelphia Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Commission. Philadelphia, 
1950, Pp, él: 

4, Unirep Nations. Secretariat. Drpart- 
MENT oF SocraL Arrairs. Yearbook On 
Human Rights, 1947. Wake Success, N-Y., 


1947. 1 Volume. 


5. Wisconsin. GoverNor’s COMMISSION 
On Human Ricuts. Migratory Agricul- 
tural Workers in Wisconsin; A Problem In 
Human Rights. Madison, 1950. Pp. 48. 


Economic Conditions 


6. Estsy, James ARTHUR. Business 
Cycles, Their Nature, Cause and Control. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, 1950. Pp. 527. 

7. US. Bureau or tHE Buncer. War 
Recorps Section. CoMMITTEE or REcorDS 
oF War ApDMINIsTRATION. The United 
States At War; Development and Admin- 
istration of the War Program by the 
Federal Government. Washington, G.P.O., 
1946. Pp. 555. 


Indusirial Relations 


8. Date, Ernest. Sources of Economic 
Information For Collective Bargaining. 
New York, American Management Associa- 
tion, 1950. Pp. 171. 

9. INTERNATIONAL Lazsour OFFIce. 
Labour-M anagement Co-operation in 
France. Geneva, 1950. Pp. 237. 

10. Peters, RAYMOND WENDELL. Com- 
munication Within Industry ; Principles and 
Methods of Management-Employee Inter- 
change. New York, Harper, 1950. Pp. 198. 

11. Renoitp, CHartes Garonne. Joint 
Consultation Over Thirty Years; A Case 
Study. London, George Allen and Unwin, 
1950. Pp. 195, 


Indusiry 

12. INTERNATIONAL Lasour OFFICE. 
Labour Conditions in the Oil Industry in 
Iran. Report of a Mission of the Inter- 
national Labour Office (January-February, 
1950). Geneva, 1950. Pp. 87. 

13. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 
Textites Committee. Record of the 
Second Session (Geneva, October-November, 
1948). Geneva, 1950. Pp. 171. 

14. U.S. Bureau or Lasour StAtIsTICs. 


BLS Industry Definitions; Employment, 
Hours and Earnings Series. Washington, 
1950. v.p. 
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15. US. Bureau or Lasour Srartistics. 
Construction; 1948 in Review. Annual 


Report on Construction Activity and 
Employment. Washington, G.P.O., 1950. 
Pp. 49. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


16. CANADA. DEPARTMENT oF LABOUR. 
LecistaTIoN Brancu. Provincial Labour 
Standards Concerning Child Labour, Holi- 
days, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, 
Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. Ottawa, 1950. Pp. 25. 

17. CANADIAN MANuracTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DEPARTMENT. 
A Guide to Ontario Labour Relations Law; 
The Labour Relations Act, 1950, the Rules 
of Practice and Procedure, the Rights of 
Labour Act and the Criminal Code. 
_ Toronto, 1950. Pp. 18. 


Labour Organization 


18. CaLirorntiA. DerparTMENT orf INDUS- 
TRIAL ReLatTions. Union Labour in Cali- 
forma, 1949. San Francisco, 1950. 

19. INTERNATIONAL TRADE Union Con- 
FERENCE. Huropean Recovery Program; 
Report of the 1st Conference Held at 
Transport House, London, March 9 and 10, 
1948. London, 1948. Pp. 48. 

20. INTERNATIONAL TRADE Union Con- 
FERENCE. Huropean Recovery Program; 
Report of the 2nd Conference Held at 
Transport House, London, July 29 and 30, 
1948. London, 1948. Pp. 54. 

21. INTERNATIONAL TraDE Union Con- 
FERENCE. Report of the 3rd Conference of 
the ERP, Rome, 17-20 April, 1950. Paris, 
1950. Pp. 112. 

22. TRADE Union Concress. Report of 
Proceedings at the 82nd Annual Congress 
Held at the Dome, Brighton, September 4th 
to 8th, 1950. London, 1950. Pp. 638. 


Labour Supply 


23. GovERNOR’S CONFERENCE ON EMPLOy- 
MENT, SACRAMENTO, Cau., 1949. Proceed- 
mgs. Sacramento, California Department 
of Employment, 1950. Pp. 346. 

24. U.S. Concress. Jornt Commirrre on 
THE Economic Report. Handbook of 
Regional Statistics. Washington, G-.P.O., 
1950. Pp. 455. 


Occupations 


25. CHRISTENSEN, Tuomas E. Selected 
Sources of Occupational Information. 
Washington, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, 1950. Pp. 19. 

26. De Armonp, Frev. The Laundry 
Industry. New York, Harper, 1950. Pp. 
302. 
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Profes- 
Paris, 


27. DesMonpD, Rosperr WILLIAM. 
sional Training of Journalists. 
UNESCO, 1949. Pp. 95. 

28. GeNERAL Motors Corporation. SmErR- 
vice Section. Automotive Jobs in Your- 
town, US.A. Detroit, n.d. Pp. 39. 


29. Great BriTaAIn. CENTRAL YouTH 
EmpLoymMent Executive. Plastering. 
London, H.M:S.0., 1950. Pp. 24. 


Pensions 


30. Bankers Trust Company, NEw 
York. A Study of Industrial Retirement 
Plans, Including Analyses of Recently 
Negotiated Union Agreements. New York, 
1950. Pp. 119. 

31. Scortanp. DrparTMENT of HEALTH. 
HEALTH Services SUPERANNUATION BRANCH. 
Superannuation Scheme for Those Engaged 
in National Health Service in Scotland; An 


Explanation (Revised 1950). Edinburgh, 
H.MS.0., 1950. Pp. 26. 
32. US. Laws, Srarutes, Etc. Civil 


Service Preference, Retirement, and Salary 
Classification Laws. Compiled by Elmer 


A. Lewis. Washington, G.P.O., 1949. Pp. 
560. 
Railroads 

33. BureAu or Rattway Economics, 
Wasuineton, D.C. A Review of Railway 
Operations in 1949. Washington, 1950. 
Pp. 43. 

34, PARMELEE, JuLIuS Haun. The Railroad 


Situation, 1950. Washington, Association of 
American Railroads, 1950. Pp. 72. 

35. U.S. Concress. Senate. ComMMITTEE 
on Lasour AND Pusiic Werarn. To 
Amend the Railway Labour Act, Providing 
for Union Membership and Agreements for 
Deduction from Wages of Carrier Em- 
ployees for Certain Purposes. Washington, 
GPiO3N1950) Spanos. ; 


Social Security 


36. INTERNATIONAL Lasour OFFICE. 
The Inter-American Committee on Social 
Security; Origin, Creation, Constituent 
Agencies, Publications, Financial Resources, 
International Relations, Resolutions and 
Their Effects. Geneva, 1950. 1 Volume. 

37. Jones, Davi Caranoa. Social Surveys. 
London, Hutchinson’s University Library, 
1950. Pp. 232. 


Wages and Hours 


38. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
The AMA Handbook of Wage and Salary — 
Administration; Tested Compensation 
Methods for Factory, Office and Managerial 
Personnel, Edited by M. Joseph Dooher and 
Vivienne Marquis. New York, 1950. Pp. 
416. 


39. Intinois. University. INSTITUTE OF 
Lapour AND LNpusTRIAL Rextations. Illinois 
Wage Payment Legislation, by Betty 
Swoboda. Urbana, 1950. Pp. 19. ; 

40. New York (State). DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasour. Division or RESEARCH AND 
Sratistics. Wages and Hours in_ the 
Building Service Industry, 1949. New York, 
1950. v.p. 

41. US. Bureau or Lasour StarTIstIcs. 
Occupational Wage Survey, Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania, May, 1950. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1950. Pp. 58. 
42. US. Women’s’ Bureau. State 


Minimum-Wage Laws and Orders, July 1, 
1942-July 1, 1950. Revised Supplement to 
Bulletin 191. Washington, G.P.O., 1950. 
Pp. 68. 


Miscellaneous 


43. CanapA. RoyvaL CanapIAN MouNTED 
Pouice. Law and Order in Canadian 
Democracy; A Series of Twenty Lectures 
Prepared by the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police on Crime and Police Work in 
Canada. Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1949. 
Pp. 227. 


44. Great Brirain. MuInistry or FUEL 
and Power. Statistical Digest, 1948 and 
1949. London, 1950. Pp. 197. 

45. INDIANA. UNIvERSITY. SCHOOL OF 
Business. Bureau or Bustness RESEARCH. 
Bibliography of Research Studies in Busi- 
ness Education, 1941-1948. Bloomington, 
Indiana University, 1949. Pp. 78. 

46. MiInneEsoTA. DEPARTMENT OF SociaL 
Security. Division oF EMPLOYMENT AND 
Security. Experience Rating in Minne- 
sota, 1949; A Study of Unemployment 
Compensation Contribution Rates for 
Employers. St. Paul, 1950. Pp. 28. 

47, SASKATCHEWAN. ArtTS Boarp. Report, 
April First to December Thirty-First, 1949. 
Regina, 1950. Pp. 17. 

48, SCHWARZTRAUBER, ERNEST EDWARD. 
The University of Wisconsin School for 
Workers; Its First Twenty-Five Years. 
Madison, University of Wisconsin School 
for Workers, 1949. Pp. 40. 

49, U.S. DeparTMENT or Lasour. Veterans’ 


Reemployment Rights. Question and 
Answer Handbook. Washington, G.P.O., 
1950. Pp. 88. 
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TABLE I—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


1949 1948 1944 1939 
Items = = = 
December] December| December) December| December 
Total Pooulation (°) aeitenntt est ramatades ke 000 13, 636 12, 833 11,975 11,267 
Labour Force— 

GPCL DOULLOLCO (2) farce ieee ee eletaiielei ete as 000 5, 200 4,964 Tt Tt 
Persons’ with JODS @)iio occ. esc. feces ee eee 000 5,053 4, 858 t t 
Males! (Oy eee ntteae on cats eater as civic oa) ee thas 000 3,967 3,835 t t 
Werisale (Ope bs es cee ctiteled es 000 1,086 1,023 t tT 
Pale WOLKE CO). cee neva cece ts 006 3,580 3,441 + t 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (2) .000 147 106 t t 

Index of employment, 8 leading Industries (*)... 201-8 240-3 185-7 122-7 

BRAIN HEEAUIOU et) i sare RiBloce sie oiete ste eet = 56's 5 No 5, 164 9,995 1,493 62-1 
WUE IAIOR seus etna sccm ch iceteeleis eae s @ No 1,953 3,888 181 188 

Earnings and Hours— 

POtal JADOUE INCOME, . FS ivae ss vole coelelce $000, 000 642 614 550 479 

Per capita weekly earnings,8 leading inds........ $ 43-81 42-23 32-19 ; 

Average hourly earnings, manufacturing........ c 100-0 96-0 t tT 

Average hours worked per week, manufacturing...|......... 42-9 43 +2 t+ t 

Real weekly earnings, manufacturing (4).......... 108-6 106-7 2 T 

National Employment Service— 
Live Applications for employment (1st of month) 
be see MEET REGIE Ce SPEIER OR Dc CA ROE eo 000 220-8 129-6 72°3 i" 
Unfilled Vacancies (1st of month)(5).......... 000 22-5 34:6 154-8 Tt 
Placements, weekly average...........6.+2055 12-5 10-1 t t 
Unemployment Insurance— 
Ordinary ITVOClAITNS, hh tabs asi cieteetem.s 6. 000 152-3 83°7 13-4 f 
Blane Wi TUN ire cle lev obra creleras wreeheees 000, 000 589-4 517-7 250-1 t 
Price Indexes— 

SV OIGHRIG TONE. cco waie Soe tests 6 cb Mewes he oor 156-9 159-6 102-5 81-7 

Gostiot levinrindex, (Wrist. c«sicmimeies «oe a rise 161-5 158-9 118-5 103-8 

Residential building materials (®)..............-. 226-2 229-0 | 146-6(7) 102-3(7) 

Production— 

Industrial production index (8)...........-....++5 186-8 185-8 189-8 119-5 
Mining production index (8).................- 138-7 136-3 106-3 120-0 
Manufacturing index (6)..............--.-++-5- : 196-5 197-2 209-3 120-4 

BSc tire DOM CL ac tvealk que alararsiatenis 000,000 k.w-h. 4,040 3,695 3,356 2,536 

Construction— 

Contracts awarded......ccscesssere $000, 000 121-5 56-0 12-7 9-4 
Dwelling units, started.................-- 000 4-2 3:8 if t 
Completed woes tease teat neaeur coer tale 000 6-8 8-0 t T 
Under construction 60-7 61-1 tT T 

PICtiLOM Me emete eters cet omnes ete eee: 172-0 179-1 139-2 94-6 

Steel ingots and castings.............-++. 000 tons 263-9 279-2 243-5 150-1 

Inspected slaughtering, cattle..............-.. 000 112-7 123-4 153-5 65-6 

OD Shh tice: tare SigatarTopapalniaye se misis\olars.taparendiags 000 521-2 376-4 767-7 403-8 

POUT PLOGUCULON:. vvdjics ee tate vials’ eis. 0'e 000,000 bbls. 1-65 1-72 2-03 1-60 

Newsprinty. con acon hea macecem memes << 000 tons 414-9 385-8 245-0 240-7 

Cement producers’ shipments .. 000,000 bbls. 763 742 190(8) 206 (8) 

Automobiles and trucks...............-.+2055 000 25-9 27-3 12-5 17-0 

373-2 327-0 229-6 434-5 

23-7 20-8 22-9 26-3 

L 22-3 13-8 17-6 15-8 

i 10:8 13-1 10-9 8-9 

i 27-2 18-2 25-4 17-6 

Gamera aera ane t epths, visca’e hire tele a 1,815 1,840 1,524 1,486 

Crude petroleum OG0 bist ea oc nal tebe cectone 1,782 1,248 879 503 
Distribution— #) 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (6)............- 261-5 259-9 171-5 105-3 

UGtarl aa lese tec hice be leh« olor. cis ete tele ols SOOO O00 ES wens «anil eee «ck oo 800-1 770°5 ifs 

Imports, excluding gold................. $000, 000 213-4 232-0 127-2 72-1 

Exports, excluding gold.................- $000, 000 285-5 316-4 266-9 101-0 

Railways— ¢ 
Revenue freight, ton miles............... 000, 000 4,545 5,013 5,192 2,976 
Car loadings, revenue freight............++++- 000 300-6 316-0 273-0 200-0 

Banking and Finance— 

Common Stocks, Index (8). se ss «pole antes sis yee ainsi @ 117-9 115-8 86-6 92-2 

Preferred stocks, index (8)..........2eeeeeeeeeees 150-7 144-6 129-8 110-1 

Bond yields, Dominion index ()...........-.++++ 90-3 95-5 96-9 110-5 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts.... . $000, 000 8,396 7,800 5,063 3,057 

Bank loans, current public.............-. $000, 000 2,174 2,077 1,182 “6 960 

VEnIB PASC OD WA Me ye ele set wie vesdetarsiecaeiaiatore n= $000, 000 4,422 4,335 | 3,153(7) 1 370(") 

Circulating media in hands of public... ..8000, 000 1,184 | 1,185 990 281 (7) 

Deposits $000, 000 3,238 3,150 | 2,163(7) '  1,089(7) 


Norr.—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 


Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


+ Comparable statistics are not available. 


(1) Population figures are as at the first day of September for 1950, 1949 
(2) Labour Force Survey figures given are as at November 4, 1950, October 29, 1949, 


figures for November 1950 will be found in the February issue of the Labour Gazette. 


(3) Average 1926=100. 


and June 1, for 1948, 1944, 1939. 
November 20, 1948. 


Detailed 


(4) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the 


cost-of-living index; base: Average for 1946=100. 
(5) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 
(8) Average 1935-39 = 100. 
(7) Year end figures. 


(8) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. 
(®) Includes ordinary live claimants plus claimants for supplementary benefit. 


1951. 


Latter totalled 6,833 at January 1, 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1._IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 
TO CANADA 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Date Adult Adult Children Total 
Males Females | Under 18 

Axnial Average, 1020-24 1/2. cecmoncs seus tem otn eis te clecee eee 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110,534 

PADMA PAV OFARE) LOZD=2OGE ts vom Madea. cist eet ah eee o anc Tae 74,447 37,345 80,517 142,309 

AHURA verage: 1980-44. 5: 1. Roh sais ass cle Gocbans ened tecaueuie tule 12,695 12,145 11,117 35,957 

RUMUALAVOLage; LO8h-BOE s,s cx saaee docs olatiealk eine tose neces nee 3,564 5, 834 5,054 14,452 

Annual Average, 1040-44 8c 06 eet. ata aves haunt tee ee 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 

Annual Average, 1945-49............ Sr ey err ere 26,701 31,075 18,064 75,840 

USO = LOUALS cos Riaa bem babies ace» sro SMTRTE oe w oe tle E cero dy BERR TAIL 39,044 32,957 23,216 95,217 

MERU <= TT COBIN DEN <7. wlcicbecaitep enue ahidewierastc aa et Ghat on cncnse eee 1,953 1,835 1,376 5,164 
1950— 

DANUAEY itis c\c.cie'oeteobistesins dddede <b OSs hed ae eee 1,234 1,414 1,062 3,710 

WODTUGIVLE on viet le etictines soe tas oneen COR Rane Eee oni 1,906 1,676 1,377 4,959 

MarGhite fis csdnaihcoms acechincicanc mr meacewe teatien on 2,284 1,862 1,655 5,801 

PDE aiasatosies setae nattmen emicasienten tects st nee ee meee 2,922 2,331 2,262 7,515 

IM AV Arriola caic/atsle go hovtehteiee ire Le eemaiere cc eRe ee acre Ee ee 3,655 2,611 2,096 8,362 

SUNS ee aussie sen sets Bae acs RL CE not Rane 2,899 2,354 1,686 6,939 

MMV en saa aie é $e be crea closes Ronse ae a ee, ee 3,053 2,003 1,668 6,724 

BATES He PT IN laSeig So ofa ecole ovatesthe Se ScIa Ste cro groin ATG arcana ean 1,995 1, 883 1,332 5,210 

Septembeary....ctirteth's iq tae ina soaweehcc erties ad eee . 2,262 1,674 1,094 5,030 

Wepobarae aden, ventions cuca eee nen: oleic cae aeiae 2,378 2,025 1,368 5,771 

BN OVEDIDG! 2.0 ahaa uit See tee cee oe ee ee: 3,068 2,090 1,672 6, 830 

IDOOEMIOL. |. uct ce eee mac Coton Senta ae 3,044 2,249 1,768 7,061 

ELOUEL oss. gai soos on ere dee ecco 30,700 24,172 19,040 73,912 
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TABLE A-2.—_DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRATION BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Month Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 

BORE LOLA, Son clas hecienne cite te ees 8, 656 9,712 29,604 15,097 8,650 71,719 

este LOUIS. Ce nape mcsns ee ke 3,765 8,272 35,543 7,909 8,638 64,127 

LOA tem POLAR tcc b ule Mosieiccee ak ici wee 4,558 24, 687 61, 621 22,552 11,996 125,414 

PO SO eu Ota sy ceed own atere a Ch wees oe siete 2,777 18, 005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 

TUS9=> December. ..s af fee aipicis costo uicun « 102 848 2,645 1,134 435 5,164 
1950— 

January Aen Mosicahrinet the nec aaHes 115 641 1,988 703 263 3,710 

RODIUATV foes nites soeree eee 127 874 2,694 779 485 4,959 

March indies win anien cash weak Tete as 145 1,103 3,049 1,063 441 5, 801 

PROT steht is Marais ec treees gai 257 1,033 3,838 1,811 576 7,515 

Mav petite sce atsiite dens orks | 261 1,658 4,209 1,652 582 | - 8,362 

PUNGN syle ht ve dante te tha hee 212 1,027 3,672 1,477 551 6,939 

SUL se caters < ciate sign Bis Beebe hs 215 1,218 3,606 1,074 611 6,724 

BUCTSE LE ten osente eh epee eee is 186 1,023 2,556 914 531 5,210 

Hentember, ...ca dees evi ot seek ee 151 1,094 2, 653 691 441 5,030 

October tose .tid meses eee 143 1,393 2,996 754 485 5,771 

November s...2.25e oes eas 161 1,302 3,867 924 576 6, 830 

Decemberns.s.: Meee lee 225 1,209 3,913 1,133 581 7,061 

LOtAl Foiow.ceisisieieanesen keke 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6,123 73,912 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


———————— eee 
i 


Unskilled Others 
and Semi- Skilled Trading Including Total 
Skilled Mining 
1,226 2,962 2,429 2,248 9,934 
7,363 8,546 4,211 2,987 27,281 
10,416 14,031 4,345 5,824 52,986 
5,938 8,336 2,998 3,654 39,044 
228 397 180 132 1,953 
152 278 180 141 1,234 
252 386 160 138 1,906 
278 492 181 171 2,284 
239 522 216 172 2,922 
407 586 266 172 3,655 
568 494 238 199 2,899 
323 433 220 184 3,053 
242 403 232 222 1,995 
211 368 241 262 2,262 
343 581 263 349 2,378 
756 629 238 304 3,068 
779 649 262 291 3,044 
4,550 5,821 2,697 2,605 30,700 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) im 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Utilities, 
Agricul- Trans- Finance, 
; ture, portation, Services Supple- 
— Logging, Manu- Construc- | Communi-|} (including | mentary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion cation, Govern- Labour 
Trapping, Storage, ment) Income 
Mining Trade 

1938—Average.............. 22 59 9 56 59 5 209 
1939—Average.............. 23 62 8 57 59 5 215 
1940—Average.............. 27 77 M 63 62 5 245 
1941—Average...:.......... 29 107 16 73 67 8 299 
1942—Average.............. 30 143 18 80 73 10 354 
1943—Average.............. 31 169 18 86 78 13 395 
1944—Average.............. 33 172 13 95 83 13 409 
1945—Average............... 35 156 15 101 90 13 410 
1946—Average.............. 42 146 24 114 103 14 443 
1947—Average.............5 47 175 33 133 113 17 518 
1948—Average.............. 52 202 40 154 126 20 593 
1949—October.............. 53 219 52 175 141 22 663 
November 51 218 50 177 143 23 661 
December............ 47 217 41 174 141 22 642 
43 213 37 166 140 22 620 
43 216 37 166 141 21 625 
41 218 39 168 145 22 633 
41 219 41 171 148 22 642 
45 221 48 175 148 22 659 
50 229 52 180 149 23 683 
y 52 231 54 182 148 24 691 
PROGURY. xc cede nes 55 231 56 172 148 24 686 
September........ 5 57 242 56 186 149 25 716 
October..... 59 244 55 188 152 25 723 
November... 61 248 53 193 153 26 733 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 
AREAS 
(Average calendar year 1926=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-4 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At December 1, em- 
ployers in t he eight leading industries reported a total employment of 2,230,072 and total payrolls of $104, 191,603, 


a 
g 
ad ® 
eo g ° g 8 ad 8 
Ate oo “a ie) 
2 | 5/255 | fe) 58/3] 4 | as) 2 | 2) 8 | 22 
mo Me = 3 = 
S |stlaaaizalza|e]6 ae] S|] & | 4 1 a5 
Dec. MS AGO450 5 cate nde eden. noe O8*S1F106-9]'.' twhirl. + .ecahieeeetees 96-41 101-7). 94S. verelerieestecstied 92-9 
Dec PLO OR ir, soe Repeat acc 122-7| 123-0 90-6} 132-1] 113-8) 130-3] 124-5} 108-9] 102-2] 113-1] 116-4} 110-0 
Dec 1, 1940... 139-1} 133-2 106-1} 142-7) 123-4} 149-7] 142-7} 118-8} 110-2] 123-0] 129-4) 123-6 
Dee ee ee 190-5} 199-6 125-2} 220-3] 178-0} 208-3] 188-6} 150-3] 142-6] 140-9] 168-5) 193-7 
Dec se Sc 185-7] 191-8 133-5] 210-4} 171-8] 197-6] 188-0} 151-9} 147-3] 145-3) 163-2) 182-5 
Dec 1, 1945.. 173-2) 186-7 124-9] 199-5} 174-1] 179-4] 173-1] 153-6} 148-1] 148-5] 165-4) 171-5 
Dec 1, 1946... 185-7] 184-5] 137-7} 198-2] 176-2} 192-7] 188-2] 164-7] 157-7| 160-3] 178-1] 184-6 
Dec be ARE fs cape eee 199-6] 192-3} 164-3} 193-9} 192-0} 205-6} 205-0] 171-7] 161-8] 168-4] 189-0) 202-6 
Dec 1, 1948 204-3) 197-8] 156-2] 209-9] 184-9} 207-5] 210-4] 180-9} 169-3} 167-0} 207-6] 206-1 
Dec 1, 1949 201-8) 193-7] 171-4] 208-0) 176-6} 201-9} 208-7] 184-5] 172-0} 170-8} 212-4) 203-2 
Jan. MV ee 194-0} 172-9 157-7| 173-7] 172-9] 191-4] 205-1) 178-3) 166-5} 160-5) 207-7| 193-2 
Feb. TCLODO a races 187-2] 165-5 148-2} 168-3} 163-1] 185-8) 201-0} 168-9] 159-5) 145-4] 198-4) 174-9 
Mar PLEO TA iia oie acetone nae 186-6) 162-3 141-6} 165-3} 159-8] 183-8] 200-3] 167-7] 157-3] 144-8] 198-3] 181-9 
Apr. SE NE el cellar e iv dtc ns he 187-9} 163-5 147-9} 167-0) 160-0} 184-8) 200-5} 168-6] 157-3] 146-2} 200-5) 189-8 
ING Rear, LODO a jocte tin rite Paice tests 188-7| 159-2 150-9} 162-5} 155-4] 185-4) 201-0) 170-8} 158-4) 149-5) 203-3) 195-4 
June DODO eis os eit attaaioe 6 196-4} 174-6 167-3] 180-1] 168-1] 193-0] 207-1] 178-5} 160-9] 164-6] 214-3] 203-7 
July ASMLODO Sc he sotaeacrs- cane 202-3] 185°3 179-5] 186-7] 183-9] 198-2} 212-3] 186-4] 169-8} 169-4} 222-6) 208-4 
Aug Ll O60 ential omens 204-4) 185-8 188-2] 190-9] 179-0} 200-6} 212-8] 190-5} 172-8} 173-1] 228-6] 215-0 
Pept Merl LOD), Re nce gare e ee 206-3} 187-8} 199-1} 193-3] 180-1] 202-1) 215-3) 190-9] 172-8) 173-9] 229-2] 217-5 
Oct Meee OO cts. s aie tye take ichc teats 209-9) 189-8 199-1] 194-3] 183-5] 208-1] 219-7] 189-8} 173-5] 174-3] 224-3] 218-0 
Nov POO catches nts is wae 211-1] 189-0 201-2) 193-2} 182-8) 210-8} 221-7} 190-3] 174-4] 176-3} 228-5] 214-1 
Dec LPL OBO raiistes crea eottor 212-5) 191-8 197-2] 194-2] 188-4) 212-1] 223-7} 191-3} 176-8] 174-4] 224-3) 212-5 
Relative Weight of Employment 
by Provinces and Economic 
Areas as at December 1, 1950.| 100-0) 6-8 0-2} 3-8) 2-8) 29-0) 42-8] 12-1] 5-3] 2-3] 4-5) 9-3 


Notre:—The “‘ Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 


TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


(Base:—June 1, 1941=100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
eee a sath Index Numbers of Ave era ee Index Numbers of Average 
Employ- |Sectiy’| “Weeki | Salaries | Employ- |Ageraeate] Average | Salaries 
Bee Payrolls | Earnings and Wages! ment Payrolls | Earnings and Wages 
June estih 8S Aer atR care 100-0 100-0 100-0 $25.25 100-0 100-0 100-0 $25 .57 
Dec. NED BAG sits 6<5,<-0 ees 121-6 159-9 134-5 33.95 115-6 153-6 135-1 34.54 
Dec. Ding AE AS eR PS 130-7 193-9 151-6 38.28 122-1 184-6 153-5 39.25 
Dec. Rt AOLE acres a a Ataaeee 133-8 219-0 167-2 42.23 123-8 208-3 171-0 43.72 
Dec. 1a LL Oy a a ae 132-2 224-7 173-5 43.81 121-7 212-9 177-5 45.38 
Jan. AL ODO Set. rcoealna ms 127-0 208-9 167-8 42.38 118-9 199-8 170-6 43.62 
Feb. SELOOU 3 cu. cnt ecaea oe 122-6 209-2 174-2 43.99 118-4 207-2 177-7 45.43 
Mar. MPL ODD ee Oh inet no oor 122-2 212-1 177-2 44.74 118-9 210-0 179-3 45.85 
Apr. UT LODO. SESS, 50a ee 123-1 214-2 177-7 44.88 119-3 212-3 180-7 46.2) 
May MRE OOU bier sts ato sae 123-6 215-7 178-2 44.99 119-5 213-4 181-2 46.33 
June BAL ODO cre: ¢, furs, sit ees 128-6 222-6 176-6 44.59 121-5 | 215-9 180-3 46.11 
July iL 411 AR A ee ae 132-5 232-1 178-7 45.13 123-8 222-9 182-8 46.73 
Aug BE UDO ey asc cereies Sen 133-9 235-2 179-2 45.26 124-6 224-5 182-6 46.74 
Sept DL ODD il aun oic.« sets eters 135-1 2382-0 175-2 44,24 126-4 225-4 180-9 46.26 
Oct. BLOB 2: cevoth,- 0: \slararurtts 137-5 245-3 182-1 45.99 128-5 235-5 185-9 47.54 
Nov. Ny CLR >, aan 138-2 249-0 183-8 46.42 128-3 238-0 188-2 48.13 
Dee DeeeEWOO ce ciWie . «soa 139-2 252-4 185-0 46.72 128-2 241-1 190-8 48.78 
eee 


TABLE C-3.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 


(The latest¥figures are subject to revision) 
Source:! The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 


Index Numbers (June 1, 1941=100) 


Employment 


Payrolls 


1949 
$ 

37.66 
33.62) 
37.73 
37.80 
41.83 
45.43 


44.27 
43.58) 


at 
Geographical and Industrial Unit 
Dec.1|Nov.1]Dec.1 
1950 | 1950 
$ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provinces s; 602. . 0:81 / Riek Ane. divs 000.8 39.65) 39.72 
Prince award Islaud ji :cck pordeen oo. ds ck ee 35.27| 34.98 
ING PASCObIDON. Widted. testes cAI cade. de. Sen eee 39.71] 39.70 
IN Gtr HBr wiGkte Ges. fo eek ae ute sets. ots. 7 iOS 39.87] 40.08 
See eee aA COMBS ABCGHE CB GOEEnGr ACL ae Saeed 44.44) 44.03 
OIRGATAO Roe eae: Sarees etek an Ne ow ete cae sae 48.88] 48.39 
Prairig: Provincess-¢ 4ae245180 oop ck aa.» sence 46.05] 46.07 
IMGnrEO Da Seen yas sehen s vee «kb etek. toto oaRe ee 45.60} 45.41 
Saskatchewan 4. 44.19 
Alberta 47.82 
British Columbia 50.06 
CANADA 46.42 
Montreal 21) 45.00 
Quabeeriincntes 430. Le ; 38.16 
Toronto \ 48.43 
Ottawa E 39.97 
Hamilton : 50.33 
Windsortmer terre as eae sane! We Piet Adee oe eid ae 5 55.97 
Winnipeg ; 42.02 
Walicouivern bene et fey. seamen s mele te jeekaen cada te 47.21] 47.55 
EUR eee Ree GaSb aa. PT EGER «bei eh ctnenieae bees 36.15) 36.87 
Sarre Jone foie. ste oes ate eee oe Tee an ons weeds 37.18] 37.92 
Pherpragikes 4 cece die wala. Laser Se slow dele ae ee 40.45} 39.45 
MP HMOSUIVOL ant Men tte tats AED sink Ath cleats gare ne 45.73] 43.37 
BrAMHOrd ey ates Ge ee PEE cet Ih nbs kee zoe oe 47.95] 47.16 
Katehenor— Waterloo, o.oo ' Saou soe aaacen ete 44.70} 45.00 
GGOnGOne ee. .ch chic che Seite Ge Mee te RG aS Lanes 45.68] 45.47 
Bart Waligin—CortiArthute., 0. nodes toeeeeaee one 49.40} 48.88 
Pom Htharines laps, see hoes cowl oh dane betel ae 56.52) 55.94 
RPA SSR AMEE ie aad cae chee adel dam ane see 40.68] 40.36 
Saskatoon sceee ie Abehea. ges vee tkisete. Gide cde aks 39.94) 40.03 
Calgary soe ees ee Weare eee aa tase bac bee ace 45.20) 44.93 
BAUMONCONEE . Eee ee sae atne Leos whee aoe) inate kee! 44.09) 44.09 
WIOEOTIG: Fie hi cetcs cats fale GEE OL as oooh cobaeeed ee cee 46.48] 45.72 


Dec.1|Nov.1]Dec.1|Dec.1]Nov.1]Dec.1 


1950 | 1950 | 1949 


125-9) 124-0) 127-1 
184-1} 187-9] 160-0 
115-7} 115-1) 123-9 
139-7] 135-5] 180-9 


134-8} 134-0) 128-4 
138-7) 137-4) 129-4 


149-1] 148-3} 143-8 
141-8} 139-9] 137-9 
136-9] 188-4] 134-1 
166-8} 166-2) 157-9 
157-5} 158-7) 150-6 


139-2) 138-2) 132-2 
141-2] 140-5} 138-2 


121-4) 122-1) 122-5 
146-3} 143-8] 138-0 


1950 | 1950 | 1949 


227-5) 224-6) 218-3 
296-4! 300-0) 247-1 
202-8} 201-8} 206-4 
266-8) 260-3) 237-7 


250-0) 246-2) 224-0 
250-6) 245-8) 217-3 
259-4) 258-1) 240-4 
244-1) 239-8) 227-0 
232-7) 235-8) 220-7 
296-5} 296-8) 271-0 
276-8) 279-4) 248-1 


252-4) 249-0) 224-7 


1 Includes Welland, Thorold and Merritton. 
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TABLE C-4.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Average Weekly 


Index Numbers (June 1, 1941=100) 
Salaries and Wages 


Industries Employment 


Manufacturing... 5). ¢.cccectce eee 
Durable Goods!............... 
Non-Durable Goods 


Other lumber products 
Plant products—edible 


Beverages 


Electrical apparatus.......... CE ce MOCE ed Bees 
Tron and steel products 


Non-metallic 
Communications 


Wndlesalexmienncelss sees 
Eight Leading Industries 
Finanee............ 

Banks and trust companies. . 

Brokerage and stock market operations, ... 


BULAULOG! na wlclcsins sao cu Seats Ce vetserseneee Berceccces 
Nine Leading Industries 


1 Includes iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical instruments and clay, glass and 
stone products, The ich rpm ey 9 includes the remaining manufacturing industries, as listed, with the exception 
of electric light and power. 2 Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and dry cleaning plants. 
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TABLE C-6—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-4 


They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-4 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


ee a 
Se eee 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Week of All Non- All Non- 
Manu- Durable Durable Manu- Durable Durable 
factures Goods Goods factures Goods Goods 
no. no. no. cts. cts. | ets. 

Dec ig 46°3 46-9 45-5 70-5 77-9 | 60-4 
Dec 3; 44-8 44-9 44-6 67-0 74-0 60-6 
Dee i 43-2 43-2 43-2 74-5 81-8 67-6 
Dec x 43-5 43-8 43-2 85-6 92-8 78:3 
Dec A 43-2 43-4 43-1 96-0 104-1 87-7 
Dec. i, 42-9 43-0 42-9 100-0 108-7 91-5 
*Jan. i, 39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
Feb. if 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 | 92-6 
Mar. ae 42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 | 93-1 
Apr p8 42-8 43-0 42-6 101-7 110-0 | 93-6 
May i, 42-6 42-9 42-4 102-5 110-6 94-3 
June i, 42-0 42-2 41-7 103-5 111-4 95-5 
July 1S 42-5 42-9 42-2 103-9 111-8 95-7 
Aug. i 42-5 42-7 42-2 104-2 112°5 95°8 
Sept. 1, 41-9 41-5 42-4 104-4 112-9 95°9 
Oct. ie 42-9 43-0 42-8 105-3 114-3 | 96:3 
Nov. 1, 43-0 43-1 43-0 106-4 115-2 | 97-5 
Dee. 1, 43-1 43-1 43-1 107-7 116-4 99-0 


* The averages at this date were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays. 1 Railway dispute. 


TABLE C-7.—AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


All Durable | Non- 


Manu- Manu- Durable 
Week of factures 1 | factured Manu- 
Goods factured 
Goods 
$ $ $ 
32.64 36.54 27.48 
30.02 33.23 27.03 
32.18 35.34 29.20 
37.24 40.65 33.83 
41.47 45,18 37.80 
42.90 46.74 39 25 
; 40.34 44.05 36.79 
42.68 46.21 39.26 
43.10 46.77 39.57 
43.53 47.30 39.87 
43.67 47.45 39.98 
43.47 47.01 39.82 
44.16 47.96 40.39 
44.29 48.04 40.43 
43.74 46.85 40.66 
45.17 49.15 41.22 
45.75 49.65 41.93 
46.42 50.17 42.67 


Ps See footnote to Table C-6. 1 Exclusive of electric light and power. 2 Railway dispute. 
TABLE C-8.—HOURS AND EARNINGS cid LU BE he BY PROVINCES AND 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
f (in cents) 
a * 2 ee Tada 
Dec. 1, Nov. 1, | Dec. 1, | Dee. I, Nov. 1, Dec. 1, 
1950 1950 1949 1950 1950 1949 
ieee eee 
Nova SCOR... cece c ccc reste wcceccccvrstscccessceres 43-0 44-1 43-0 91-7 90-1 89-9 
ick. 45-4 44-8 45-5 97-2 94-1 89-6 
Sach pemnarrish Ses. Lalit NE 4B, AS ee 45-0 45-0 44-5 96°4 95-2 90-6 
bt ee ne aoe 42-4 42-4 42-4 114-2 112-7 104-9 
eb tey ee sean 43-0 42-4 43-2 102-9 102-1 97-4 
ib recWita<:ctas, Soe 41-8 43-1 42-3 108-4 107-5 103-2 
Ae uith aathin clelsitO- 42-0 42°3 42-7 108-2 107-2 101-7 
ROE aan toe 38-8 88-7 38-6 128-6 127-6 119-5 
etre de des six 43-3 43-5 43-2 100-7 99-9 95-8 
ae hoe atts 41-6 41-6 41-6 112-4 111-4 103-4 
RIED Senet tale ake bese lr se dinec.neree a osicccices aA 41-1 40-9 42-5 a hs He 
WVAHMIRGE eae sctnaU ust crececvcsercnotescensrcacecsvc 42-0 39-8 38-7 . . . 
innipeg. ; Ti] 42-6 42-0 42-9 | 101-8 101-2 96-7 
Winnipeg.........- BRN craic vio! 0's: 9t7'e be ‘ ie es Hes ee a ie 


Vancouver........++++ Saaiwiena Wa% eee asenahe as 


TABLE C-9.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) i 


Average Average Average 
Hours per Week Hourly Earnings Weekly Wages 
Reported at Reported at 
Industries hae 7 coe S 

Dee. | Nov.| Dec. | Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. |Nov. }Dec. 
1, 1950}1, 1950}1, 1949]1, 1950}1, 1950/1, 1949]1, 1950/1, 1950/1, 1949 

no. | no. | no. | cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
Manufacturing 250, 1. ctor cases eee eee 43-1] 43-0) 42-9) 107-7] 106-4] 100-6) 46.42] 45.75] 42.90 
*Durable manufactured goods.............0--.-e-+00e- 43-1) 43-1) 48-0) 116-4] 115-2] 108-7] 50.17] 49.65] 46.74 
Non-durable manufactured goods..................... 43-1] 43-0] 42-9] 99-0] 97-5] 91-5] 42.67] 41.93] 39.25 
Animal products —edible: se ageism sans oeon ees 41-8) 41-8) 42-5) 107-7] 105-4} 99-8] 45.02] 44.06] 42.42 
airy DrOdUGLE Rs eee tet neous Sr oan eee EO 45-5} 46-0) 46-2} 81-2} 80-6] 76-4] 36.95] 37.08] 35.30 
41-8} 42-1} 43-5) 117-7] 116-5] 108-9] 49.20] 49.05] 47.37 
40-6} 39-9] 40-2} 81-3] 80-6] 76-6] 33.01] 32.16] 30.79 
39-2} 38-6] 39-2} 78-2) 77-7] 74-0] 30.65] 29.99] 29-01 
42-3] 42-6] 42-1] 99-5} 99-1] 92.3] 42.09] 42.29] 38.86 
41-2) 41-9) 41-0] 106-1] 105-4} 98-7] 43.71] 44.16] 40.47 
45-3) 45-9) 45-9} 84-8! 84-8) 76-8] 38.41] 38.92] 35.25 
44-3] 43-8] 43-7] 92-1] 91-5} 86-5] 40.80] 40.08] 37.80 
45-4) 44-9) 46-2) 90-7} 88-1] 87-6] 41.18] 39.56] 40.47 
43-6] 43-4) 43-9) 83-4) 81-5] 77-5] 36.36] 35.37] 34.02 
45-9} 46-6) 44-5] 102-2} 101-7] 95-9] 46.91] 47.39] 42.68 
41-4) 39-8) 41-0] 74-7] 73-7] 72-8] 30.93] 29.33] 29.85 
44-7} 43-6) 44-2} 85-3] 84-2) 78-3] 38.13] 36.71] 34.61 
42-7| 42-6] 43-8] 71-2] 69-9] 66-3] 30.40] 29.78] 29.04 
45-6] 45-4} 45-4] 119-3] 116-6] 108-9] 54.40] 52.94] 49.44 
Pilpiand peapermills:s.ccenner prkenn caret soars 49-4] 49-0] 48-2) 125-5) 121-1] 114-4] 62.00] 59.34] 55.14 
PADEr DrOU CUS TN ane ene nome eo tee 43-5) 43-9) 44-4] 93-0} 92-9] 85-6] 40.46] 40.78] 38.01 
Printing and publishing nae cnescsennnn dene eee: 41-0} 40-7) 41-4] 125-3] 124-5] 115-6] 51.37] 50.67] 47.86 
Hubber products toe ae a2 pete es.. 0 toc ee ee 42-7) 43-4] 41-8} 112-2] 112-3] 102-3] 47.91] 48.74] 42.76 
abextiles=—all branchea... vm scae seein even corner 41-9] 41-9] 41-4] 85-5! 84-4! 80-0] 35.82! 35.36] 33.12 
‘Thread, yarn and Clothes. eae nee ee eee 44-5) 44-4) 44-2) 91-9} 88-8! 84-5] 40.90] 39.43] 37.35 
Cotton-yarn’and cloths..7 nite ee ee 43-5) 43-0) 43-6] 95-8] 89-6] 84-9] 41.67] 38.53] 37.02 
Woollen vain and ‘CloURS, cosas as eee A doecteck 43-8] 44-6] 43-8] 86-2! 84-9] 80-0] 37.76] 37.87] 35.04 
Synthetic silk and silk goods...................... 47-0} 46-1] 45-5) 90-8] 90-8! 87-2] 42.68] 41.86] 39.68 
IGsiory and Knit SOOds.. Ameen ommelin.c eee 42-2) 41-6] 42-4] 79-4) 79-6] 75-1] 33.51] 33.11] 31.84 
Garments and personal furnishings. ..... 38-5) 38-7] 37-2) 78-5) 79-3] 75-2| 30.22] 30.69] 27.97 
LODACEOM: moriae Canna es dail eRe oti 41-6} 41-4) 42-4) 100-0] 100-7} 89-0] 41.60] 41.69] 37.74 
IS VCTAGES Pane Mien ade 5 ie Rc, OS Resa 43-2) 42-2) 43-9] 106-7} 106-3] 100-6] 46.09] 44.86] 44.16 
Distilled and malt liquor........ 42-9} 41-5] 43-4] 111-6] 111-8] 105-8] 47.88] 46.40] 45.92 
Chemicals and allied products...... 43-5] 43-4) 44-1] 107-3] 106-8] 99-9] 46.68] 46.35] 44.06 
Digs atid medicines. eee Lee. OPEN conc ede dere 41-8) 41-7) 41-4] 90-2} 89-0] 83-7] 37.70] 37.11] 34.65 
*Clay, glass and stone products...... 45-8] 45-6! 45-7] 107-4] 106-4] 98-5] 49.19] 48.52] 45.01 
RBS Prod UCtReA ence etek. 6G RE ee Rae 47-3] 46-6] 46-2] 104-7] 103-0] 94-4] 49.52] 48.00] 43.61 
ime, gypsum and cement products................. 46-4) 45-9] 46-9] 105-5} 105-4! 99-3] 48.95] 48.38] 46.57 
Hlectrical apparatusss<)< mel neisshesck< ccc, sess] 41-8) 42-1) 41-9] 117-8! 117-9] 109-2] 49.24] 49.64] 45.75 
Heavy electrical apparatus !......................... 41-6] 41-8] 43-0] 134-2] 134-1] 122-0} 55.83] 56.05].52.46 
siromand steel progucts. =. ysis <a: sfieet doe vce chee ce 43-2| 43-2! 43-0) 122-2] 120-8] 114-3] 52.79] 52.19] 49.15 
Crude, rolled and forged products................... 42-6] 43-5) 43-1] 129-1] 126-9] 120-9] 55.00} 55.20] 52.11 
Primary irom and steel... 6... 0c2.0t tes c ashlee mn 41-8) 43-1) 42-8] 131-7] 128-7] 123-2] 55.05] 55.47] 52.73 
Machinery (other than vehicles)..................... 44-5) 44-4) 43-6] 113-7] 113-0] 105-7] 50.60] 50.17] 46.09 
Agricultural AMPLOM GUS Meee. n'sls eee eae tent: 40-0] 38-9] 41-2] 131-5] 128-7] 119-0) 52.60] 50.06] 49.03 
wand vehicles and aireraft.c.....) <2 « ofss.ecc. chk. 43-4) 42-9} 42-8) 126-4] 124-9] 118-S] 54.86] 53.58] 50.85 
44-3) 44-0} 44-9] 115-6] 115-4] 115-0] 61.21] 50.78] 51.64 
42-0} 41-4] 40-0) 137-6] 135-0] 124-7] 57.79) 55.89| 49.88 
46-2) 46-4) 46-0} 121-4] 117-6] 113-4] 56.09] 54.57] 52.16 
41-8) 43-4) 42-7] 114-3] 110-9] 111-6] 47.78] 48.13] 47.65 
43-0) 43-2) 43-1) 117-1] 117-4] 109-6] 50.35] 50.72| 47.24 
43-7) 43-9} 43-2] 105-6] 105-9] 98-1] 46.15] 46.49| 42.38 
44-3) 44-3] 42-8) 122-7] 122-3] 112-9] 54.36] 54.18] 48.32 
42-7| 42-9} 43-0] 110-6] 109-6] 102-7] 47.23] 47.02] 44.16 
43-8) 43-9] 44-3] 115-1] 114-3] 109-1] 50.41] 50.18] 48.33 
43-8) 44-1) 45-4] 123-9] 124-0] 118-1] 54.27] 54.68] 53.62 
44-0} 42-9) 43-0] 107-6] 103-9] 100-7| 47.34] 44.57] 43.30 
43-4) 44-1) 42-9] 111-7} 111-3] 106-6] 48.48] 49.08] 45.73 
42-0} 42-1] 42.6] 129-1] 128-3] 121-6] 54.22] 54.01] 51.80 
40-7] 40-3] 42-0] 139-4] 139-4] 129-7] 56.74] 56.18] 54.47 
43-1] 42-7] 43-0} 93-4! 92-3! 86-3] 40.26] 39.41] 37.11 
43-9} 43-9) 44-4) 124-5] 123-7] 119-6] 54.66] 54.30] 53.10 
40-2} 39-6] 40-3] 130-5] 130-3] 132-8] 52.46] 51.60] 53.52 
2S... 45-2) 45-3) 46-4! 124-8] 124-4] 117-6] 56.41] 56.35| 54.57 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).................... 45-6] 45-8] 45-7} 116-1] 114-0] 105-1] 52.94] 52.21] 48.03 
Local Transportation?................................. 45-4) 45-2) 46-0] 107-6] 106-9] 102-8] 48.85] 48.32] 47.29 
Building Construction................................ 40-2) 40-4) 41-1] 117-6] 117-1] 109-1] 47.28] 47.31] 44.84 
Highway Construction................................ 39-9} 41-4) 38-8] 89-8] 89-7] 86-5] 35.83] 37.14] 33.56 
Services (as indicated below)....................0...-... 42-6) 42-5] 42-7) 67-5] 67-6] 64-8] 28.76] 28.73] 27.67 


43-5] 43-4) 43-6! 66-8] 66-5] 63-5] 29.06] 28.86] 27.69 


Personal (Chiefly laundries). , 41-0} 40- 41-0] 69-1] 69-9| 67-7] 28.33| 28 52 27.79 


pe ae Sop thet ear pect 
} ased upon June 1, , a8 100 p.c., the index numbers of average hourly earnin igs of e-earners employed b 
eight cotablishinents manufacturing heavy electrical apparatus are as follswat 1950, Oct. 1, 251-0; Nov. 1, 354-5. aha 
Dec. 1, 254-6; 1949, Dec. 1, 231-5 
? Chiefly street and electric railways. 
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TABLE C-10.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour 


Average Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 
Hours | Average | Average A 
Date Worked | Hourly | Weekly | Average Cost Real 
per Earnings | Earnings | Weekly of W sk 
Week Earnings | Living | » een) 
arnings 
cts. $ 

Monthly Average 1945 45-0 69-4 31.23 103-3 96-7 106-8 
Monthly Average 1946 43-2 70-0 30.24 100-1 100-0 100-1 
Monthly Average 1917 43-0 80-2 34.46 114-0 109-6 104-0 
Monthly Average 1948 42-7 91-3 38.99 129-0 125-4 102-9 
Monthly Average 1949 42-4 98-6 41.81 138-4 130-1 106-4 

Week preceding: | 
January iN 43 -2* 86-6 37.41* 123-8 120-0 | 103-2 
February 1; 42-8 86-6 37.06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March A 43-2 88-0 38.02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April 1, 43-2* 89-0 38.45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
May 1 43-1 89-4 38.53 127°5 124-0 102-8 
June te 41-7 91-4 ' 38.11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July i 42-0 92:3 38.77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August a5 42-1 92-7 39.03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
September is 41-7 93-4 38.95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October i, 43-0 94-6 40.68 134-6 129+1 104°3 
November i; 43-1 95-5 41.16 136-2 129-1 105-5 
December sy 43 +2 96-0 41.47 137-2 128-6 106-7 
January i 43-2* 97-2 41.99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 
February | 42-9 97-2 41.70 138-0 129-0 107-0 
March 1; 43-0 97-6 41.97 138-9 128-8 107-8 
April iL 42-9 98-2 42.13 139-4 128-9 108-1 
May 1; 41-8* 98-6 41.21* 136-4 129-0 105-7 
June Ie 40-8 99-1 40.43 133-8 129-9 103-0 
July 2 41-8 99-1 41.42 137-1 131-1 104-6 
August 1, 41-9 98-8 41.40 137-0 131-7 104-0 
4 September Ve 42-4 98-4 41.72 138-1 131-3 105 +2 
. October 1. 42-7 99-3 42.40 140°3 131-2 106-9 
November L; 42-8 99-5 42.59 140-9 130-8 | 107:7 
. December is 42-9 100-0 42.90 142-0 130-+7 108-6 
January Sauls 42-6* 101-1 43 .07* 142-5 130-3 109-4 
February i 42-3 100-9 42.68 141-2 130-7 108-0 
March 1, 42-5 101-4 43.10 142-6 132-4 107+7 
April 1 42-8 101-7 43.53 144-0 132-7 108-5 
May UF 42.4* 102-5 43 .46* 143-8 132-7 108-4 
June Ly 42-0 103°5 43.47 143-8 133-8 107°5 
July i 42-5 103-9 44.16 146-1 135-5 107-8 
August 1, 42-5 104-2 44,29 146-6 136°3 107-6 
September aif 41-9 104-4 43.74 144-7 137-4 105 +3 
October pe 42-9 105-3 45.17 149-5 138-1 108-3 
November i; 43-0 106-4 45.75 151-4 138-1 109-6 
December i. 43-1 107-7 46.42 153-6 138-4 111-0 
. Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index of the 


average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 

* Vigures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are : January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17; April 1, 1948, 41-6 hours, 
$37.02; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours, $39.46; May 1, 1949, 42-5 hours, $41.91; January 1, 1950, 39-9 hours, $40.34; May 1, 1950, 
42-6 hours, $43.67. 

(1) Latest figures’ subject to revision. 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—_UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 
Source: Form UIC 757 


Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
Month 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Februar 84,761 39,464 124, 225 54,425 33,159 87, 584 
Vobhury 54,136 30,078 84,214 188, 140 45,563 233,703 
February 39,908 32,793 72,701 155, 965 37, 140 193,105 
February 18,171 16,007 34,178 142,783 43,951 186,734 
February 10,026 12,990 23,016 204, 897 51,909 256, 806 
anuary 7,971 9,748 17,719 218,769 55, 188 273,957 
February 8,315 10,076 18,391 301,089 74,557 375,596 
March 9,614 11,429 21,043 300, 352 75,646 375,998 
April 11,967 - 12,032 23,999 349, 098 79,198 428,291 
May - 18,635 15,386 34,021 310,044 77,797 387, 841 
June 25,038 16,375 41,413 184,335 70,062 254,397 
July 24,392 15,519 39,911 136, 291 68, 280 204,571 
August 26,391 13,582 39,973 99, 100 58,188 157, 288 
September 29,631 16,559 46,190 97,634 53,969 151, 603 
October 47,469 17,322 64,791 79,760 53,314 133,074 
November 41,144 13,085 54, 229 89, 690 57,310 147,000 
Decem 32,081 11,039 43,120 124, 850 61,456 186, 306 
January 24, 402 9,968 34,370 173,186 53,691 226, 877 
February 24,983 10,795 35,778 231, 826 68, 220 300, 046 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
DECEMBER 28, 1950 


Source: Form UIC 751 


Change From 

Industry Male Female Total November 80, 1850 
Absolute | Percentage 
265 131 396 —222 —35°9 
13,819 10 13,829 —4, 067 —22°9 
11,192 4 11,196 —3,736 —25-0 
2,578 6 2,584 —334 —11-5 
AOA terete 49 +3 +6°5 
378 21 399 +6 41:5 
SD Me eat wets 45 —81 —64°3 
WON asc ctdiiae 79 +33 +71-7 
89 8 97 —7 —6-7 
Ba pe eine re 84 +77 +1100-0 
18 2 20 —43 —68-3 
63 11 74 +27 +57-4 
3,858 1,961 5,819 —237 —3-9 
183 136 319 —58 —15-4 
196 1,009 1,205 —92 —7-1 
461 52 —60 —10-5 
211 98 309 —58 —15-8 
197 aul 268 —5 —1-8 
9 9 18 +1 +5-9 
64 33 97 +14 +16-9 
72 153 225 —26 —10-4 
57 27 84 Tse ane. outed era's | Sew igeee are 
393 58 451 —104 —18-7 
189 46 235 +16 +7:-3 
433 52 485 +26 +5:7 
317 107 424 +54 +14-6 
1,076 110 1,186 +655 +4-9 
1,122 41 1,163 —1,188 —50-5 
Transportation and Storage..................005. 000005. 673 W7 750 —182 —19-5 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities............ 257 203 460 +58 +14:4 
BR RRING oe ors Sorte nares Steie cleo aaa ds eee: ain ee 1,298 1,766 3,064 —2,089 —40°5 
WinGlebAlays iasduoca tte eciotinn  che ae ee 500 372 872 —133 13-2 
PSOLA TE mmtena tai tona mate cea eri ccs eee ee 798 1,394 2,192 —1,956 —47-2 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate 957 625 1,582 +86 +5-7 
SOR VACR a selena cintoia oreo elksalernlorsteip latte 1,781 5,132 6,913 —916 11-7 
LATS UG RRS occ ce ope sane raey 719 498 1,217 —740 —37°8 
Domestic 44 2,502 2,546 —18 —0:-7 
Personal... ne 553 1,838 2,391 —141 - —5-6 
Other service 465 294 759 —17 —2-2 
PAPERS EELOS hoc Pcs SEED, i ee et eee | 24,408 9,967 34,375 | . —8,751 —20-3 
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TABLE D-3._UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT DECEMBER 238, 1950 


Sounce: Form UIC 757 


Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications For Employment 
Occupational Group 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers.... 1,381 292 1,673 3,231 853 4,084 
Glerroar Workers. 2. Sno.c cee ve saamsese 1,457 2,971 4,428 6,247 11,934 18,181 
Alea WOLKOIARIIOG. thet ogi. cance 1,209 845 2,054 3,932 5, 782 9,714 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers 464 4,242 4,706 13,771 10,319 24,090 
EOE Nike Slee ee See, fener BO: th > aera. ae 33 3,304 78 3,382 
Agriculture and Fishing.................- DOS a le eee: ae 222 1,950 695 2,645 
Skilled and semiskilled Workers......... 17,557 1,158 18,715 68, 651 12,425 81,076 
Food and kindred products... the 37 29 66 1,317 874 2,191 
Textiles, clothing, etc....... 123 857 980 2,174 7,503 9, 677 
Lumber and wood products. . ate 13, 837 3 13,840 5,968 67 6,035 
Pulp, paper and printing............. 61 16 77 486 281 767 
Leather and products..............- 52 111 163 1,241 630 1,871 
Stone, clay and glass products....... Set 2 se es a 13 252 25 277 
Maha vor king oc ais. <3 <a satan 1,178 8 1,186 6, 266 297 6,563 
GO RC a creo she: srandioin dis HSK + wey. «eta 154 26 190 921 163 1,084 
Transportation equipment, n.e.c : LD Gls eens odes 15 330 56 386 
INTEL ye dotsts ois aes Galas as aire Raa ate Os freee tats Sok 76 744 1 745 
SOOLSPRUCULOM faci cclaixaatala daake <i de xe at ge 516 23,374 3 23,377 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 45E, ||. Sopot. cab « 481 10,366 49 10,415 
Communications and public utility. . AB Ti Re cite Sc 45 356 1 357 
Trade and Service. .5.....002sassens 82 57 139 1, 687 1,119 2,806 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 718 28 746 8,700 1,116 9,816 
ROrenieni ns or o. Acc Meda ens ess cae wae 44 8 52 1,599 154 1,753 
PAD PPONGICCR ais de .cciiee sein shins bee cots 125 5 130 2,870 86 2,956 
Wns koduWoOrkersics. iso veus cs cele ce vee 2,079 460 2,539 72,100 11, 605 83,705 
Blood ‘and tobacco. ...ciiee0 0. + saeco ds 22 64 6 2,168 3,269 5,437 
Lumber and lumber products........ 412 10 422 4,084 263 4,347 
Motalworkainge:. od....:c'c aids oisies:036abls 45 1 46 2,260 223 2,483 
CORSETNGHION, oa.5.40s eaten oles stat aaa : 238: ils aauehs oes 233 13,441 38 13,479 
Other unskilled workers............. 1,367 385 1,752 50, 147 7,812 57,959 
Matalie. gs fas «dehase tie ¥elid's 24,402 9,968 34,370 173,186 53, 691 226,877 


TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER 1950 


Source: Form UIC 751 


Weekly Average 


Industry 


eanpee Referrals | Placements 
PA ERCP IEE 2 ASSET 2 1 RAD INOS See et AR sian. iors h Pabcis Zo Osa 6 Bla « <ip ons Selaiele want + die 211 218 175 
nT ee eee is 3 - CT Oe Sea ee a eee a ee ee 1,573 975 
MENOE i OONGs a nc dee hikes nets aps: 166 160 112 
Ucar et eer ee Ce OEE, Oe os Od lu Bibielsiste.s ig sveteineadle eels a's 3,481 3,620 2,510 
Food and kindred products 334 363 263 
SRR Re ae Re See: ai ees, Sees ane 590 516 385 
Lumber and finished lumber products 451 456 373 
Pulpand paper products and printing... 06.20... 52. .22.22 2 be ecereoeeces!: 201 211 146 
Chemicals and allied products..... 102 114 58 
Products of petroleum and coal 24 16 9 
Rein peu ODOT UOCRMe yee Se eee tae aR eee cha. Be a aicrehija.b' aly cietclas alsin cate » ols 53 52 37 
Ae MERA EOONOES et eee at MF Se ac HA Sh sole ow olhne tale eases fs 114 lll 79 
Stone, clay and glass products.................-- ihe 88 88 Ae 
Fron.and steel and productsa. «ccs isiew s seiv aisles ne nis sien 2S 288 294 “he 
Non-ferrous metals and products...............22220000000% : 176 166 09 
PMA CHIT ERU eas dcaglaifie sy caik valde bie PORES W9ioy Raa MS 6.550 . 231 200 136 
Electrical equipment and products.........--.-+.--0++ 22000 eeee seers 8 184 170 a 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing.................6.00005 645 863 | 
Construction...........00.5. Se ciate ah otis care cists drs sdid one ok std Ey's aN» oe 1,621 1,680 1,409 
PP eSHOTEALIONIANG SCOPAses ac oo oailey ses '> cielositiels cies cei gpaicddes oun cide ves e ce date 878 916 me 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities..................-0.- 650 seeeeeeee 150 130 
Trad@ ini) 9 di PEERS OM Veto E seb eiotirea + divls tek + .0gHevve ere 2,264 2,528 1,869 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate. . 268 246 124 
are eae RS 8, CRY SMe sooty 2 ecto Sic. '+ a) 0s Mididialv Sind « 0 HIdS olelee pee a 8, 223 9,550 7,822 
PRAMRUDCNUIRG PUCK Tee eters fer ase bos os ces cide eecjem ect 18,835 20,023 15,783 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS DECEMBER 1 TO DECEMBER 28, 1950: UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT JANUARY 25, 1951 


(Source: Form UIC 761) 


OOO 
e——._00060060MSooooOoqauaNaoOa0aq*0)°0waq»>q»0—0—0_—_0—0—00€00©00— OOOO 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported} Unfilled | tered | Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to end of Jan. 25 
period period period | vacancies}! Regular | Casual period 1951 
Newfoundland............... 336 187 2,206 269 144 87 4,163 7,181 
Gorner Brooks. 60.63 52scceees 183 175 450 115 10 87 760 1,474 
Grand Pallaeenn ss. peel) eae tee oe 190 ',| eeteoeesoe | eeeees | ee 355 541 
Led OT BM teete ccnp se setienerels 153 12 1,566 154 134 > | eye eee 3,048 5, 166 
Prince Edward Island........ 798 81 1,832 955 173 594 1,759 2,665 
Charlottetown............... 305 68 857 340 142 136 1,048 1,673 
MUINIMETSIAGs ccc 5210.05 40 oe 493 13 975 615 31 458 711 992 
Nova Scotia................... 240 608 7,212 2,803 1,902 483 11,903 16,231 
AITINGISb arenes tsicn se aiptee 77 3 270 79 40 34 402 
Bridgewater... .s.0....020ce0s 29 10 365 31 14 9 622 798 
Pest UMAR coeeeeletrielaair sen Astros 1.012 456 2,386 1337 953 245 3,443 4,279 
aegis: 1 120 10 0: | eee: 247 481 
35 46 537 35 20 6 915 1,554 
ie 2 163 15 11 5 325 421 
515 32 949 610 444 55 1,305 1,835 
oe ell neater 139 33 20 12 239 275 
413 31 1,319 511 288 117 2,562 3,602 
86 19 397 109 63. ll scence 604 660 
20 8 567 33 40. |ockde satin 1, 239 1,778 
2,385 1,039 6,742 2,438 1,429 634 | 10,493 | 12,629 
3 73 453 19 29 A 6s 
Campbellton...............- 62 30 397 112 81 11 624 791 
Edmundston..............00¢ 110 19 286 132 58 35 401 546 
Hrederictonnes ashi sas'c bee c 257 212 431 229 178 25 558 662 
Minto saan sewusstexehees Santee 85 18 249 93 68 2 338 315 
Moncton. ..........-2+2+2e00 1,163 417 2,295 teh Wg 492 454 3,003 4,117 
ING WICASHIG? 6-5 15e'c-00 0i0 cop 1c0re5is 76 34 335 45 4D NO  P 644 890 
Saint olive some ame se 437 169 1,477 499 362 73 2,584 2,450 
Sti Stephens. 1055 ieee eees 36 7 389 82 60 4 1,012 1, 206 
ISHSROL Me atiatsyew otis eiiersioe Grane 91 43 151 59 47 i 175 170 
Woodatockie. fa. cscccse nce 31 17 279 51 29 19 425 407 
IBUE DCO! cetoneiiles octov cue crest 9 14,732 47,552 12,985 
Nab eRLOR Aide ac eenakiccle cence Ett hi 905 16 
Beauharnois......,........++ 151 50 337 143 
Buckingham................- 43 152 253 63 
KCAUBRDAGAL SU ceicae cose oe ccke 1 141 169 8 
Chandler: wad-bie-pee a: 148 232 402 68 
Chicoutimi............,. we 391 476 650 192 
Dolbeau......... a8 20 3 127 20 
Drummondville. os 161 17 545 166 
ace +. 46 87 202 32 
4 112 21 529 131 
924 254 1, 204 277 
92 411 626 172 
362 225 518 216 
24 5 224 26 
23 37 560 17 
1,264 2,086 666 152 
252 81 1,207 227 
430 655 254 82 
276 145 402 153 
27 278 114 37 
Montmarny tes. oeecss cee 19 65 563 17 
Montresl 7 cidetisx «ct os aetes 6,397 2,831 18, 134 6,099 
or tAliredisee. asi. sh aeee 44 lil 292 20 
KQUGDEC.... «a celia’ av <inio'e tusteotei< 863 943 5,534 1,043 
PLIMMOUBEN sh Gere curve cache aoe 9 1,363 636 54 
Riviere du Loup............. 98 9 661 28 
LOM YN: Sob ehis.s goiter + 424 274 598 247 
Ste, Agathe. ec..c4 chess 194 54 257 104 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue........ 32 8 465 25 
Stes Thereses...65.d.00hees oe 46 17 411 53 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 87 796 542 158 
St, Hyacinthe’........<desels. 169 112 624 176 
BtsJean:./ 9h), ce eee 286 89 490 249 
St. Jerome............. ee 182 32 603 171 
St. Joseph d’Alma. oe 142 371 497 111 
Shawinigan Falls 457 529 1,184 318 
Bhorbrookeesin...sechbcdeeies 603 200 1,807 720 
ROL akic soup ctastoc's tse get iele 125 109 1,004 44 
Thetford Mines.............. 159 52 455 214 
aehree Riversic...s-uenatier 261 519 2,115 562 
Vela Or, 5.0 199 801 325 159 
Valley field 105 35 691 138 
Victoriaville...... 66 45 470 77 
a ———E————E———————————E————EEE_—EEE 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS DECEMBER 1 TO DECEMBER 28, 1950; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT JANUARY 25, 1951— Continued 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered | Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to ————_—_—_—————__| end of Jan. 25 
period period period | vacancies] Regular | Casual period 1951 
Ontario Seed dete RS eoose| 34,859 13,121 61,280 37,682 25,530 4,020 55,850 71,980 
IATNPTION, Jess: Ks aii6 she 8 0'e oe 38 38 144 47 51 7 153 236 
B@rrie aoa. Aneie cts svebie.s . 215 52 400 235 190 10 372 499 
Belleville. . . 178 35 429 162 99 32 543 813 
Bracebridge 51 7 217 51 42 2 326 412 
Brampton...... 82 32 135 84 52 5 131 184 
Brantiord - sce as:<’s 10's . 426 100 1,068 456 186 187 1,207 1,419 
Brockville.............+ Sen 129 7. 251 138 88 36 265 340 
Carleton Place........... Wes 18 4 83 17 The eee 185 255 
Ghatham  Giichi.<slen daences 259 48 781 398 159 78 772 1,036 
Cobourg....... sibs elevates ate ie 135 12 246 161 108 27 264 318 
Collingwood..... SARE Hoc ee 49 5 254 60 31 16 556 784 
Cornwall........ sie sie'e'etaivie’s oe 288 9 853 342 208 83 1,349 1,729 
GEE COTIC Hi tacictat cules cetere si 36 10 95 41 22 3 227 279 
ORE HANES er asic: steric vietcte:s 128 89 190 140 102 19 148 161 
Mort Wilhamiiccs scot cesitcces 418 191 1,282 675 581. 115 1,149 1,407 
Galt sese oddses. fo stateictetersislerare 285 183 319 217 177 28 280 344 
Gananoque...... ainielova GaVCtaN® 6 © 56 4 113 67 33 22 164 207 
¥ ISOEriGh sites vc sles Gee cee s 29 48 168 19 13 4 254 349 
Gnelph 35 o.nee acs < ais LE etn, & 224 74 413 240 82 104 415 550 
PR aTOD caasceck s cela sc csciees 2,261 502 4,496 2,445 1,562 390 4,399 5,624 
Hawksabur ys .ie.cs Secuwles 34 23 441 37 22 3 603 645 
Piversolly-eteesc tcc usc tet sce 389 33 540 385 BSD ie. Nae « fee kis e we 238 221 
Kapuskasing....... he Sh pcoG 333 763 83 66 DSBs edie icre «storys 77 60 
RRND AS SS. soi ces Jide icicisinsre 51 67 228 106 130 4 274 337 
eingstont ce )tei. «6:c06 Naleiclaterais 522 70 928 552 425 46 810 1,026 
Kirkland Lakey.........0c0 213 151 381 257 109 38 426 492 
Kitchener-Waterloo........ ate 525 180 725 559 407 37 523 653 
DOAMINZLOM ee. ccd ccveccee 56 11 703 465 48 2 640 519 
TAMGSGY 0 Soke ctc ccs ceeece 69 10 207 83 52 10 213 358 
Listowel 19 132 26 Ped fri ae ens 204 220 
London 1,271 538 2,794 1,770 1,197 287 1,769 2,309 
Midland 13 4 OFM SOO, labs ccics'ss 992 1,131 
Napanee........ 12 Ee eee 124 16 ibd be Se Aaa 213 334 
New Toronto....... ae 566 113 837 643 452 12 625 963 
Niagara Falls......... efevare 261 42 678 263 167 td 871 1,010 
North Bay tt. .ccces arele's 543 99 807 556 420 87 559 724 
OENNS I scot ccc aires 164 22 319 163 lll 45 436 611 
Oshawa....... aR serie ice 759 186 1,593 875 596 54 1,275 1,572 
Ottawa...... sortase 1, 258 566 2,047 1, 234 668 224 2,468 3,453 
Owen Sound.......... 192 27 784 272 151 42 771 1,070 
PATTY. DOUNG se. ce sce see ccaes ee ee 217 28 17 8 212 266 
Pembroke..... Sa nenee cascces 205 197 393 164 131 6 523 767 
PQOPEee  cccce ts cebee cuneceuls 55 : 14 221 58 46 9 309 323 
Peterborough.............+05 194 62 639 208 185 Z 1,087 1,551 
Picton: 5:).: 4s Bee Ct eek 22 3 188 32 21 a 305 385 
4 \ Port Arthur... 5 eee 841 955 5 lala 394 703 18 LAT. 1,540 
Port Colborne... aoe 78 33 265 78 40 29 431 5 
; Prescott......... Roeitinks 27 23 192 30 DAB icce stores 278 380 
Renirewne scan cclieeiticas tac 76 1 188 97 78 a 188 269 
te CALDATINGE) dececs sicloece s 459 193 1,126 395 248 68 1,596 1,994 
St. Thomas...... aieiaic et aera. s 354 124 435 437 229 36 337 393 
Arner e eee tte cetiecinciaes On 221 68 472 220 156 9 602 699 
Sault Ste. Marie.. Fico das nays od 514 145 410 307 247 79 414 584 
Simcoe.......... acca eaowesss 62 21 273 78 59 1 314 543 
Sioux Lookout...........0.0- 85 33 158 120 43 3 90 99 
Smiths Fallsie.s.5 02.6 i: . 3 34 5 189 29 8 19 393 397 
Bir atloncet ee em neaatiete nas 127 24 256 148 81 28 349 454 
Sturgeon Falls............. 74 22 303 89 29 30 393 1 357 
Sudbury..... ae 562 484 976 597 234 127 948 ,318 
Timmins. a 2 359 794 365 392 43 913 1,051 
Toronto.. 15,175 5,262 19,615 16,118 11,084 1,153 11, 263 15,434 
Trenton.... 0 491 167 495 58 
Walkerton.... 45 32 135 50 ttl de eA 192 Ht 
Wiaalleialattrd jew cere Goisewiiddes ste tS —-[Gowtacecees 235 65 48 10 260 i 83 
Welland...s.desasamaies 291 60 574 809 174 28 751 , 123 
WVGRTOR ssipivid are-wiosorereyareia’s 364 291 661 410 270 13 384 Fi 528 
WVANGGOD <5. ds creiniacis' ee’ 1,845 ® 276 3,569 2,219 1,423 180 4,338 , 688 
Woodstock.. Ao Be ee os dates, 87 31 204 86 63 4 162 236 
17,232 
Manitoba.....................| 3,697 1,330 12,156 5,491 2,968 1,803 13,299 ’ 
Braudont ..i sce dtin> «sas else 284 oe ~ a 1 a yt 1, a 
Pes 56 
Fin JOR... 2.088 acgaeee 43 9 157 77 46 12 124 a 
Portage la Prairie......... es 72 20 40 iE oF 12 3 af 
4 De eed 2 Pee CE be Udy [oiesecieiarsinnye 
eh ko el peta 3.o18 | 1,127 | 10,477 | 4,943 | 2,049 | 1.716] 11,230 | 14,359 
SS ee eee ee ee ee ne 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS DECEMBER 1 TO DECEMBER 28, 1950: UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT JANUARY 25, 1951—Concluded 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 
ee 


Vacancies Applicants 
Office Reported | Unfilled | Re#is- | Referred Placements _ | Unplacea|Umplaced 
uring end of during 1 capi (Ee ce aor ||) | | Jan. 25 
period period period vacancies | p. gular| Casual perio 1951 
Saskatchewan................ 2,011 gt wits ase 1,181 445 + 
POVAN oeSais ivi bets Stenisisices.c'e 
— ree * - 4 SS .0in teint’ iol: 218 78 ok on oe ¢ ge sh: 
orth Battleford............ 88 38 3 
Prinoe AlbEerb see ssccs vaciesces 150 41 688 190 67 33 1,210 1,586 
BRINGS Nee wdiiclecedawes ves 856 118 2,367 1,074 565 196 2,514 3,281 
Saskatoon...... Catiseie states. 446 176 1,547 435 182 133 2,431 3,167 
Soe y eeree bse See es Se 53 a aH ty rt : - ee 
Weyburn..... Rin osiaieete coe sink 43 2 92 
Yorkton...... migeWasta sk bance 110 50 747 101 57 14 1,135 1,504 
‘os-team aeRO en sid ales Drecentais. cle 5,054 1,599 10,541 a Sik fh megTe: 1.0 
PSURIEINOLO, sctisys Sek wks, ecers vices 52 
eeery cee ney eerte: 1,578 a 3, ot 1; re oe 356 4, se 5, Le 
MIA NOLOR sccsis are A's. 4:¥.016:.<.0\00 5S) pea ddd Ly 52) 1b AO) i] eee eae 
 eeeaaige 9 situepraitie rasa areca 2,783 os 5,094 2, be 15 ihe 479 4, be 6, =o 
RISOTA See sterale sa;e:0ie'e eictetecctonese “2210 170 263-519 gB0 0) aaeb ee eee 
TOtHDTidGes ese ies gaciere csiaw 223 75 858 251 83 100 1,185 2,036 
Medicine Hat.......- 000.000 78 27 393 101 66 25 462 578 
RedsD6er: fia. c.6 st cicieece 77 25 290 97 » 53 8 451 629 
British Columbia............. 9,038 1,469 27,787 9,979 6,684 1,209 37,531 48,671 
at Wao lke ee cals 's<a.0s sis.eteie 96 8 858 114 40 62 1,555 2,177 
COUTEONAY..howatecvecscsaes 23 27 334 17 14 i 445 1,181 
ESTANDLOOK cesaiice et sgivwien’s 20 6 213 17 sh eB es 370 620 
Dawson Creek..............+ 291 3 370 293 Ve ee ee 202 259 
EIUNGAN San sopentisclise heee cones 84 40 325 104 41 9 399 943 
ISB IMIOODAS seictalseaetiece ced 93 31 269 82 9's areinacarers 372 527 
PLOWOR Paiccawie ese he tacesee 90 6 694 87 55 27 910 1,299 
Nanaimo scare ccicnccneesae 133 20 He 174 A * 1, ba 2, ae 
INGISON in. noes siscetionnsets 76 12 36 92 
New Westminster............ 749 89 3,118 841 638 81 5,336 6,107 
POntioton: Soecccis lek caine oe sie 83 2 503 103 88 1 62 1,361 
Bort Alberni... ie cisdercees 133 27 372 146 90 19 406 874 
Prince George.............+. 506 77 722 565 371 79 420 358 
Prince Rupert....s...t.eeesee. 141 86 294 97 83 «‘litechowenr 540 528 
Princeton; c7s.. coset aan as 2 de rateae ees 137 = a sate pies a ye ae 
PUTAS EE Sceteodt dvi eo teicete yeas 13 328 
WAN OOUVER. devise ba beet noecs 5, ae de 15,563 6, a 3,901 > 19,588 i Ee 
Vernon....... Nee pe oee enone 03 525 5 
WEGLOMA ence cae cbacvdecee. 844 160 1,737 958 627 149 2,578 3,293 
Whitehorse sc icss ic cesdes ses 91 56 143 33 42 1 ty 271 
Canada rece dacnds cee sasatses 75,339 34,737 | 184,643 80,090 51,691 11,440 | 227,490 | 293,715 
Wi GlORF Sarde a kciais vie o.ciem ese a's 49,816 24,742 141,878 53,007 36,390 7,067 173, 593 226,090 
RBemales. ...csiccssccscsence vs} (25,523 9,995 42,765 27,083 15,301 4,373 53,897 67, 625 
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TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 1940-1956 


Source: Form UIC 751 
eee ee 
eee ——EEEEeee 


Applications Placements 
ee a RS ee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 


653, 455 235,150 888,595 336,507 138,599 475,106 

568, 695 262,767 831, 462 331,997 175,766 507,763 
1,044,610 499,519 | 1,544,129 597,161 298,460 895, 621 
1,681,411 | 1,008,211 | 2,689,622} 1,239,900 704,126 | 1,944,026 
1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 | 1,101,854 638,063 | 1,739,917 
1,855,036 661,948 | 2,516,984 | 1,095,641 397,940 | 1,493,581 
1,464,533 494,164 | 1,958,697 624, 052 235,360 859,412 
1,189, 646 439,577 | 1,629,223 549,376 220,473 769,849 
1,197,295 459,332 | 1,656, 627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
1,295, 690 494,956 | 1,790,646 464,363 219,816 684,179 
1,500,763 575,813 | 2,076,576 559, 882 230,920 790, 802 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATIONZUNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


(Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S.) 


At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants! 
Fc Gas ge 6 MAME as 'sjke RRMWICIEE Cia s'e vines o.5i)Ub Doe Reve e aie te cues a's 2,625,000 2,519,100 105, 900 
ae ot a eR ee kaa Sees sinus v'ese.c hate csevassh acdsee 2,678,000 2,525, 700 152,300 
setae aaa os aaa eels Set wi alelerei ce) <idretsial si waisie sisters eihiece'aiale lore sie eierais 2,667,000 2,444,900 222,100 
SAITO RIGID (15 SCIIGRIOL Ae -GEARICOCDE te OC. TG Sonar cea 2,659,000 2,361, 800 297,200 
“ MW rerayo ele srateitein oa. c otolclalatojais wine clea Bieisio:4id' six wiethve/ow es sia'ets wiPlateeys'a\s 2,644,000 2,357, 800 286, 200 
RR TE cin aeiiaiv in Sete ainiatetis oes ae OTE & dis’ Glade civics ob eeislgetes 2,715,000 2,449, 600 265,400 
GeRraciae Gretaltvarpinia ee a eee chiab ale cw'c'ele aidiarc a cie s o'6 sielsla al oles 6 slesiewine 2,659, 000 2,449,100 209, 900 
Ei osc ei Ih aa hr cialcin cals. so Ceditbiels.< cleiduisinete « 2,690,000 2,543,500 146,500 
BEaratelis orcs eteite ciate eie. ai ciclcieiatevea:.a't tleie's sidiaie oo eraidte eatats 2,733,000 2,623,600 109,400 
MUSIC ae es PERE rine © Ocie aieite Ane a: nicintalee ¢ v'os:c 5. wluin'e sig'e.0 oa.s fl eibvlele 2,735,000 2,642,500 92,500 
September. SS 2,763,000 2,664, 100 98,900 
October...... “Hoc ae 2,811,000 2,731,700 79,300 
EN CW. OEN LIONS teieg ENCE TS tis ciate ofcate, seve sveicis dials dis's:¥ia'e wlalelb sie a'a1s.ciala byele'e 2,838,000 2,747,700 90,300 


1 Ordinary claimants signing live Unemployment register on last working day of the preceding month. 


TABLE E-2.—_PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER (REGULAR AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT), BY NUMBER OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY,ON THE 
REGISTER, AS OF DECEMBER 30, 1950 


(Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S.) 


6 days We 73 days 

Province and Sex ToraL and Fie be tg = oe and 

under ys BS y ave over 
INGWIOUNGIAN, ccccesancicai'sscieivctsce ces 1, 680 619 172 323 387 79 100 
MglGne. Sastrcs te cowe de cemee ce aces wee. 1,643 612 168 313 380 72 98 
Memalocsiv ceils cecucis cee mciieiscle ce bes 37 7 4 10 7 7 2 

pee). Paes cia kis an a eitioicte alvin ae k's (1,435) (488) (115) (182) (309) (131) (210) 
(Mermiale))...-secacdsecscccsceecne cpa (172) (44) (17) (18) (46) (18) (29) 

Prince Bawasd Island...... Pe aamrs cokes 1,493 547 224 325 224 81 92 
NORTE Oe relcis s <fesicidasterstt cc.cisis calenies a0 8 1,276 500 206 280 178 52 60 
IBGIMAIO MA nuisance we <q auieceinancd ako ctees 217 47 18 45 46 29 32 
IN fo e-h) she 2. eB aa IOROUCE HD COSBE CGD CEO Ga 10, 133 2,832 1,236 1,777 1,852 965 1,471 
CC Ana Sdn oc SAIC O PPPOE fied oe 8,856 2,576 1,130 1,602 1,601 790 1,157 
Mem Ale. i). titelrcteisierois.carecie'e sivis's vinie's v'eis 1,277 256 106 175 251 175 314 
ING WHISPUNS WICKS. css oaenrewrss caeis eis’ en.e,0 50's 9,601 2,670 1,278 1,772 1,992 718 1,171 
PLOY ocole te eieiwaie areisic(aiarstsleis lata {e(eismersiaib e's 7,752 2,298 1,092 1,430 1,528 557 7 
Female 1,849 372 186 432 464 161 324 
Quebec..... 68,581 18, 636 10,436 12, 653 11,480 6,141 9,235 
CAL vee Aon aae 52,356 15,11 8,476 10, 26 8,610 4,150 5,745 
HOmMAlO ch ace veins caics Se a caisaves spies 16,225 3,522 1,960 2,392 2,870 1,991 3,490 
OUNEATRO Cie istasie Muidie catia vec ancee ascitic « cnls 48,623 16,051 7,463 8,740 6,901 2,966 6,502 
Bi iaace Me aeity alc amass Me Cae ned ae est. 36,410 13,018 6,150 6,902 4,772 1,699 3,869 
WOM Blo 22 torte icra islees cite Vole aisln digt oid vigs 12,213 , 1,313 1,838 2,129 1,267 2,633 
Manitobaise celtics cs coc cece secesececees cca: 11,124 3,425 1,552 2,245 1,973 588 1,341 
NOL. snare tetanic oco.d sioninicie ticle ss, vise bss 8,421 2,558 1,284 1,865 1,531 354 829 
WarmmgiGtaces ce co sates alco cise sp esionate 2,703 867 268 380 442 234 512 
Baskatche wanhss cece is dpie 08 aces owes esis 5 2,511 1,158 1,970 1, 623 316 465 
GIG) Joo cots e as aa ena ds maaeda cic aaae 6, 752 2,086 1,035 1,764 1,404 206 257 
MOHIBIG sc cha destson aces vc Oe cesses sess 1,291 425 123 206 219 110 208 
PAID OFER Weis cactsiesle cece ecole sisisia <re¥aieates 10, 757 3,954 1,297 2,152 1,811 478 1,065 

i Ee es ee eee eee ee 9,108 3,649 1,138 1,890 1,437 284 7 
pal his Gisele ays « ab amas «sues hs sap 1,649 805 159 262 374 194 355 
British C Golainbia ROM COME Cn SESH ac 32,310 9,300 4,697 6,716 6,111 2,321 3,165 
PilGe octet ae We caparoeibiotes stats lacetene aie a Sam aca 26, 693 7,796 3,955 5, 758 5,031 1,787 2,366 
Female: .i..c35 SBN Le vitedis otbies Fe oon 5,617 1,504 742 958 1,080 4 799 
TOTAL sagas cccoles cay sacar ease pede + FA ee 202,345 60,545 29,513 38,673 34,354 14, 653 24,607 


159, 267 50, 207 24,634 32,065 26,472 9,951 15, 938 
43,078 10,338 4,879 6, 608 7,882 4,702 8, 669 


og ag a it a le hi a a al i i a EERE 
N.B.—Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included in the totals. 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, 
(Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S.) 


Month 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
MBUUALY cee cethi eas] mee sees es 4,637 11,751 20,412 71,932 63,681 | 100,304 | 126,649 182, 053 
, 4,822 12,284 14,990 59,098 47,141 76, 723 93 , 463 109, 282 


663 
4,124 5,046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 43, 675 63, 869 88,786 119, 533 
2,925 3,953 6, 463 8,430 35, 781 35, 859 48,963 58,141 80, 028 
2,799 2,027 4, 654 8,825 34,777 27, 603 33, 617 52,675 71,619 
4,629 1,772 3,226 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 31,543 44,783 51, 284 
2,668 1,087 3,106 10,886 27,576 20,034 30,487 43,486 43,929 
1,855 1,370 3,241 20,557 25,115 17,281 24,972 50,291 61,545 
1,118 1,013 3,715 40,473 28,555 20, 883 28,143 51,935 42, 229 
1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34,891 29,369 38, 104 69,349 62,243 
1,748 2,896 11,798 53,325 37,111 42,385 66,426 | 114,888 93,016 
3,337 6,562 13,770 57,612 52,479 73,578 | 105,939 | 139,406 134, 218 


26,924 36,660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 442,854 | 649,090 | 933,832 | 1,050,979 
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TABLE E-4.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
DECEMBER, 1950 


(Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S.) 


Claims filed at Local Offices |Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months 


Province : Bettie 8 Not 
Total ! | Initial | Renewal fakin Al _ ntitled Pending 
of 2 Benefit | Benefit 
Newfoundland....................0:-.-...| 1,120] 1,029 91 905 562 343 630 
(790) (723) (67) (640) (323) (317) (583) 
Prince Edward Island ,079 774 305 809 662 147 408 


6, 664 4, 296 2,368 5,226 4,056 1,170 2,798 
4,893 3,495 1,398 4,143 3,148 995 1,871 
45,046 30,145 14,901 35,063 27,251 7,812 17,706 
34,405 22,715 11, 690 30,008 22,854 7,154 11,059 
7,977 5, 293 2,684 6,190 4,450 1,740 3,020 
5, 685 4,163 1,522 4,762 3,496 1,266 2,103 
6,099 4,478 1,621 5,881 4,479 1,402 2,143 
21, 250 13,448 7, 802 18,418 13,998 4,420 7,698 


Total Canada, December 1950........ 134, 218 89, 836 44,382 | 111,405 84,956 26,449 49,436 
Total Canada, November 1950........ 93,016 58,012 | 35,004 82,319 64,562 17, 757. 26, 623 
Total Canada, December 1949........ 139,406 91,957 47,449 123, 662 103, 006 20, 656 47,455 


1 In addition, revised claims received numbered 11,613. % In addition, 12,372 revised claims were disposed of. Of 
these, 815 were special requests not granted, and 1,258 were appeals by claimants. There were 1,971 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month, #4 Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. These 
are not included in the totals. 


TABLE E-5.-REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 
AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


(Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S.) 


Month of | Month of |Cumulative 


Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement December | December oe tal - 
1950 ! 1949 2 etary 
Fiscal Year 
Claims Disallowed 

LEE DCA oF APNE as oR 2 5 ee i ie eee 16,983 13, 446 73,931 
Pupplementary Bench. t...6acee eek: teak oe ei ae ee ee 8; 018 sli s,cekeuecnoee 3,018 

Claimants Disqualified 
Notinemyployed ..,- ds... ca. 2. ee as See hn, os. ee 3,651 1,316 20,857 
Not capable of and not available for work...........scesceeceeceecsecseees 816 757 10,993 
Loss of ‘work idue to'a labour dispute. 5... cc '-Jo.c%0</cs ste duuis fale ss be BOecUeek dons 154 54 3,167 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work................... 646 679 12,203 
Discharged for-minconduct.< 7 Ahe es acolloalos cn oa. Aes ae 611 815 5,751 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause.....................-.-.-.. 4,280 3,915 35,317 
ENGL TABOUS 2.7. cc Peel Ow ejo, te MONE ce 2 See ols eRe. a Re ee 3,560 1,422 16,758 
GES) Oe. ce etait ceo Sas oe + RR ae: a nas ao Oy 33,719 22,404 181,995 


1 Includes 4,002 revised claims, disqualified. 

2 1949 data relate to regular claimants only. 

‘ These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-6.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


(Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S.) 


Number Month of December, 1950 
penchte kee Numb 
. enefit umber |° umber 
Province in Last Com- of Days Arma at 
Week of the} mencing Benefit Paid 
Month! | Benefit Paid : 
PN OVLONGCIONC So. ss. tone + cciniin tet: eee ee 327 436 12,159 31,962 
, (298) (362) (22, 129) (47,995) 
Prince Bdward Jaland J. ic. eh sche cree tote cuRaemaet ee abe , ( 339 438 10,561 23,307 
IN GV AOOLIB 54.5.0. cn/chuit,<.1 cialeriai tistics sear aeons eRe as 3,879 3,432 115,366 279,210 
DOME EAT HUA WIOK 4 ite Ns Sonrsia at's i> teracics. Afi Ea a a TL 3, 606 2,877 97,056 233,307 
34, 160 20,895 758,352 | 1,785,405 
27,459 17,389 527,097 | 1,270,168 
5, 728 4,098 120, 693 291,474 
3,978 3,390 77,270 188, 997 
6,024 4,305 117, 424 292,359 
16,423 12,610 356, 873 912, 629 
Total, Canada, December 1950..............ccceccesecececee 101,918 69,870 | 2,192,851 | 5,308,818 
otal, Canada, November 1950... ce..¢os eacinnss. pees elanee. , 79, 052 49,532 | 1,781,566 | 4,184,103 
Total, Canada, December 1949 3........0 0. ccc cece ene eececes 125, 225 89,823 | 3,066,888 | 7,181,001 


1 Week containing last day of the month. 
2 Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland, They are not included in the totals. 
8 Week ending with the third Friday. 
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TABLE E-8.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, DECEMBER, 1950 . 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


February RVies bisiels ele’ 73-8 175-2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 


Province Initial Entitled Not 
Claims » to Entitled 
Considered | Benefit |to Benefit 
We LOU ANCL. cls clans ctaty +: ciate» dite rs. ely sealants incom 98 17 8 
Prince Edward Island 104 39 19 
IW OWE: I OOULGES ccinie 4 alee acsthi> «Gils. wrote 561 244 123 
New Brunswick 467 232 97 
8. DOE SO DOO. ACHE IOMO RE 3,925 1,700 839 
ON GREIO ate nova lethal# asics ai Pr eceD Nis laseinis, oe gi. 4i stots 8,046 1,351 911 
INN SRLS ECO PNEL SO ceetesa’cioobikcercrRinsssat tisiaubeatechuse ato alta vb ainicnelice ca sualbasancaanis a namibia aaa eto tare 919 395 282 
BIASEBECHO WAST v is's Hale Suakers's aivre sahil Stas Aes Sgbolenys sap rae «air Hemet rea 474 180 178 
TASC Rear Sa ae earner ee ac PEAR) meee tie ope me: 589 214 156 
STAR TO UKE DLE s sans fairs ioheie > oiris.o aibve-e cate oithens ty coeds cos sare emucehie a aetemtan gists eee 2,030 877 653 
Poteleieixieaes era carts saath OR ca area tetalnos a attiahteee aos mtecet ame iater wiaere 12, 213 5,249 3,266 
N.B.—See explanatory note on page 383. 
F—Prices 
TABLE F-1.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Caleulated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 
Percent- 
age Retail 
= Tome Prices | 
— sine Fuel : Furnish- | Miscel- Index | 
Kustett 1,| Total Yood Rent and Clothing | ings and | laneous (Com- 
1939 Light Services modities 
only) t 
WOLDS. Stas ce dpte's lis v oinipi levels» 79°7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 *  69°6 
DUA thaa vcrgiele el oie tase :ssimers 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
LOGE A ape hk teon tine chiens = ae 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93°3 98+2 
a ee TT ect | Cee aris oot 101-5 100:6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
WOAD fee Sc hisetetsse.e nin: 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
DEG cai, cubtio de ieee 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126°3 124°5 112-6 132-1 
MRE Ty pe permeated. cna 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
DER anh cepa nike.» 155-0 105-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 1774 
1OR0 Maecenas Os 160°8 208-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
1949 
MEANUAUY se atch vies eaie 58-8 159-6 202-2 121-7 180-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
ODTUATY fas c's seas 58-2 159+5 200+4 121-7 130°8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
MAATGHG Sch ces cvesse 57°9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-8 
PUPIL hn ain pistes o o:6-0'ele 58-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
BON, on Miss etetslb 58-2 159°5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
VES 5 aby earay ews 59-2 160°5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184°6 
URLS sisi siptaeaiala ours 0.9 60-8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-3 
OTS is ds fic adda 61°65 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September.......... 61-0 162°3 207-0 123-9 130+1 183-5 167-4 |, 128-9 186-9 
MDOCODOR:, cece kelaee « 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 184-1 184-1 167-2 180-2 186-5 
November.......... 60+4 161-7 2033 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
December.......... 60°2 161-5 201-9 125-0 185-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
1950 
MEI UEIN Sisis see's piers 0's 59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 185-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
ODEUATY 6.0: sess 60-3 161-6 201°3 125-0 185-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
MRO its bah te oe es 62+4 163+7 204+0 182-7 136°3 181-4 166°3 132-1 185-8 
POPE ess Gassciens.s 62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132+3 186-2 
ES See tices $ vlaie's wibys 62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137°5 180-8 166-4 132+3 186-1 
DIGS aa sei sles «0 64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 187-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
MLL SG TETEORED are 0 9 vie 0 66-2 167°5 214:3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132:5 191-0 
PAUCURG ets kis + s.0.0\0 67°2 168°5 © 216°7 134-9 188-4 180-9 168-9 182-5 192-4 
September. 68°65 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
October.... 69+3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133°3 195-5 
November.......... 69°38 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184°5 1748 183-4 195-1 
December.......... 69-7 171-1 218-8 136+4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134+1 195-6 
1951 
JANUAR I tales ced tev» %1+1 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135°8 197-3 
185-1 137-0 201-4 


* or the [retaag 1914 to 1984 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1085-80=100, 
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ties in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 


coe Sal 


TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY 1951 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total oe 

— : urnish- 

Jan. 2nd | Dee. Ist, | Jan. 2nd, Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings and 

1950 1950 1951 Services 
FIgUUAX g.00%4 soe ta 152-7 159-0 160-2 208-4 118-5 139-6 196-1 162-9 
BG TOM. sy, che oes 157-1 167-6 168-4 211-3 122-9 137-0 202-5 171-1 
Montreal. ../:....... 163-8 175°:3 177-8 238-1 135-5 136-9 178-9 189-2 
Toronto shone ose dace 156-9 167-2 168-6 211-2 140-0 161-0 185-9 175-5 
Winnipeg. ite... 155-0 166-2 167-8 223-1 130-1 124-9 183-6 179-5 
Saskatoon.......... 162-2 169-6 170-2 225-2 126-1 145-9 190-5 181-3 
Edmonton.......... 156-9 166-4 166-0 224-9 121-8 114-6 190-0 170-7 

Vancouver.......... 161-9 172-6 172-6 225-7 125-4 142-6 195-2 


173-2 {ris 


Miscel- 
laneous 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 


actual levels of living costs as between cities, 


TABLE F-3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 


(Base: 


August, 1939= 100) 


(Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


“o 


Price 
sys Dec. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Dec. 
Commodities Per | goat | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 = 
Beat sinlomsteaei25.. gy vcacisees vane lb. 120-7 | 154-8) 164-2] 182-8} 251-3] 305-2 | 88-2° 
Beef, Found steak... J. ccvssesedecces lb. 125-7 | 167-9} 177-6 | 200-8 | 280-2] 339-7 | 83-5. 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime...:....... lb. 125-5 175-2 185-7 | 208-3 | 281-7 | 339-9 } 80-3- 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed..... . lb. 132-7 162-3 169-2 198-7 | 301-38 | 3880-8 63-4 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ lb. 136-7 168-3 178-5 | 212-3 | 333-9 | 4383-1 60-6: 
Veal, front roll, boneless...............] Ib. 139-3 174-0 174-6 198-2} 311-8 871-5 66-3: 
Lamb, AOR TORBb ao. ca. shes cave tinse deles lb. 109-9 | 152-5] 155-6 | 176-4] 288-7] 273-8 81-4 
Pork, fresh loins, centre cut........... Ib. 125°3 144-2 | 163-3 181-4 | 228-5] 244-4 65-6 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock off.........} Ib. 127-0 143-4 165-4 192-7 | 256-2} 271-1 52-2 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind off..... lb. 132-3 142-5 163-1 196-0 | 231-4] 215-7 81-3 
Dard, Pure) package... J. ecsccidesesi0 > lb. 151-3 160-5 178-9 | 245-6 | 323-7} 250-5 28-3 
Shortening, package................... Ib. 134-7 137-5 141-0 | 219-4] 281-3 239-0 34:9 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’, Large, carton....... doz 156-4 153-6 165-7 186-9 200-8 233-6 61-7 
MER Cee Tee cia. SPAR tate taco ofora coher ca: Bn & kote arers qt. 111-0 95-4 139-4 154-1 161-5 174°3 19-0 
Butter, creamery, prints............... lb. 140-5 | 148-7] 164-8 | 268-1] 267-4] 228-6 64-3 
Cheese, plain, TAU Bless vaedals carey kg. 174-6 165-9 170-7 | 204-3 | 220-7 | 227-5 31-3 
Bread, Plain, white, wrapped.......... b. 106-5 | 106-3 | 107-9 144-4 | 152-4 | 177-6 11-3 
WlOUEA SI DULDOBEL avcicatasie«pacceus.e e's lb. 127-3 124-2 124-2 187-9 187-9 | 224.2 75 
Rolled Oats, package...............65+ lb. 112:0 | 114-0 | 114-0] 152-0] 153-6] 188-7 12-6 
Corn Flakes, 8 02...... : pkg 101-1 | 100-0} 100-0 | 148:5 | 162-0 | 171-7 16-0 
Tomatoes, canned, 24's. . Pee ree meh 129-9 | 137-7] 168-9 | 255-7 | 221-7} 190-7 21-0 
ROBB LOGE, tM fu s:c)9icke's so08 Fae siaiaiers's tin 117-5 | 121-7 | 1381-7 | 150-8 | 150-0] 147-5 16-7 
Corn, Cream, choice, 15 07............ tin 128-3 | 131-9 | 146-0 | 197-3 | 186-7] 172-8 15-8 
PR ORYIN EDV Goris Bes Solusathiaih’e/ejinc,pved a's poled lb. 129-4 | 135-3 | 166-7 | 292-2] 278-4] 259-2 13-3. 
Onigns \eooking, fo. 0s. bd Goce. sc oat. lb. 108-2 | 130-6 | 1382-7 | 161-2 | 124-5] 119-0 6-3 
Potatoes, Mo, BR DLOIE. awed 5 we.< 10 lbs. 89-9 | 151-5} 127-1] 183-8] 141-3] 121-8 27-9 
Prunes, bulk or in bag................. Ib 115-8 | 122-8 | 158-8 | 178-9] 178-9] 224-2 26-4 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag....... lb. 104-0 | 108-6] 128-5 | 148-3] 127-8} 140-0 21-6 
ges, California...............0005+ doz. 132-5 | 154-3 | 141-6] 186-5] 125-3 | 158-7 43-& 
MOESOTIAE STC HES HURON ais:4 fe lelere.als coe $doz.| 111-3} 156-0] 148-9] 153:5 | 139-1} 168-6 27-6. 
Jam, strawberry, 16 oz.............6-- jar 111-3 | 115-1 | 141-3 | 160-1 150-4 | 161-5 28-5 
Peaches, 20 sg! ekrats Gees wi stanetiis. te: False tin 101-5 | 105-1] 126-4] 156-3 | 146-2] 144-7 28-8. 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 02............. jar. 118-3 | 128-9] 184-8] 148-8} 145-8} 147-4 20-3 
Bere UD Ie Les te wakeh ais: 2.0.9. cf>.diren v's tin 138-0 | 157-7 | 179-3 | 202-0] 185-7] 186-9 32-7 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag....... lb. 132-3 | 132-3 | 182-3 | 149-2] 150-8] 191-7 12-3: 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package.....] 1b. 131-3 | 1384-9 | 134-9 | 154-0] 155-6] 198-1 12-8. 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag..... ah ole 141-6 | 131-7 | 137-3 | 172-5] 186-7] 299-0 103-4. 
Tea, 804 ipl eee pkg. 145-2 | 131:6| 137-1] 178-8 | 174-5] 182-0 52-9: 
* Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to January 1951 prices. iy 
V4 -é ») .e eh pl Ot Ke) Gee WUVOD IY » oak 
78060—94 OR: 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 


Source: Dominion 
i)” ee ee eee 
De ————————————————————————————————————— 


Beef Pork 
g F 3 
g 38 @ 
g 28 |g & oO Wes lene eee 
3 : Ss 54 e ae — 
Locality AO | a8 | 3 = Q 83 oe | 3 
ame eee a read mene eel eee fe eee hy 
$ | 2 | #5) 33)4. 14 e | 25 | Se | ce 
aso] @sg|] sa] Se] ac | Ba | to] Sal aug | 29 
a | Ee | eS | ee] Sele | Set es | aeaegs 
eh]| 38|/ S28] 328] $8] e282) §8) 8S] 8S) ge 
n a ei AQ 7) > 4 a ~Q 
ets. cts. ets. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts 
Newfoundland— b a e 
ME Bby SODAS Ble soa ee cee 100°6: 70S 71-6 CLT ee oe eet 74-3 69-2 39°C 
P.E.L— a a 
F—Charlotietown. ooo. .eije age eae ane 80-0 MBs eee 70 A i 5 Gr ah eee epee aro sa (e531 fam SCY hee 
Nova Scotia— a c 
So DBAS. cr eects ioe se eee 87-7 82-4 77-0 60-3 60-7 51-7 74-1 65-7 51-5 81-9 
a 
MOY VaA ts taraia'ats asaitte fale. 2 Sepeecne 96-7 86-0 re Cie) ea O0*T biscnu oad meats 68-0 fo ece nnn 89-0 
New Brunswick— a 
Be MOmOGON Ei) etots cratn's nines anise 85-0 81-0 77-7 58-2 DO al aie anhote 74:5 66-5 48-9 78-0 
a a 
§—Saint John...... aon Aeaet es sae 88-3 81-0 76-2 60-9 60-5 61-3 75-8 68-1 52-3 81-7 
Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi..................2..+.| 102°7 9628. | ccimayd G82 Obs hc cent hel wad eee 61-7 54-0 84-2 
a 
S— Montreal i.ics. 04s cuepietle epieieia abyss 95-3 89-5 83-1 62-3 58-2 65-5 80-2 62-3 51-5 71-4 
a 
Quis ee ae aittins,c/s:7e dhe astelateied: corer 93-0 87:8 79+2 57-3 52-6 72-9 81-0 53-8 47-0 74-2 
10—Sherbrooke.................0.55 91-3 86-7 74-3 56-9 51-7 C3 Eye areas 61-2 52-8 78-9 
Mle Sorel ask. cose meine tiem asjclsinetletens 80-8 76-3 73-7 56-8 rey easel trarccan 60-6 43-5 77-0 
a 
12—Three Rivers.................+---| 100°5 87-5 72-9 54-7 SOsBi ice, Valance. 60-2 50-3 73-5 
Ontario— 
33—Corawally. iistee ie 2k costal? 8850 82-0 79-0 62-0 6450 Ps ccetiahomenane 65-3 55-2 76-3 
a a 
14—Fort William..................... 83-2 79-6 81-5 62-6 GTEB3 \ Bvsete =!llsc Sobel OGa4 se rece 81-1 
a 
$5—H Ambon far .c sess titaheene eeeee 89-6 85-5 85-8 68-7 64-8 69-0 84-7 68-8 48-0 76-6 
a 
BG—-ONGGY oa. o:.toles aa istere aco Oe 88-3 86-3 82-4 69-4 65-Bal.25 3. 84-7 68-7 48-4 80-4 
e—Norbht Bay i hasiecwaceen: comune 84-0 82-8 78-6 67-3 SOG dee bechtmeteles 68-4 48-4 79-3 
EOLA WO oecrn teens Sa ake dro'ameer oe 87-4 84-6 84-3 68-5 yl eo 82-1 67-7 52-1 73-3 
19—Sault Ste. Marie.................. 91-0 89-3 79-1 65-1 CY 0 in SS cee 68-1 54-2 79-3 
O— Sud DULY. (usec celeneriiter cement 86-1 83-7 82-5 65-6 64-9 6227 seepage. 64-9 53-7 78-3 
PaaS 368, cee cactneniele eetela te 86-8 85-4 83-4 67-2 65-0 67-7 83-8 66-9 52-2 80:7 
ae LOROMGO .., aini0's coicete sae aormeueew ae 89-8 85-0 88-3 70-4 63-7 67-0 82-1 67-9 44-7 75:3 
a 
Ba WA USABOR i 0'0'e 5-6 sisi esate ores 86-2 82-0 79-1 64-1 C422 ignatere 79-7 66-7 46-4 77°3 
Manitoba— 
M4 Brandon ,..).2.5..Geie- ssi corked Pee 88-3 OL Gal merits. bs [2 U8 IRR ae fe, Sa eh Pay seal Be oer 65-3: jirSe.ce 82-2 
FR Winniped, 0s ices less cietan anes 87-2 82-2 86-7 65-5 62-1 64-5 74-0 60-7 | 52-0 80-8 
Saskatchewan— 
26—Moose Jaw..........cccceceeeeees 84-3 | 78-7] 78-4] 64-1] 61-4] 63-0] 79-6] 66:0] 55-3} 82-8 
a 
Pi— Regine 2. odo ses eet oss OR eae 79-4) 75-7 | 75-8 | 60-5] 60-9] 66-8] 79-1] 65-7} 54:6] 86-3 
a a 
BR—Raskatoon. 30: ..i civic be cata he naeene 75-9 73-2 76-0 57-8 BOM ect baslleaeosame 62-0 54-6 84-0 
Alberta— 
20—Calgary 0055022. t.0 dep eniane st 86-1} 81-8 | 85-1] 70-4] 63-8] 72-7] 86-1] 64-9] 58-1] 87-1 
a 
20—Drumbeller, .).0%.0. 5.0! deans nbs hate 85-0 | 81-3 | 79-5 | 62:3} 59-0]..... sel etek 70:4 | 53-6] 88-0 
a 
Si—Edmonton:’. .. Wii. cesta ieee 83-8 | 78-6] 81-0] 56-9] 59-4] 68-3] 80-6] 61-4] 50-4] 87-1 
. 
British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert.................... 96> O} 494-0.) OTT Pe Taal, Oka blere [larorstebeceiba Seta 69-3 | 67-7 | 93-0 
a 
ee UMOANN cae nit cle von» sll eee 93-6 | 88:2] 82-7] 64-0] 65-8]....... 89-7 | 74-0] 62-4] 96-7 
c 
BA—Vancouver........ cb eee e dees --| 94°55 | 86-3] 9253] 75-4] 67-2 | 71-3] 81-9] 71-6] 59-4] 91-2 
BE —VIGPOFIG ois cna dan os cies s anal en 96-6 | 90-8 | 92-5] 71-1] 72-7| 74-5 | 92-4] 72:4] 58-3] 88-6 
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Df Bureau of Statistics 


AND COAL BY CITIES, JANUARY, 1951 


i=] 
jo} 
>] 
8 e 
5 z 
5 Be Pad g 
Localit © © x S TH 80 
aE f| #\= | Ee 
Pliect cagtheellia ae 
go ia lope) be di] 6. | mS 
Ao | 82 | ts S|] eS | ou 
> ~ = - Oo 
BS] 88} 88) 32] $2) 28 
4 n ica} = fQ (3) 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
Newfoundland— f h 
fat AU ODNISS HEM. ws alateroia aicta 6.8.5 57.06 unk [lv hela bake 36-2 88-6 Jo il a 8 31-5 
P.E.1.— g 
2—Charlottetown......6.cccccsseses 28-7 | 34-9] 56-3 16-0 | 65:9 | 33-3 
Nova Scotia— gz 
Be RIGS eS celicke see setlists oi 65 > 29-7 34-8 60-3 19-0 65-6 | 32-5 
c 
RAST ANOM uh she aicuals Jer tceealngers weak 28-9 34-0 69-9 20-0 68-3 32-0 
New Brunswick— 
fee MIODOLON «5 id eae oct « pie cists «bo fie le wre 27°5 34-6 65-5 19-0 64-7 31-1 
» g 
Gama GODT aasivltels ee ds cbernaw soa 28-9 35-4 63-6 20-0 65-0 32-7 
Quebec— 
TC hieonrtimis, F502 36 odes. veviees os ft 28°8 38-5 65-5 19-0 63-6 33-0 
S=— Mon trealt sian: 20 cece... dee ok 27-3 34-6 62-3 18-5 63-5 30-6 
PQuepeoyeedusoas soho) «hope «cc 27-3 34-7 61-9 18-0 62-6 32-2 
1O—-SherbrookG: fae. qencass ss eases 28-0 34-4 63-3 18-0 63-4 30-9 
TES ROLGI DS. «sc Fs ass oe. oa aly hes as 25-3 33-5 61-6 17-0 60-8 30-5 
12— TOS) RAV OIG. ches vs ee ncreid eee 26-0 34-0 60-7 18:0 59-5 30-1 
Ontario— Zz 
1G COE Wall onde ces saith ocee ale vce 26-8 34-1 60-3 19-0 65:5 30-2 
14 —— Port: Williams i.4.ts ie sive aie aiee oes 28-3 34-2 65-9 20-0 66-2 31-0 
foe Faris GOl Se ats alent soy ve ce oo 27-4 34-2 60-6 20-0 67-7 | 30-3 
16—London............. tesa eeeeesees 28-0 34-2 56-0 19-0 66-8 30-4 
Pia Norby Ba Yactis cc =a aces «ceseaees 29-2 | 35-1] 66-0] 19:0] 68-5 | 31-2 
Mg eee eee ee eee 27-1 34-2 61-3 19-0 64-4 31-0 
19—Sault Ste. Marie.................. 28-9 34-3 64-9 21-0 67-7 30-9 
DO Sud Darya die ctdie sc 095 aie 00 0b Ws o's 29-0 | 34-3 63-4 21-0 68-2 | 30-7 
Di TAM MIDS fee so Fs oe 0b aes ote 28-1 33-9 64-3 21-0 65-9 30-8 
: De DOLOMUOS o.Sebds v4 est wah seo es oie 27-7 33-9 60-0 20-0 66-1 29-8 
£ 
; 78) SAY Tis ele acest SOL MOST TSORLOC 26-7] 34-3} 61-6] 20-0] 67-3 | 30-7 
Manitoba— . 
A= Brandon 8. ieecss 0s Gh. as decline oe 28-8 | 35-9 58-0 17-0 64-6 | 31-6 
Div VATE PIO Belts aye.08s. die ele a0 vicaeld me ove 27-9 34-9 58-8 18-0 63-6 | 31-9 
Saskatchewan— 
26—Moose Jaw.......sccsseseeeceeees 27-9 BO0T scp. 18-0 61-1 31-3 
DT ERCHING.. , dn gheivigu occ Seas s Sfe.nTis «0's 28-8 | 36-2 55-8 18-0 60-5 | 32-3 
eee BE ER LOOD = cilyclstar cts,.s'oe weisiee oh ware 27-7) 35-4] 52-9] 18-0) 61-9] 31-1 
Alberta— 
Oa CALGARY oi cts Baie + folTatale o> efeisiele oe 28-1 35-3 65-5 19-0 60-9 81-1 
80—Drumbbeller feo 56.6.5 oe oe ...s] 80-5] 39-1] 55-7] 20-0} 61:9] 32-3 
g 
BIH monton ss sec cencecosvilsedses 28-5 | 36-7] 50-4] 18-0] 60-7] 31-7 
British Columbia— 
82—Prinice! Ruperts... cee ceveeess oes 30-1] 36-2] 69-4] 27-0] 64-7] 34-3 
88—Trail. .......0... Oe are eee 30-5 | 36-6] 75-1] 21-0] 63-2] 32-1 
1-4 
,34—Vancouver.............. sececeees| 30-6] 32-7] 62-1] 19-0] 63-4) 30-8 
35—Victoria..:....... Wore reTsTT Ts 31-6} 34-6] 65-7] 19-0 | 63-3] 31-3 


Bread, plain, white, 
wrapped, per lb. 


11-3 
10-7 
10-7 
10-7 
10-7 
11-3 
11-3 
12-0 
10-7 
10-7 


11-6 
13-0 


12-0 
12-0 
11-2 


12-0 
12-0 
11-2 


14-0 
14-0 
13-9 
13-9 


Flour, all-purpose 
per lb. 


Rolled Oats, package, 
per lb. 


_ 
~ 
wo 


8 oz. package 


Corn flakes, 


Q 
oa 
a 
’ 


_ 
Qo 
—) 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 


Sourcg: Dominion 
pe ee eee 


Canned x = 8b eh 
Vegetables ra 2 Ss as : o3 
ae 5 3! @ | & Leo we a8 
| s|., | 8/2 [3.18 /e34]2 | 2. | gs 
: en D vA ® : Oe : Q 3 o 
ig: ge] 3 [g's] 82) 2 | &2/ 2 |ag8| Ss | 28 | 38 
sss} 2/884! os | of | 82 | eS | oSH] 8S) ae | os 
aea| ay |esc| 22 | Bs | o3 | 85 282] Ps | os | ae 
Sy sia. | sos | SR | Mara shee eee i eet seer r= 2, 
ei ge 1 oe ee [ape cet ge regan cae en 
ts cts ets ets cts. cts cts cts cts. cts. cts. 
Newfoundland— Z Z i 
L-StJ Johns: vecnie ones oe 24-1 17-8 22-7 12-5 7-7 | 31-9 24-6 27-2 Ee aa Pare 61-4 
P.E.1.— 
2—Charlottetown............| 22°5 16-5 15-8 12-9 6-2 16-9 26-2 | 20-0} 45-6] 387-0] 652-2 
Nova Scotia— 
BTA ALU AN Bono claltinnates « stein 21:7 17:5 16-8 13:3 4-9 22-8 27-9 7 44-4 28-0 53-0 
sf ve 
A—SUAUOW ics oes s craleenek 22-0 16-9 16-9 12-5 5-0 25-0 28-5 20-6 46-8 29-9 52-5 
New Brunswick— k 
S—Monctonwditc.s terse nes si 21-9 17-5 15-8 12-7 5°5 19-9 28:6 eae 45-6 28-0 52+1 
6—Saint John.......0::.+6++-| 21-2 16-8 15-7 13-5 5-4 19-8 27-1 20:0 | 45-6 27-7 53-6 
Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimil. .osi0s05 veces. LEY Al eee beh sn ects ob 4| a atoeroe:- 9-2 27-7 ay ane 46-8 28:3 60-0 
x x ic 
S—Montréaly von caste veest 18-8 13-7 13-4 13-1 6-2 23-7 26-5 21-0 41-7 23-1 52-8 
G—QUEDED Scho cosa oles can 19-5 17-9 15-1 12-6 6-6 21-4 24-0 23°38 42-9 26-2 54-9 
10—Sherbrooke............... 20-1 EViDi Neues cay 13-6 7-1 23-5 29-2 25-0 43-5 26-0 53-3 
UTES OTE acy wie staiheiae, die tes a 18:1 15-7 16-7 12-6 10-0 24:3 21-5 19-6 40-8 25-0 51-8 
12—Three Rivers............. Reefs Ole ee ae oe 13-6 7-0 22-4 24-6 21-4 42-3 25-6 51-8 
Ontario— ; k n 
13—Cornwallls....siecaaee ssc. TQ*SEl) che See norsk 11-4 7-5 25-8 Lago 21-7 41-7 | 28-7] 48-0 
14—Fort William............. 19-6 17-4 14-4 12-7 5-1 35-9 fl 23-8 42-3 28-2 52-4 
n 
15—Hamilton..............055 20°3 17-9 14-9 14-4 4-7 25-7 hae 19-2 42-0 | 27-0] 48-1 
86—London....5........00008s 19-9 17-4 15-5 12:6 4-9 24-3 24-8 18:3 43-8 25:3 47-1 
17—North Bay............... 20° veeacolees eee 13-8 5-1 31-3 nae 23°5 40-8 288A Nees 
MESO WE canicti.caote tes ss 19°3 14:3 15-4 13:3 6-1 26-1 27-9 22-1 42-3 25-2 | 49-9 
1 
19—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 19-9 18-4 14:7 12-3 5-7 | 32-4] 30-7) 22-3 45-0 29-7 50:0 
POSKSud bury no hace cote sek 19-3 16:3 15-1 12-2 5:0 | 27-3 26-1 23-6 42-3 28-0 | 50-1 
ML DPMS, Fs. ae oer ale 20-4 | 17-3] 17-5] 14-8 6-0 | 32:5] 25-9] 23-1] 45-9] 28-4] 50-3 
Be LOTOMGO: Fs ev cde poke ook 19-1 17°4 13-9 13-9 4-3 28-0 26-2 18:7 | 42-3 23-+4 46-0 
2O—WAHGBOL, eid cde die ees 18-6 | 16-7] 15-3] 12-3 CY lee) rh as Gea 19-9 | 44-7] 26-4] 48-7 
Manitoba— t 
24-—Brandon.f.,..:..¢sdecsics DP TY Ys Rene - 16:0 | 13-9 7-8 | 30-6 ais 23-6 | 46-5 | 27-4] 70-3 
SI Winnipeg.) se. cre rcs s ees 21:4) 17-3} 16:7] 13-2 6-1 | 23-7] 25-8] 25-2 | 46-5 | 30-5} 66-4 
Saskatchewan— 
26—Moose Jaws ...pae cscs cee) 240) [ws cecct 16<Bhl aaa B°8el) “SISO eee 20:2 | 48-0] 31-0 Varad 
SPADE ern conte eet a vae 23-4) 17-2) 16-5] 13-2 7-6 | 30-9 ae tb 45-6 | 28-4] 74:4 
t 
28—Saskatoon...........00005 Pe lee a 14-9 | 13-6 7-7 | 87-1] 27-6 | 21-4] 45-0] 34-7] 70-7 
Alberta— ; k t 
20—Calgary. 3. scctseassccmues 23:4] 16-6] 15-1] 13-5 6-5 | 31-1 ti 20-8 | 45-6 | 29-2 Cat 
30—Drumheller............... 24:7 | 15-1] 17-4] 13-3 7-3 | 35-0 ade 23:7 | 44-4] 20-4] 73-2 
< 
81—Edmonton.........:.+0+05 B61) 16 <Se ety ne 13-7 7-1] 30-3} 26-2] 20-9] 46-5] 27-0] 70-2 
British Columbia— : 
32—Prince Rupert............ 24-4) 18-1) 16-9] 15-4 6-9 | 46-3 Pp: 21-8 | 47-4 | 27-5 {8 
Bo rail)’, A Sioeaeeeee i a 18:5 | 15-8 7-3| 34-7 Te 22-7 | 46-5 | 30-4 Hi 
34—Vancouver..............4. 20-5] 17-0] 14-4] 13-9] 5-3] 36-2] 26-0] 19-9] 37-8 19-8 | 63-3 
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Bureau of Statistics is 


ng 
i") 
Sugar 8 a Coal 
oy s iA 
& a “4s Ciel $5 3 2 
gs | 3] «/23|2,|2 | 
Locailty a Gis a= wp a &, 3 - a - As 
Set kage jerser Seo) "2s 1's $a | 38 3 
gs aa sien 3a >a are} aa ‘85 =a 
] oo an 34 Eo om Wate ol cd FI ~ 
oz | Es | es | a | 38 | oe | wet | de | Ss 
$ 2. Ea 5a £6 o A o $a ga | 88 
A = 1é) | val 6) ical <q Q 
cts. ets. cts. cts cts. cts. cts $ $ 
Newfourdland— s Vv w 
d=St. Johnees yy. a. deen eucc es eaex ox 46-4 49-0 37-4 179 |) ee a 111-6 2 oe 22.85 
P.E.L.— Vv 
2—Charlottetown......<..scs.cccee 29-0 40-1 36-1 12-2 11-7 112-5 BOS "| oii eae’ 15.50 
Nova Scotia— 
GRA SESE Sarees a taersieaiceh cs aoe ae sae 29-0 40-1 33-4 11-6 12-6 107-7 Oe ee 17.00 
s—-Sy Gneyy cosas eee 29-3 45-5 34-1 12-4 12-9 110-1 DOTS eS ee tI 12.10 
New Brunswick— 
=D ONGLONE & iedacee tases eae 29-6 39-4 33-5 OY | (aac Se 108-3 1 God |e ea 16.47 
SSID bd) ODI i creterstwnccarcgelslarerstyaker noise 28-7 41-2 33°7 11-7 12:0 106-9 GO Bish ctescvavescs 17.75 
Quebec— Vv 
1 —CHICOUUM Retr ctegienkis ash oe oh 31-5 49-7 36-8 12-3 11-7 112-8 58-0 26.60%. «deve 
S—Montreal wis cs cisdesctailiescu ev ore 28-7 40-8 29-9 11-4 11-9 108-3 54-9 26 20h tees sees 
9—Quebediesiee is. minds hehe 28-5 43-9 32-7 12-0 11-9 109-0 56:3 25. OD hes. deat 
16—Sherbrooke.o:s..<e<css <scecsce ce 29-4 40-4 31-8 11-6 12:0] 110-1 56°3 |. 25.60 }..0..).. 
LiSorelrseerir seer eee ae 26-9 39-1 31-2 11-2 11-1 104-3 53-7 os Pal any ee 
12—Three Rivers... .........0-0.ee- 28-1 41-7 30-6 11-6 11-7 107-5 56-1 24, BD! llr occas 
Ontario— 
SAO PIN WA Mcaleiasloisicterarcie ereyasivorersi treestate:lemomerererete 38-2 30-7 11-9 11-9 108-9 54-6.) 26525. jesnctane 
14—Forts, Wallan: acs. sseeiiercram oc| ones e ee 38°5 32-4 12-8 13-1 101-0 52-4 26.00. Jeinaaat 
LO EL AIL CON see este tee ate as eee ach acactercdes 34-1 29°6 1-7 12-5 101-3 54-8 4.00 Lis «ap ote 
TG—LONGON ~ satinccdt este cain canoe oe 26-6 38-2 30-5 11-9 12-3 101-2 54-5 26. OOM sce wale 
Vv 
1/—North Bayawres there cess oor 29-3 39-5 33-3 12-6 13-3 114-6 54-5 DF, OOH sate tise ate 
m 
TR ——ODLA WHR Joye n a ace ae < boinc ce ae 29-1 41-1 30-5 11-8 12-0 103-0 54-3 26 SOc cag ae 
19—Sault Ste. Marie..,...o...:.cccesenee|oazacces 37-8 31-3 12-2 11-6 100-8 54-8 24 0D: I nce oe 
20 -Sud bugyas.e ert le troe eee 28-3 37-9 33-0 12-2 12-5 99-5 54-4 25,50 te icdests 
Ee AIYATRAANS Saecclcchcinyoratsialhvi Mabessccronvore 29-0 40-9 32-5 12-6 13-0 101-7 54-1 ZO GOL Nesciereaht «= 
22—Toronto........-... fae eta so 27-4 37-6 29-0 11-3 12-1 99-3 BSF He22. 95 es ache x 
Coe WINUSOM Ty ecu stakes hee 26-0 34°3 29-9 11-5 12-1 99-9 BS-O 24,50 To mecbe. 
Manitoba— 
24—Brandons7 Me 28 0 Ae ek oe 32-0 43-6 35-1 13-9 14-7 104-6 Al oe 17.00 
2B Winiper azarae or ek eel nee ee 27-4 41-8 32-2 14-0 15-1 94-9 cro ee 18.45 
Saskatchewan— : 
Pi —MOOKG BAWelsas aoe ee bccn scl sicck c 42-7 35-0 13-1 13-8 96-0 Bl <O. bax yases 15.50 
Mpa ELOUWIS toa Manse ote eas ws celine s 30°5 42-0 35-0 13-4 14-3 102-1 Bb Bk ys a Poy 16.50 
PAB KALOON S scrsitsie «ovis Sedemsnnce 30-1 47-9 34-6 13-7 15-0 98-5 499 Pirevicenr's 15.65 
Alberta— 
29—Calgary......... NS) Se OO 28-3 39-6 34-4 12-9 13-9 97-3 508: fea s:s, dukes 12.50 
80—Drumbeller.............260cs00. 28-7 44-6 36-6 13-2 15-0 99-4 BB +O! Neca tte- iP co aretenelt 
Ol Wamontons heh. loa se neesne cde ss 29-9 41-0 34-2 12-9 14:3 102-9 1 |e Oe 8-20 
British Columbia— ; 
B2—Prmce RUperticccicscccccsecsdes- 32-0 41-1 34-7 12-9 14-2 101-2 ey Seen 18.75 
i@¢@ 
BIS ing le ae POSE CP SAE ais 3 30-5 40-8 34°3 12-8 13-9 97-9 52-2. |s oth asia 16,75 
34—Vancouver......s.vecsceese cess » 26-3 35-4] 30-6 11-0 12:5 93-7 DI) 4c. sate 17.55 
Sia VIGLOLIB. deci ty ha bose} bproe cais oes 30-3 38-0 31-2 11-8 13-1 97-1 15 Oy A 18.65 


_ Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, ete., occur from time to time. (a) Including cuts with 
bone-in. (b) Short, rib roast, prime. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. (e) Local. (f) Imported. 

) Mixed—carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk, 16-5e per 16 oz. tin. (i) Package. (k) Mixed—package and bulk. 
m) Mixed—choice and fancy. (n) Mixed—California and Australian. (p) 360’s. (s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. (v) In- 

cluding tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. (x) Estimated. (z) 20 oz. tins. * Revised price. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1951, JANUARY 
AND DECEMBER, 1950; 


eee ———__—_—_ 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
* and Lockouts Involved 
Date Com- Com- In Sr eg 
mencing In mencing In Man- muted 
During | Existence} During | Existence} Working Worldn 
Month Month Days Time & 
earys LO | tiacutee acmangretee atts 17t 17 6, 253 6, 253 16, 763 0-02 
Wecember; 1950%s.c see widen ean eee 6 13 1,138 2,562 8,438 0-01 
Jamar ys 1950 teric cee cee eee 9t 9 2,456 2,456 39,488 0-05 


* Preliminary figures. 

+ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to” 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a 
strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 


TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1951(') 


eee — eee 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


ine ABA oe eit Fa in Man- . tare) 
and Locality Establish- a Working articulars (? 
ments Workers Days 
Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to January, 1951 
MInInGc— 
Coal miners, 2 364 7,200 |Commenced December 21, 1950; 
Lethbridge, Alta. protest by contract miners against 
pushing cars to coal face; termi- 
nated January 29; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cotton and rayon under- 1 40 400 |Commenced May 11, 1950; for a new 
wear factory workers, agreement providing for increased 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. wages, following reference to court 
of referees; unterminated. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During January, 1951 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Flour mill and bag factory 2 450 700 |Commenced January 19: for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
Port Colborne, Ont. wages, 44-hour week, cost-of-living 
escalator clause, and union shop; 
terminated January 20; return of 
workers pending further negoti- 
ations; indefinite. 
Rubber and Its Products— (3) 
Tire builders, 1 289 289 |Commenced January 19; dispute over 
Kitchener, Ont. one-day lay-off of eight tire build- 
ers while equipment repairs made; 
terminated January 19; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 
Boots and Shoes (Leather )— (4) 
Shoe factory workers, 1 76 152 |Commenced January 16; for in- 
Quebec, P.Q. : creased wages, piece rates; termi- 
eh nated January 17; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 
Shoe factory workers, 1 78) 39 |Commenced January 31; for in- 
Quebec, P.Q. creased wages, piece rates; untermi- 


nated. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1951(*) 


a —E———— 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


eh peeepation at ee ee Man- 
and Locality stablish- orking Particulars (2) 
ments Workers Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During January 1951—Concluded 
Metal Products— 


Brass and copper factory 1 975 5,850 |Commenced January 19; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
New Toronto, Ont. wages, 40-hour week with the same 


take-home pay as for 44-48 hours, 
Rand formula for union dues, and 
payment for all statutory holidays; 
terminated January 25; concili- 
ation, provincial; compromise. 


Can and canning equipment 3 558 1,100 |Commenced January 24; for inclusion 
factory workers, of workers in Canadian plants in 
Toronto and New master agreement in effect in 
Toronto, Ont. United States plants; terminated 


January 25; negotiations; com- 
promise, master agreement cover- 
ing Canadian plants only. 


Farm implement factory 1 3, 000 375 |Commenced January 31; protest 
workers, against terms of new tentative 
Toronto, Ont. agreement, following provincial 


conciliation; terminated January 
31; return of workers; in favour of 


employer. 
Miscellaneous— 
Furniture and clothing fac- 2 51 200 |Commenced January 26; for imp- 
tory workers, lementation of unaminous award of 
Victoria, B.C. conciliation board for increased 
Wages in union agreement under 
negotiations; unterminated. 
ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers, 6 40 40 |Commenced January 18; for a new 
Belleville, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages; terminated January 18; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 
Steel erectors, 1 8 32 |Commenced January 24; inter-union 


Toronto, Ont. dispute—protest against working 
with carpenters of another affili- 
ation; terminated January 29; 
return of workers; indefinite. 


Carpenters, 5 40 120 |Commenced January 29; jurisdicti- 
Fort William and Port onal dispute as to whether metal 
Arthur, Ont. sheeting should be applied by 
carpenters or sheet metal workers; 

unterminated. 
Miscellaneous— ee a 
Subway construction rod- 1 17 25 |Commenced January 4; jurisdicti- 


men, onal dispute re rodmen; terminated 
Toronto, Ont. January 5; conciliation, provincial; 
in favour of workers. 


TRADE— 

Milk salesmen, 1 11 11 |Commenced January 13; protest 
Timmins, Ont. against discharge of a union worker; 
terminated January 13; negoti- 

ations; in favour of workers. C 
Wholesale auto parts dis- 2 240 180 |Commenced January 16; protesting 
tribution workers, two-day suspension of a female 
Chatham, Ont. worker for cause; terminated Janu- 


ary 16; return of workers; in favour 
of employers. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Hotel employees, 1 16 50 |Commenced January 6; for a closed 
Windsor, Ont. shop clause in new agreement under 


negotiations; terminated January 
10; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 
7 . . . 
(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 


complete; subject to revision for the annual review. E i 
(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 


of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
(8) 982 indirectly affected; (4) 64 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1._FAT AL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1950, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


i") 
A 
e iad Nes) 
ov 34 I 
B SPAS 
2 - als 
=} B a S Oy 
a) a2\z 
Cause é 2 2 qe s 
Bi JAE) 80 oss 
r= Wt WA (| T= ee] el 
p ZiSs| 5 | 8 |Ssls¢ = 
8 @ |25/ 8 | 8 |e slE.8 = 
=| 2] w]eS) S|] & esas] 21 8) 8) 8 
2 || 5 89] 2) aleeigel sl al eisis 
| @ | else] @)] § |salsh) ] 8] |e] 6 
a)n/e& |e =/O0]8 |x Sle i|anl|Pl]e 
Prime Movers (engines, shaftings, belts, ete.) .......... 2 5 1 1 1 10 
WGP KIND MAGDINeS 66 0. 68 < ne cicins ste cas icieine ee Stl Selects 1 ae Pees 1 Mea (Ba ll oT es ah : 4 
Hoisting Apparatus (elevators, conveyors, etc.)........ wa wie | Succ bil 3 Weal c-wcate Giaveraltdl alae ai obate a fiat cee Herel loader eltlg aired 
Dangerous substances (steam, electricity, flames, explo- 

SECS Llp OU EHO ip: eles TELA MR Loch Ean 9 oe ee Re ae A ae gl de Sor ad 4 1 8 6 42 
Falling against or being struck by objects..............+- nae Uy 1 3 1 tat Be ilocd iba cy! NE ey bic 8 
BlallingO DIOOtS: Scie crokiteke «1s A couace bea sere Hy-caameete fe ole 1 2047 6] 5] 3 3 1 2 42 
PLANO O OF ODIECIS 5.0 «a ccitiefieia Ceaewaiigal sWieeiitate samen f Fe ha fe sit. 1 if) le, 6 
“1 Ca¥) abok, ok pn RO et te Bie in Seep Denia acd - a Pea (c Horas] o's ell ee czatayete lc laws aloes hal lst ieee: beeen 
Moving trains, vehicles, watercraft, ete..................] 5 7 2) 11 5 8 43 3 9 93 
PETROS ISA FOr ere celta save Meee ste oe edhe cyakavavs chevaym cieueuai ty Dal \deyere GT cvécsil cuss bros]ia, ovogeul eee cape atl snd Obail oeesee franca 2 
PALISGP PELSONS as cee we ooo calor ede Lee, catwiee.r 0 2° anil 7 a RS il glk | hte | 8 1 5 39 
Other causes (industrial diseases, infections. lightning, 

CAVGAUS, CLO): Ses aeC  h raeie eres nine ile tude Mies on 6 7 9 21] 10 5 3 a ON ai 3 68 

Total, Fourth Quarter—1950....................] 18 | 42 | 17 | 48 | 51 | 35] 8} 61] 18 26 314 
Total, Fourth Quarter--1949................... 28 | 48 | 11°] 55 | 73 | 35 | 9] 81) 10 50 | 14 401 


TABLE H-2._FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1950 


er 
_ 


7 ken Nfld.|P.E.1| N.S. | N.B.| P.Q. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Ns¥-} Total 
AG IAOULUME Ree oor searre etree cine lena: BL 2. esis 2 1 1 7 13 
1p EOT cna o ae tne DOE 40 Gd GONE seg] Gegeen PEO Oer | eeaeC) BEee £ “i 9 42 
Wishing andi Trapping jtc|.4«.4 desi loca d | wwe tal ety 8 eect 2 17 
Mining, Non-I’errous Smelting and 
Chir yinge, ee oR eccich hc cpiercs lele teat auceteed AN eons 11 7 48 
Mani aGriring Barmiauchy tinned a7, ainacten | mabye oi 3 4 7 31 51 
Porsche oes ca Rl mea we 2 1 9 14 35 
Electricity, Gas, and Water Pro- 
CUSHION ANGIBUPPLY Hog ak AM ay cs oh cee | wesoa afcen nel] gummed 4 2 1 Ul Coane oh 8 
Transportation and Public Utilities et es 3 3 18 11 1 2 8 14 cess 61 
PAO jc cage OSD eld Ueatoche A caes clstintst [atamed 5 A” | joes al Parone (SS et 1 Ll ees 13 
jpop ee | eee! ec oe See eA Ptr, Wek is fol oma saline mA PS oa 
BOngICG. VE LS donnie ities antacdtess LEN Sorsscats th re ee 4 CBR eee 2 4 Sah levees 26 
TMGLABS) Od Shee cele pe chcnnne telecttare te Soni s nied sl||s ne a €'oilieiaorase-) of ecoecly) | Mme eae sae Nee art ode bocce Iona 
Total #s 2h aia aha Pil cee ot 21 10 57 96 6 7 41 71 3 314 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


to members of trade unions 
and labour organizations 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


to the 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


including 


THE FiFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY EDITION 


For CS Per 
Only Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF 10 OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


The regular edition of the Lasour GAZETTE contains information on all 
matters of current interest in the field of labour, on economic and social 
conditions in Canada and other countries, on labour legislation in all the 
Provinces, and on all activities of the International Labour Organization. 


The fiftieth anniversary edition of the LABouR GAZETTE is a 
volume worth keeping. Attractive in appearance and well 
illustrated, it tells the story of the labour movement in Canada 
since 1900 and describes the evolution of Canada’s economy 
and the progress of social justice and security in our country. 


The price of the special edition is fifty cents per copy, but subscribers will 
receive it without extra cost as part of their subscription. 


Members of trade unions and labour organizations may receive the LaBour 
GazeTTE for twelve months, including the anniversary number, by sending 
50 cents—at once—for each subscription for a group of 10 or more, to the Circula- 
tion Manager, Department of Labour. This offer will hold good only so long as 
copies of the special number are available. 


The blank form on the last page of this issue may be used. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour 

An outline of the Activities of the Department 

during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1950. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Labour Organization in Canada— 
Reports published annually. 1949 report, 25 
cents. 


Organization in Industry, Commerce and the 
_Professions in Canada— 
Thirteenth Report, 1947. Price, 50 cents. 


Labour Legislation in Canada as Existing on 
December 31, 1948— 
Contains text of federal and provincial labour 
laws. Price, $2. 
Copies of 1937 consolidation with annual sup- 
plements to 1946, FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Wage Rates in Canada— 
Report No. 31 on Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Canada, 1948. 
Wages and Hours in the Primary Textiles 
Industry in Canada, 1949. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Fiftieth Anniversary Edition of the Labour 
Gazette— 
September, 1950. A review of the progress of 
labour and industry in Canada during the 
half century. Price, 50 cents. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1949— 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Collective Agreements Studies— 

Reprinted from the Lasour GAZErts. 

No. 10—Primary Textile Industry. 

No. 11—Canadian Meat Packing Industry. 

No. 12—Numbers of Workers Affected by 
Collective Agreements in Canada, 1949, by 
Industry. 

No. 13—Office Workers in Canada. 

Pricer, 10 cents. 


Seasonal Variations 
Canada— 
Studies on Particular Industries. 
oe 2—Agricultural Implements Industry, 
48. 
No. 3—Meat Products Industry, 1948. 
Reprinted from the LAsour GAZETTE. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Working Conditions in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries, 1949— 
Reprinted from the Lasour GAzErreE. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Recommended Practice of Industrial Light- 
ing, 1944— 
Price, 25 cents. 


Occupational Monographs— 
Automobile Mechanic and Repair Man. 
Bricklayers and Stone Masons. 
Careers in Natural Science and Engineering. 
Carpenters. 
Electricians. 
Machinists and Machine Operator (Metal). 
Painters. 
Plasterers. 
The Printing Trades. 
Plumbers. 
Sheet Metal Workers. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


2 Minutes of Employment Facts”— 
Published semi-monthly. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


of Employment in 


Orrawa—Epmonp Croutier, C.M.G., O.A., D.S.P., 


International Labour Organization— 
Reports on annual sessions of International 
Labour Conference. 
Thirty-second Session, Geneva, 1949. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Safety in Building— 
International Labour Convention and Recom- 
mendations of 1937, August, 1946. Pricr 
10 cents. 


Memorandum on Electric Arc Welding, 1946— 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


The Employment of Children and Young 
Persons in Canada— 
(December 1930.) Pricer, 25 cents. 


Labour and Industry in Newfoundland— 
Reprinted from the Lasour GAZETTE. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Dominion Government Annuities— 
Descriptive Booklet, Tables of Rates, Annual 
Report, ete. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Report of Judicial Proceedings Respecting 
Constitutional Validity of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act— 

Price, 50 cents. 


Reports on Labour-Management Production 
Committees— 
Industrial Democracy at Work. 
The Story of Five L.M.P.C.s 
Partners in Production—Vols. 1 and 2. 
Handbook on Suggestion Plans. 
Teamwork in Action. 
Pattern for Production. 
A Stitch in Time. 
Joint Consultation in Service Industries. 
Making the Most of Your L.M.P.C. 
The Foreman and the L.M.P.C. 
Co-operation Works Here. 
Teamwork in Industry. (Published monthly.) 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Bulletins of Industrial Relation Series— 

No. 1—Joint Councils in Industry. 

No. 3—Joint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada, held at 
Ottawa, May 3-6, 1921. 

No. 5—Canada and the International Labour 
Conference. 

No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter 
Employment in Canada, Sept. 3-4, 1924— 
Report of Proceedings and Discussions. 

Nos. 9, 10, 12-17—Canadian Railway Board 
of Adjustment No. 1—Reports of Proceedings 
of Board covering three-year periods from 
1923 to 1948. 

Price, 10 cents each. 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning 
Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen’s Compensation— 

September, 1950 (Mimeographed). 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Workmen’s Compensation in Canada— 


A comparison of provincial laws, November, 
1949 (Mimeographed). FREE ON AppPLI- 


CATION. 
International Labour Conventions and 
Canadian Legislation Concerning Young 
Persons— 


Part 1, July, 1947, Parts 2 and 3, February, 1948 
(Mimeographed). FREE ON APPLICATION 


Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1951 


Youll uever mise... 


TT 
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When you bring pleasant surprises home to the family! 
NOR WILL YOU MISS THE MONEY YOU PUT INTO A GOVERNMENT ANNUITY 


Regular small savings, invested at compound interest in. a 
Dominion Government Annuity, can someday mean all the difference 
between INDEPENDENCE and DEPENDENCE for you. 


There is a Government Annuity plan to suit any budget, even 
if you can save only a little. Clip the coupon below, and get all 
the facts on the simple but practical plans available. 


Annuities Branch 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


MILTON F. GREGG A. MacNAMARA 
Minister Deputy Minister 
Mail this Coupon today POSTAGE FREE 


Annuities Branch, 13G 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Please send me COMPLETE INFORMATION about Canadian Government Annuities! 


